
Fred West admitted Cromwell Street killings, police tapes reveal 


‘I have not told 
you the whole 
truth. From the 
very first day of 
this inquiry my 
concern has 
been to 
protect other 
person or 
persons’ ■ 


P uncan C am pbaM 


F rederick west, 

who was found hang- 
ing: in his prison cell 
on 1 January, yesterday 
pleaded his wife’s case from 
beyond the grave. The jury 
In the trial of Rosemary 
West heard Him admit on 
tape to all the XO murders 
with which she is charged 
and say his wife was 
innocent 

But he changed his story 
vastly throughout 145 tape- 
recordings of interviews 
with police, lasting 108 
hours, and in one of the 
final sessions said: “I have 


not told yon the whole 
truth. From the very first 1 
day of this inquiry my con - 1 
cern has been to protect 
other person or persons.” 

Rosemary West dabbed i 
her eyes at Winchester , 
crown court yesterday as 
he was beard to describe 
how he had killed their old- 
est child. Heather, to “wipe 
the smirk off her Dice'*. 

He said he had killed 1 
many of the young women I 
whose bodies were found I 
last year at the Wests' 
home in 25 Cromwell 
Street, Gloucester, because 
they had fallen in love with 
him and had threatened to 
tell his wife. 


Speaking in an affable, 
matter-of-fact way with a 1 
West Country accent, Fred- I 
erick West told two teams 
of detectives how he had 
strangled, dismembered 
and buried the women and 
girls. Only his eight-year- 
old stepdaughter, Char- 
maine, had not been dis- 
membered, he said, because 
“she was pure”. 

Indicating to the detec- 
tives where they would Hud 
the bodies, he talked as if 
he were a Jobbing builder 
iHamaring details with an 
architect. He showed 
hardly any sign of remorse 
or grief, justifying many of 
the killing's on the grounds 


that, he said, the women 
were prostitutes who had 
insulted his wife. 

On the 21st day of Rose- 
mary West’s trial, a jury of 
sevei men and four women 
silently listened to the 
recordings. 

Fred West said many of 
the women had been killed 
after he had had affairs 
with them. “Every one of 
them did exactly the same 
thing.’’ He said they wanted 
to come and live with him 
or told him they were preg- 
nant and would tell Rose. 

He could not remember 
most of their names, al- 
though he recalled the 
make and year of the car in 


which he killed his step- 
daughter, Charmaine, aged 
eight. On the tapes, be said 
he killed his first wife. 
Rena, because she had 
come to take away Char- 
maine. He then strangled 
Charmaine when, after 
burying her mother, he 
found her asleep after 
being given a bottle of lager 
to drink. 

Rosemary West gated at 
the floor as her husband's 
voice spoke of Heather, 
aged 16. He said he had 
killed her because she 
wanted to leave home and 
threatened to give the 
younger children acid and 
make them jump off the 


church roof next door if he 
would not let her go. “She 
had a sort of smirk on her 
face ... I lunged at her ... I 
grabbed her round the 
throat . . . the next minute 
she’s gone blue.” 

His wife had been out 
shopping at the time, he 
said. He had cut off Heath- 
er’s head and legs with an 
Ice knife and put her be- 
hind the Wendy house in 
the back garden. * 

He said he often stood on i 
the spot where Heather was 
buried. **I spent hours 
wishing to God she'd just 
come back up to me." But 
in other interviews he told 
detectives Heather was still 


alive and working for a 
drugs cartel in Bahrein. 

Detective-constables Dar- 
ren Law and Geoffrey Mor- 
gan, who carried out the in- 
terviews. told the court he 
bad lied, lied and lied 
again. He had claimed 
many of the deaths had 
been accidental — “enjoy- 
ment turned to disaster". 

At the end of the day. the 
trial judge. Mr Justice 
Mantell, told the jury: “The 
end is almost in sight". 
They will .hear closing 
speeches for the prosecu- 
tion and defence next week 
and will probably be sent 
out to consider their ver- 
dict the following week. 
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Major 



summit 

wrath 


Patrick Wbitour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


A DEFIANT John 
Major made 
clear last night 
that he would 
not withdraw 
his controversial 
support for French nuclear 
testing in the Pacific at next 
week’s Commonwealth con- 
ference in New Zealand de- 
spite signs that Britain’s 
Commonwealth partners, and 
even the royal femily. intend 
to put the Government into a 
minority AT one on the issue. 

D owning Street’s pledge 
that Mr Major would not 
allow hims elf to be put in the 
dock came as the Australian 
prime minister, Paul Keating, 
promised to give Mr Major “a 
clip round the ear" over the 
issue, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in more elliptical 
terms, called for a morato- 
rium on the tests pending an 
inquiry into the environmen- 
tal impact of the underground 
explosions on Moruroa A toll 
The Commonwealth confer- 
ence, to which Mr Major flies 
out on Tuesday morning, now 
promises to be dominated by 
the issue of the tests. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man said it would be "per- 
verse and hypocritical' 1 for 
Mr Major to withdraw his 
support for the French presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, over 
the issue. 

“If this is going to be a one 
Issue conference, then the re- 
sponsibilty will not lie with 
us. If other countries want to 
overshadow the meeting with 
all this, that is a matter far , 
them,” he said. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, al- 
ready in New Zealand with 
the Queen, launched his criti- 
cisms of the nuclear tests as 
international president erf the 
World Wide Fund for Nature, 
but took the unusual step of 
associating the rest of his 
family with his remarks, a 
clear sign of the Queen’s own 
displeasure at the tests. 

Mr Keating, who enjoys 
close relations with the 
Labour leader Tony Blair, 
was also scathing about Mr 
Major’s personal style at the 
Commonwealth conferences. 

He said: “John Major sort 
of runs these conferences, 
with a bit of a rehrohnamish 
sort of approach, because 
Britain always saw Itself as 


leader of the Commonwealth 
and setting the agenda. 

“Well, I think we're going 
to give him a little smack 
with the ruler . . . We're going 
to tell him that when a democ- 
racy like France derides to let 
the rest of toe world know 
that non-proliferation doesn’t 
matter, and that they'll deto- 
nate explosions in French 
Polynesia, then a body like 
the Commonwealth should 
make its position clear and 
condemn such actions.” 

Asked if be was planning to 
clip Mr Major round the ear, 
Mr Keating said: “If I can get 
a shot at him, yes.” 

Mr Major's host, Jim 
Bulger, the New Zealand pre- 
mier, is unlikely to be much 
more welcoming, whilst one 
New Zealand opposition 
leader has already vowed to 
boycott a lunch in honour erf 
Mr Major, saying be is com- 
ing with “radioactive finger- 

tips”. 

The Prime Minister al- 
ready braced himself for 
Greenpeace-led anti-nuclear 
demonstrations when he ar- 
rives in Auckland, but could 
not have expected also to be 
challenged by Prince Philip. 

Speaking at a press confer- 
ence in Wellington on Thurs- 
day, the Duke of Edinburgh 
stopped short of condemning 
the tests, saying: ‘“There is a 
suspicion that it’s doing dam- 
age. If you’re concerned with' 
conservation, yon. want to 
make sure it isnT’. 

In Geneva, Dr Claude Mar- 
tin, director general of the 
World Wide Fund for Nature, 
said tiie Duke had expressed 
repeated concern at the tests. 

“I think his concern is a genu- 
ine one,” he said. 

The timing and venue of the 
Commonwealth beads of gov- 
eminent meeting is especially 
unfortunate for Mr Major. 
Britain bad been hoping that 
the summit would focus on 
ways of bolstering democracy 
In the Commonwealth, which 
hag three members mil- 

itary rale — Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gambia. 

Officials played down ex- 
pectations erf draconian sanc- 
tions against Nigeria, which 
provoked an international 
outcry earlier this week by 
passing death sentences an 
nine minority rights 
activists. 

FMtttf, pap* 9i Democracy 
over a barrel, page 14 
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A S PREY 


Under new management . . . The Asprey shop in Bond Street, London, flagship of the company which has never fully recovered from the Gulf War effect photograph: mppa Matthews 


Prince buys Asprey for £243 million 


Pauflno Springett 


A SPREY. jeweller to the 
Queen, has been bought 
by one of its best cus- 
tomers, Prince Jefii Bolkiah 
of Brunei. 

The prince, one of the 
world’s richest men and an 
old friend of the Asprey fam- 
ily, has stepped in with a 
£243.5 million offer for the 
troubled company. 1 

Asprey has been suffering 
from a drop in demand for its : 
expensive products from its 
most prized Arab customers 1 
ever since the Gulf war. 

The prince, younger 
brother of the Sultan of Bru- 
nei, who is reputedly worth 
£20 billion, is currently con- 
verting the former Playboy 
Club in Park Lane, London, 
into a palace. He is also trans- 
forming one of the Brunei 
family 's three mansions in 

Hampstead into a 
gymnasium. 

The recommended offer has 
the blessing- of the Aspreys. 
who own 51.7 per cent of the 
firm, founded in 1781 by Wil- 
liam Asprey. great-great- 







Prince Jefii Bolkiah ‘off 

the enff chat’ led to deal 

great-grandfather erf the pres- 
ent chairman, John Asprey. 
The deal will net the family 
£83 milli on in Cfish, and ft will 
retain 10 per cad: of the com- 
pany’s shares. 

A spokeswoman said the 
takeover was the result of “an 
off-the-cuff conversation a 
long time ago”. 

Asprey boasts a stable of 


jewellery outlets, several of 
which were bought relatively 
recently. It bought Mappin & 
Webb and Garrard from Sears 
in 2990 for £75 million. 
Watches of Switzerland was 
purchased for £23 million in 
1992. while the niche watch 
and jewellery chain Les Am- 
bassadeurs was one of the 
prizes secured in 1993 for 
£10.8 million when Asprey ac- 
quired tbe antiques special- 
ist. Ronald A. Lee. 

The company's diversifica- 
tion strategy attracted criti- 
cism from the City, particu- 
larly after poor recent results. 

Earlier this year, the com- 
pany sank Into the red to the 
tune of nearly £10 million. 

Yesterday Asprey reported 
a half-year slump in profits at 
£L2 million, down from £3 
million in 1994. 

The new-look Asprey is to 
be spearheaded by Ian Dahl, 
who joined as chief executive 
in September. Mr Dahl, a 
retail consultant who has 
worked for Marks & Spencer, 
said his approach would dif- 
fer from that of his predeces- 
sor. Naim Attallah, who 
stepped down yesterday. "I 


think anyone who knows us 
would say we are very differ- 
ent individuals.” His imme- 
diate plan was to invest in As- 
prey’s existing brands. 

The colourful Mr Attallah 
had already flagged his inten- 
tion to leave the company 
once Mr Dahl was estab- 
lished. The spokeswoman 
said Mr Attallah had left with 
a £300.000 pay-off reflecting 
the salary due for the one un- 
expired year of his contract 

Mr Attallah, famed for his 
charm, and his penchant for 
wearing odd socks, has been 
an important ambassador for 
Asprey during his 20 years 
with the company, and was 
particuarly valued for his 
skill In wooing Middle East- 
ern clients. 

Asprey was coy yesterday 
about how much hs goods sell 
for, although the spokes- 
woman pointed out that cus- 
tomers rould spend as little as 
£6 or £7 on a pack of cards. 
Probably its best known trin- 
ket is the Asprey Princess 
Egg. set with 220 carats of dia- 
monds in 18-carat white gold, 
which experts estimate Is 
worth more than £2 million. 
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‘Pay for cervical smears’ letter stokes NHS rationing row 


Chris MBiHI 

Me di ca l Corresp on di w nt 

A FAMILY doctor practice 
which has told women 
they will have to pay pri- 
vately if they want frequent 
cervical smears yesterday 
sparked a new row over 
rati oning within the health 


The Labour Party said the 
incident was another sign of 
tbe growing privatisation of 
fife NHS, and would worry 
women who would feel 
obliged to pay for the treat- 
ment to protect their health. 

Dr John Young and his 
; partners, from the Boundary 
House practice In Bracknell, 
i Berkshire, have written to 
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smears, telling them that 
“due to financial restraints” 
the practice can only offer 
! them a smear every five years 
on the health service. “We 
would recommend a cervical 
smear every three years,” the 
letter states. “At present for 
this to be possible you would 
have to attend a private clinic 
for the smear aim the process- 




tails about this if you wish.’ 1 
Mandy Williams, a local 
county councillor who was 
sent a copy of the letter by an 
upset patient, said yesterday: 
“The woman said she ob- 
jected to GPs peddling private 
clinics. She was very con- 
cerned about it She felt if a 
five-year gap was too long, 
‘ Turn to page 6, column 1 
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Statistics chart a rising suicide rate among New Zealand’s young 


Death in land of plenty 


A troubled society 
tries to explain a 
teenage death 
rate dose to 
Finland’s, writes 
Andrew Higgins 

I T IS a lifestyle most Brit- 
ish teenagers can only 
dream about: weekend 
skiing on mountains as 
magnificent as the Alps, a 
boat as well as car, stretches 
of beach, and bars galore. 

So why, with so much to 
live tor, do the young people 
of New Zealand choose to kill 
themselves? 

“There is a myth that New 
Zealand is the land of miiit 
and honey. It is not true," 
said Barbara Disley, director 
of Auckland's Mental Health 
Foundation. 


Among teenagers aged be- 
tween 15 and 19, the suicide 
rate is more than three times 
Britain's. Only Finland comes 
close to matching such a mor- 
bid mood. Each year, accord- 
ing to World Health Organisa- 
tion statistics, nearly 16 out of 
every 100,000 New Zealanders 
In this age group take their 
own lives, compared with 15 
in Finland, 11 in the United 
States, 7.2 in Bulgaria, and 4L3 
in Britain. 

“If anything, the real figure 
in our country is even 
higher,’' said Ms Disley. New 
Zealand has an unusually 
large number of fatal car 
crashes involving teenagers. 
Such deaths, though often 
clearly intentional, tend to be 
recorded as accidents. 

“It Is not considered appro- 
priate here to acknowledge 
emotional or psychological 
problems. The attitude is 'pull 
yourself together and get on 
with the job'.” 

Psychiatrists and social 


workers agree that something 
is seriously wrong hut dis- 
agree on what Youth suicide 
has become a much debated 
riddle, prompting numerous 
theories, widespread concern 
and tew clear answers. 

The Canterbury Suicide 
Project, a group of experts 
studying the problem, has 
suggested that New Zealand's 
teenagers may be no more 
suicidal, just more successful 
in acting on such urges. “It 
might be that New Zealanders 
are just a lot more efficient at 
killing themselves.*' said 
David Fergusson. a 
researcher. Young New Zea- 
land men commit suicide six 
times more frequently than 
young women. The difference 
is explained in part by their 
different methods: women 
often take pills and survive; 
men choose violent, and usu- 
ally irreversible, techniques. 

Another possible reason is 
that young New Zealand men 
are more vulnerable in an Iso- 


lated society that glorifies 
rugby, mistrusts introspec- 
tion and scoffs at mental 
problems. ‘The pressure on 
men to conform to rugby cul- 
ture is very strong, ,r said Fe- 
lix Donnelly, who runs Youth 
Link Family Trust, a hostel 
for troubled adolescents. 

On a recent visit to an 
Auckland school after a sui- 
cide he found students fasci- 
nated, more than upset, by 
the death. “They regretted he 
couldn't enjoy the ftmeraL" 

In a country that offers uni- 
versal health care, free 
schooling and comprehensive 
social welfare, the youth sui- 
cide rate has doubled since 
1986. Particularly prone to 
suicide are Maoris. Compared 
with whites, who make up 
over 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Maoris have a far lower 
standard of living, suffer a 
high incidence of alcholism 
and risk a unique form of 
acute depression called 
whakamomori. 



Hong Kong’s dead emigrants cause chaos 
as Chinese ship out their ancestors 


Christopher Rood 
hi Los Angeles 


A N INCREASING influx of 
Chinese arrivals from 
Hong Kong is causing conges- 
tion in the San Francisco Bay 
area — even although they 
are all dead. 

Thousands of boxes of 
human bones and ashes 
exhumed from cemeteries In 
the British colony have been 
arriving in the Californian 
city as Hong Kong Chinese, 
worried about the territory's 
reversion to Beijing in 1997, 
ship out the remains of their 
an restore. 

They fear the communist 
authorities will build roads or 
offices over graveyards, as 
they have on the mainland. 

It is a curious reversal of 
traditional immigration. 


Formerly, Immigrants to Cali- 
fornia, who established the 
West’s largest overseas Chi- 
nese co mmuni ty in the San 
Francisco Bay area, always 
sent their dead back to China. 

Tt is traditional to honour 
our ancestors, and now that 
means reburying them here." 
said Li Fong, of a Chinese 
insurance association in San 
Francisco. 

But space is at a pre mium. 
Surrounded by water on three 
sides, San Francisco has al- 
ways been short of burial 
space. For decades, residents 
have gone to their final rest- 
ing place in a municipality 
set aside for the purpose, 
called Co lma. 

This two square-mile city 
now contains nearly 2 million 
graves — more than double 
San Francisco's population. It 
has 17 cemeteries for dozens 


of nationalities and religions, 
including Jews, Greeks, and 
Chinese, but no post office or 
school. But the number of va- 
cant lots is dwindling. 

Two years ago prices of 
prime spaces in one cemetery 
were almost doubled, and a 
135-acre graveyard for Chi- 
nese people which opened in 
Colma in 1993 — landscaped 
to conform with the Chinese 
feng-shui spirits that govern 
architecture — is filling up. 

As in life, the dead rich 
have less to worry about The 
luxury Sky lawn Park ceme- 
tery, south of Colma in 
coastal Half Moon Bay, offers 
family plots costing more 
than a home: up to $237,000 
(£180,000). For this, the de- 
ceased have a splendid view 
of the Pacific from a hill 
dotted with cypress trees, 
fountains and arches. 


War court’s 
peace plan 
for Bosnia 

THE UN war crimes triba- 
I nal for the former Yugosla- 
via in The Hague has written 
to the United States ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. 
Madeleine Albright raising 
the possibility of making a 
Bosnian peace deal contin- 
gent on the surrender of Bos- 
nian Serb leaders to face 
genocide charges. 

The New York Times said 
the tribunal's chief prosecu- 
tor, Richard Goldstcme, had 
requested that the Bosnian 
Serb leader, Radovan Karad- 
zic. and toe military chief; 
General Ratko Mladic, sur- 
render to the tribunal to face 
genocide charges as part of 
any peace deal — Reuter. 

David Onron intarvt*w. 
Outlook, page 17 



Bos strike ... A man inspects damage caused by a billboard toppled in Paranaqne near Manila by “super-typh oon" 
Angela, which battered the Philippines yesterday, killing 66 people c£85,6PHOTOGRAPH: ALBERTO MARQUEZ 


The weather in Europe 


Television and radio — Saturday 





Forecast for the cities 
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European weather outlook 

jwriWdlg 


Further snow will aflset southern Finland and 
southern Sweden, otherwise it will be line and 
oold. Maximum temperature ranging from 3 or 4 
degrees In Den mart to minus fi degrees in 
Lapland. 

Low O aan tH am, Own— y , Aaitxla, 


A cold north to north-easterly Row will persist, with 
heavy showers of rain or sleet affecting Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, and there will be heavy 
snowfalls over all high ground. The Low Countries 
should become mostly dry and bright Max temps 
between 4 and 8 degrees. 


A dry but rather cotd day with plenty d cloud in 
the east but prolonged sunshine in the west and 
south. The mistral in the south-east will last anoth- 
« r *»y- Hl fll« ranging from 7 In Lorraine to 14 in 
l no MkJL 

SjMda owHl Poet— 3 fc 


A tew showers are possible In north-east spam 
and over Vie Balearlca. otherwise tt will be dry 
ww variable cloud and sunshine at times, end 
much coder then recently in the north and east 
with a chill wind from the north-east Highs 
between is and 21 . ■* 

Italy: 


A cold northerly airflow will bring heavy showers. 
®®P ecl ® 1 1 t 7l a coasts and hill* lacing north. Western 
tely will have sunny periods. Max temps between 
10 and 16. 


A temporary improvement with sunny periods and 
!“* a ,ew showers, but heavy rain will return to 
nortnem and western parts later in the day. Max 
temps ranging from 10 In the northern hills to 20 
In the Aegean, “ “ 

{. 


BBC 1 


8.75WI Nona: Weather 030 SupnrTnd. 
6*0 willy Foe BjOS The Addaron Fantey 
8.30 The Now Adventures or Superman 
mis Live And Kicking. 1.13 Weather 
1.1 B QrandMBnd. 490 New*. WaaSwr. 
(Lao Regional Non And Weaher. 035 
Dad's Army. 7JX Jim Davidson's 
Generation Game ROO Notis House 
Party- (LSD The National Uarary Live. 
OjOE Casualty. LH Mews And Sport; 
WeaBwr. 10.16 u Race Against The 
Dark. 11.45 Match Of The Day. 1350 
The Stand Up Show. 1.30 FBJfc Duel At 
DiaJWo. 300 Weather UC Close. 


BBC 2 


6XMm BBC World News 030 The Late 
Show. 7.00 World Headlines. TJM 
Everyman SOO World Headlines (LOS 
Under The Blue Flag BOO World News 
*33 Time Ouc The Travel Show. 10X70 
World HeadUnes. 10X75 Horizon. 11X70 
World News. 1130 Britan in View. 

12XM World Headlbiaa. 13X76 The New 
Map Of Africa 1X70 World News. 1-20 
World News Week. 3X70 World News 
**b Time Out Film % 3X70 worm 
Headlines- SUM AaaipimenL 4X70 World 

Nears 4-23 Time Out One Foot in The 
Past (M TO World News. MS Time Out 
The CJothM Show. 0X70 World Newa. 
530 World Nows W«nfc. 7X70 World 
News 7xo The Late Show. 8X70 World 
Headlines, axis Horizon Mo world 
Newa. 9LZ5 Tbna Out Top Gear iojOO 
World Mews. 1036 World Business 
Review. 11X70 World News. 11x5 World 
Business Review. 13X70 World News 
1L*s htita Business Report IXM World 
News. 1-26 work) Business Review. 

9JDO World News. 24S kufce Bdobwes 
Report. 3X70 WorH Newa 3.25 World 
Busmasg Review. 4X70 World News. 

4L15 Tana Out Floyd's American Pie 
5X» WorW News. 530 Bntan In View. 


82*646 MHt 1« hHz |15M) 

TXTOnm Noam Briefing. 7.10 Farming 
Today. 7 -BO Prayer hx the Day 7X0 
Wealher. (LOO Today 9X18 Weather 
1000 News. 1005 Soon on 4 1030 
Breakaway 11X70 News; Loose Ends. 
12X70 Newt; The Week ta Westminster. 
1080 Euraphlie. 1X70 Money Boa. SOS 
Tha News Outz. ua Weather, sloo 
N ews. 2.10 Any Ouasbena? sum 
S hipping Forecast 3X70 News: Any 
Answers? aao Saturday Playnouse- 
Shane 44S T Lcbeanp Rarrgja — Lama. 
Myslfc and Plumber. BXW Newa: That's 
history. BXK) Soares Now. 8X70 Fite on 
4. 040 Personal Obsessions 050 
Shipping Forecast 035 Weather 7X70 
Sn a Clock NHL 7J3 Weak Ending 
730 Offspring OJCO KaMdmcope 
Feature. 8J50 Saturday NiQh! Theatre 
HsBowa'en Pony. 1030 Music in Mmd. 
KUO Ten t> Ten. KL89 Weedier. 11X10 
Newa. 11.18 The Heritage Oust. 11.48 
Eight oi (he Beet 12X10 Compering Notes 
with Richard Baker 1230 Any Bloke. 
1X70 Naum. 1JO The Lata s**y 1 Used 
Id LM Here. 1 j* 0 Shipping FaracasL 
2^0 As Worid Service. 


BSC World 


BBC World Sendee tarn be recamed oi 
Engtend on UW 648 kHz H&jnfl ana *1 
Western Europe an LW 198 Utr (tSlGm) 
▼XTOn Nowaday. 7 JO ftxvti Estate txs 
O n Screen 0X70 Wortd News. 0.15 Pram 
Tho WaaMIOB. 030 Profte And Poflts. 
8X70 World News. 8.1O Words O' F«kh 
ftl* Adair G«*J Snow 1000 World 
Hew* 10X15 WortS BuSMass News 10.15 
One Sm Beyond. 1045 Sports Routiw. 
lix» Newsdesk. 1U8 BBC Brobh. Pop 
Word*. 1145 Letter Irani America. 1U0 
Newodosk. 1330 MoofSart arts msgozkie 


SXOw Open University. BrazUtnn 
Immtgraias — ki Search Of idamity. 

11X70 Chanokya. 1140 Video Byte. 
1140 Network East 1240 Bollywood Or 
Bust) 1340 Film 95 Wrth Barry Norman. 
140 RU* Tiger Bay. 3X10 FILM.- North 
Weal Frontier. 5X15 Pride And Prejudice: 
From Pag a To Seram. 545 The Oprah 
Whdroy Show. 5.15 TOTP2 7X70 Pride 
And Preiutfiat. 748 Lite's A Lottery. 8X76 
Nows And Sport Weather. 840 
AeaKyimarn. 9X75 Dido Aim Aenooe. 
10X70 Pertonnance: Alter Mbs Julie 
1140 Hava I Got News For You. 1140 
Later Whh Joots HoHand. 1345 FILM 
The Long Goodbye. 240 Close 


1X70 World News. 1X» World Bustness, 
Review 1.15 Ekitaai Today. 140 
Co u n ter point 2X10 Newshow. LOO World 
Newa. 8X76 Sponeunrid. 4XM Wtartd News. 
4X16 9 p ortewortd. 5X70 World Newa. 8.15 
Sportswurld cammed. 540 IMW) News ki 
Qarmen. 540 Spcrtmortd. 6X70 News 
Summary. 6X71 weekend. 640 Animate 01 
Rower 645 SpVB Roundiea 7X70 
N pHB d eat . 740 Sdwica in Action. 8X70 
Wtartd News. 8X75 Fram Our Own 
Carraspandant 845 BaokChaioa 840 
CouitopokR. 9X70 Newetnur. 10X70 Wodd 
New* 1005 Wortd Bustneos Review. 

1618 Braun Today. 1040 Meridian. 
11X70 Nowsdook. 1140 May ot tee Week 
Puzzles. 1340 Jazz Now and Then. 1345 
Seven Days. 1X10 Ne we tteefc. 140 The 
Learning WbrldL 143 Brttdki Today- 2X70 
World News 610 Prase Review. 615 
Soundbym 340 From Our Own 
CotraopondanL 690 Write On. 3X70 
N e u n d a y. 340 The Ed Stewart Show. 4X70 
Work! News 4.15 Sports Romdup. 440 
Foot) Foartn 446 Science View. 440 
Waveguide. 6X70 Newsde* BJOSaxk^ 
Sara. 646 Local Heroes 8X70 Nawsday. 
840 (MW) Weekend. 840 In Pram cl God. 
Tha Moral* Ch a nn ol 


• Malsai 

e xT Own BBC World Newa. 6XM7 
Rabibow. 046 Creopy Crawliee. 7X70 
The Return 01 Oogteman. T45 The 
Movie Gome. 740 The Wind In The 
Willows. 610 Blue Peter 8-34 Mike 
And Angelo. 655 Dr Who. 630 
Building Sights. 840 Best 01 KiJroy. 
1620 The Bail Oi Anna And Nick. 
12X76 The Best 01 Pebble Mifl. 1650 
Hm Chefs 1X70 Too Ot The Pope. 140 
Easterner* 3X10 Mike And Angelo. 

340 Count Duckuls 340 Or Who. 4.18 
Big Break. 445 Small Objects (7 
Desire. 5X75 Prime Weather. 610 
Cannes 600 SBC World News 620 
How TO Be A Little G'd. 040 Sinks it 
Lucky 7X70 Noel's House Party 8X70 
Shrinks. 8X18 Prime Weather. 600 Bob 
Monkfwuae On The Spot 630 The Vibe. 
1600 The Nsvor-On-A-Sunday Show 
1040 Top Of The Pops 11X70 The All 
New Altwl 3oy(« Show. 11.30 Later With 
Joote Holland. 1630 The Bln Omnibus 
140 Castles 610 Smell Objects Of 
Desire. 340 The Best Of Kllroy. 340 
Best 01 Anne And Nick. 610 The Best 
Of Pebble Mill. 610 Best Of Pebble Mill 
BBC World 


• Astra 

7X70 Tarzan And The Hunress. 840 The 
Mon In The Iron Mask 630 Tha L*De 
Mermaid. 1630 Jamaica Rtx 1600 UtUe 
Norse Prince VaBam 140 Class Of -81. 
3.15 The Gift 01 Lora. 5X70 Bamun. 7X70 
Freese Frame. 17X10 Cheyenne Warrior. 
11X70 The Dtetfngutehed Gentleman. 1X70 
AmtyvIlkK A Now Gmratlan. 638 
Secrete. 4.10 The Devfte 

Sky Movie* 


7X70 Showc a s e - 600 A Perilous Journey. 
11X70 Feteer Hood. 1X70 The Butter ' 
Cream Gang 3X70 The Yam Princess 
5X70 The Lend Thai TVrw Forgot 7X70 
Father Hood. 600 Guyvw: Dork Hero. 
11X70 PhUwMphts 1X15 On Deadly 
Ground 660 Hart Target 440 Men Don't 
Ten. 600 The Land Thai Time Forgot. 

Sky Mmrtoa Gold 


•Aera 

5X70 Pocketful Of MJractee. 740 A 
Woman's Vengeance. 600 Metfbatts 
11X70 Pale Rider. 1X70 Red Scorpion. 348 
The Man Who Loral Woman 440 Ocas. 
Sky sports 


I Mountain BHoas 
600 The Big League. 11X10 Bating. IxiO 
Sport* Saturday 640 Gillette Wortd Sport 
Cenke. 740 
70 tee Hockey — Uve 
1600 Hold The Back 
OAToZCk 
— Live 540 Close 



• AatrWEuMsat 

830 Aerobics. 630 Stem. 10X70 FoottMU. 
12X70 Bating. 1X70 Menial Arts 600 
Aerobics 300 Figure Skating. 600 
Craving 600 Body Busang. 7X70 Trip I. 
600 Truck Racing. 600 Pri Wreedfng. 
1000 Supercroes. 13X70 Baxbtg 1X70 
Moenpons. 3X70 Ckne. 

Sky One 


• Astra 

3X70 ftvtcarda From Tha Hedge 1600 
GhouHoshed 1240 Shaod 1X70 Worts 
Wresting Faderatton Mania 2X70 The Hit 
Mix. 600 Wbrtier Woman 4470 Orating 
Paine 440 Family Ties 500 Rung Fu. The 
Legend Continues 0X70 The Ytaung Indiana 
Jonas OmsiMtH. TOO Wtartd Wrrattng' 
Fsdfmtcn Superstate. 6X70 Roboaa). 9X70 
VR5 1600 Cope 1680 The Serial Kliars. 
11X70 Dream Ol 1140 Talea From Tha 
Crypt 13X70 Tho Motie Show. 1340 
Foravw Ktignt 600 Sahadey Nt&t Lhra 
3X70 HK MU Lang Ptey 

UK Gold 


• Astra 

800 Lassie SSS Going Far Gold am 
Warship. 650 Secret Aney 1655 
Netihboue Onwiteus 1X10 EWs The Marie 
4X76 Eaafetiera Omntaa. 650 TM Deem 
Us Do Part 740 TW Derfi Lh Do Pott 8X75 
Cowboys. B4S Broad. 610 The Bn 
Originab. 1616 Tho Young Ones 1140 
Hint Woman In Red I6aa te Ccnceri — 
Tho Akn* Gde 140 The Afcun Show. 345 
Btaas TWa Houae XlO Shopping At Mgte. 

MBC Supar ChanmE 


• Aatra/EutehMt 

TXTO The McLaughlin Group. 740 Holla 
Austria. Hello Vienna. 8X10 1TN Wortd 
News. 840 Europe Journal. 9X70 
CyberschooL 1600 Ushuaie 11X70 Supar 
Shop. 12X70 Whe Entrees. 1240 Braw 
Houses Of The Wfttid. 1X70 VMeotesMcnl 
140 TaSdn Bfuee 600 Autiralten 
Cycling 3X70 God. «XTO Kam Tour « 

Cina 5X70 Ice Sktiteg. 600 News. 640 
Air Combat 740 Notto Dama Cottage 
FmfaolL 11X70 NBC Super Sporte. 13X70 
Late fkght With Conan OTtien. 1X70 
Tolian' Blues 140 Tonight Show Wlih Jay 
Lens. 630 Late NrgM tvtfi Cortan OBrtan. 
SJO Talkin' Bhiee 4X70 Rivera Live. 8X70 
Busktesa View. 040 NBC News. 600 
Weekly Buiinaaa. 840 nbc nom. 
Kieewiy 


• Aafro/toobal 

540 Time Traveflen. 7X70 Time Trevetan. 
740 Time Thtvnfnrs. 8XWTtme Travatfras. 
840 Time Traveler*. 600 Guy Fawkea. 
1040 Guy F a wk es 1630 ra^a dock. 
11X70 H otioweea 1140 Hratioween. 
1600 Realm 01 Oarinesa. 1X70 Close 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BBC 1 


840a m Steven SpMberg'a Amazlag 
Stories 616 DtaMihg Bra. 630 
Braakhat Wkh Frost 1630 Hrat UghL 
11X10 See Henri 1 140 Suence — Wortd 
Spanish. 1146 This MuMraodta Bustoasa 
12X70 The It Bi Hew. 1 x 10 CounkyFBe. 
140 Nram; On 7h* flaconl 240 
EaatEndera. 340 nuk Young Indiana 
Jones And The Mystery Of The BSuaa. 618 
The Bootamnn. 545 The CkXhes Show 
610 LMtoa. 608 The Grew AnUquos 
Hunt 7X70 News: Weether. 740 Regional 
News. 745 Song* « Praise. 840 Last 01 
The Boimor Wbw. 840 The Showaeppara. 
630 Chkfrwi In Need: Tha Big Chartyl 
640 Keeping Up Amea ra ncee. 10X70 Hnal 
Cut 1680 News, Wsatesr. 11X15 ki 
Gesnti 01 Happiness. 1148 Other Worlds. 
1345 FBJk Baja OMahoma. 61 ■ 

Wealtsr. 340 Close. 

BBC 2 


840am The Adventures Of Sfdppy. 845 
Pleytioys. 606 Caspar Oasstea. 840 
Mortfanor And ArabeL 246 Jackanory: 
Midnight Feast 650 Bttsa. 1606 The 
Animals 01 Farthing Wood. 1040 
Skeleton Warriors. 1656 Travel Bug. 
1140 Orange hv. 1140 The uttie 
Vampire. 1615 Growing Up Wnd. 1340 
Star Trek. 140 The Sunday Show. 615 
Tho 0 Zone. 630 Regional Programmes. 
6X10 Wtartd Cup Rugby League 05. 440 
Tenrito. 610 Rugby Special. 7.10 Trials 
Of Lif e. 8X 10 On The Road Again. 840 
TlmewaKh. 6X0 The Money Programme. 
10X70 Cinema Europe — The Odw 
Hollywood. 11X70 IriLlii Running On 
Empty. 1650 phjbi Sweetie, uu 
Cloee. 3X10 The Laamtng Zone. 


• Intelsat 

8X70em BBC World News. 6*0 Rainbow. 
64a Melvin And Maureen* Music -Ar- 
Beams. rj» Dodger, Bonzo And The 
ReeL 745 Count Dudculo. TJ«1 The AS 
Boole Amuoamant Arcade. 615 Blue 
Peter. 840 Wild And Crazy Kkte. 606 Dr 
Who. 630 Beet Of Klkoy. 1040 Bast Of 
Ante And Ntek. 16X76 The Best Of 
Rabble MU 1650 Prime Whether. 1246 
Antiques Rosdtlsiw. 1X10 The BM. 340 
Ceedoo. 635 Tha Return 01 Oogtaman. 
3J» Dr Who. 440 Antiques Roadshow. 
5XM The Wortd At war. 8X70 BBC World 
N»te 840 Next 01 Kin. TjOO 009. 7JS3 
Prime wealher. 8X70 A Ouesdon Of QuifL 
845HcBywood. 1040 Bonga Of Praise. 
11X78 The tribe 1145 The Never On A 
Sunday Show. 13X75 Top 01 The Papa. 
1638 Eastendera Omnibus. 6X10 Big 
Break. 63Q Beet Of KUray. 340 The 
Beet Of Amg And Nick. 610 The Bwt at 
PebWe Mitt 5 45 Prime Weedier. 

BBC World 


• Eutelsat 

540am Neva. 846 India Business 
Report txto News. 740 News Week. 

600 HeedBnes. 8X75 As sign m en t 9X70 
New. 638 The Clodies Show. 10x10 
HeedBnes. 10X78 Everyman 11X70 News. 
1140 The Late Show 13X70 Haadlkrae. 
1605 Under The Blue Ftaa 14X1 
tmdum. TXK SraaMkH WWt Frosi 2JM 
Newa. 245 Top Gear. 600 Heed Oran. 
3XMI Hctizon. 600 Nam 448 The Travel 
Show. 8X70 News. 545 Ftoytfs Amrakrai 
PIC. 0X70 Non. 840 On The naan. 

7X70 News 740 Britain In View. 
HeadAnes. 8X75 TV AMka 600 News. 
628 One Foot h The Past 10 lQ 0 Wortd 
Report 11X10 World New 11 45 Wcrtd 
Busineae FteporL 12X70 News. 1348 The 
Money P nag mn atie. 1X70 World Newa. 

145 World Business Report 600 Newa. 
248 The Money Pragrwnw. Neva. 348 
Business Report 4X70 World News. 445 
Tomonow'e World 5X70 Nawsday. 

RskBo 4 


834945 NHq 108 kHz (1614) 

7X7Qmd News BrieBng. 7.10 SomaMn 
LtedorMood 743 Wealher 8X70 fewsT 
-!2 p »w* M* On 'roar Faim. 
640 Sunday. 650 Tho Week's Good 
Catoe6«Weetiar. 1600 News. 1610 

^ Araw *» 

1030 Morning Service. 11.15 The 

Arcftws 1616 Medkimwave. 1645 Four 
Comets. 1.15 Desert Island Dikes. 145 
Rtasthersxio p* Work! Tfite Weekend. 
335 Kitepkig Ftaracasl 6X70 Gardsnere' 
£««pnThrte 340 Qasslc Sartat The 
^ cXjheJitohkana. 440 Pick of Hie 

Week 616 Anqlygia. 600 Nowc flam* 

Fpracaa. 85 a Waodier. TXN» oSo<* 
News. 618 Feedback. 740 In Btnmses. 
S22 ySfiToman. 640 Rebel Rabte 

*** *** Praoramn is. 
fl-WT Open Urdversky. 940 b=mi 

™ m «*=■ iaso 
eats. 

*!- h . Ml "& W A Week In te 
Ute 1615 in Cemmutw 164«S^ a f 
FWdi. 1X70 Neaa. 140 The Late Story. 

148 SMppaig. 6X70 As Wtartd Service. 

BBC World Semtera 


BMWo rMSarvlMcanaeraa8wdin 

«i MW 649 kHz (483m) and m 
Wetiam Eumpeon LW ids kHz (iSlSm) 

- -Tran Newsday. 740 Jt2z P*- The 
"0- 8X70 World Newa. 618 Globa! 
tm. 840 Pram Our Own rnv 

" ?* ***■; 0-1 ■ in Pralea or^STiteas * 4 

SS^sssrs-ay 


America. 4X70 News Summary. 4X16 
Sports Roundup. 4.16 John Koote Bright 
Star of Romanticism. 600 Wtartd News. 
616 Ftairtti Estate. 640 (MW) Nows In 
Goman. 620 BBC Engflah. 6*8 (MW) 
Newa m Garmon. 6*8 Britain Today. 8X70 
Europe Today. 840 Soumttiyto- 6*6 
Spun Roioidup. 7X70 Newedaok. 740 
Play Of The Week: RuZzteo. 840 The Ed 
Stewart Show. 600 Newahour. 10X70 
Wtartd Newa. 1608 Wtarkf Buektees BrWt 
1618 Britain Today. 1040 One Slap 
Beyond. 11X70 New deafc. 1140 Latter 
Fram America. 1148 Sporte Roundup 
13X70 World Nows. 1610 VMcoBok. 

1615 The vintage Chart Show. 16*8 
Waveguide. 1688 Book Choice. 1X70 
Naraadeak. 140 Local Heme. 148 
Britain Today. 3X70 Wferid Newa. 610 
Pram Review 618 Animals Of Power. 
240 Anything Goes. 6X70 Nowaday. 340 
Compoeer of the Month. 4X70 World News. 
615 Sporte Roundup. *40 Jazz For Tho 
Atidng. 5X70 Nowedeak. 540 OKTho 
Shed: The Endesa Knot 540 (MW) 

Europe Today. 548 Animate Of Power. 
8x10 Newadsy. 640 (MW) Europe Today. 
640 Andy Kershaw's World of Music. 

Thra Morale Cfcrannsl 

• Aetra 

7X70 Tarzan* Magic Fountain. 640 The 
New Adventure* 01 Oftver TwleL 1618 
Aladdin 11 .15 Honey. I Blew Up Tha KM 
1X70 Remote. 3X70 Tsar Of Tho Comet 
8X70 Majorfey Rule. 7X10 Honey. I Blew 
Up The Kid. 8X10 The Throe Muakateers. 
11X70 Striking Distance. 1348 Solar 
Crista. 340 8pa0falnder. *40 TWtater. 
Sky Mwlea 

• Astra 

T.io Showcase. 6X10 Man Of La Mancha. 
11.18 Legend Of The White Horae. 1X10 
The Periecttontat 3X70 Morans From 
Outer Space. 600 Young ivenhoe. 7X70 
Bom Yesterday. 600 Betrayed By Lon. 
11X70 Witness To The Boeotian. 1348 
The Movie Show. 1X78 Bod Dream*. 340 
wucb Lea: Curse CM The Dragon 4X70 In 
The Company Of Darfmeas. 840 Morans 
From Outer Space. 

Sky Noviea Odd 

• Aatra 

140 The YeHow Roils Royce. 3X70 Baffle 
01 The Bulge. 540 Three Godfaihara. 

T40 Ckuib 01 The Titans. 630 Rieh Kkte. 
i»X»7ho Gaumfat f 656 Frances. 

618 Tha Ph a nt o m CH Liberty. 600 
Sky Sporte ' 

• Astra 

OJBOHuyby Union 16X10 Bating. 13X70 A- 
Z <4 Sport. 1630 Sport SpOCtaL IXTOOoWb 
On Su nday. 330 We inrap otta. 340 Bocera 
khoatina 4X70 Ewratm v BtacMbum Rovara 
a«0 Bating 600 NH. — Live. 1X70 
FoodtaU SpectaL 4X10 Ck»e. 

Ewrtiapoct 

• AatrafEtiBtaat 

630 AercUce. 630 Triattlon. 11X70 Otkoad. 
1300 Suporanas. 1X»Suna 3X70 Figure 
^12l^ <u, ° Aerobta. 7X10 

StraigSl 8X10 Boitjf BMUtg 000 Ambte. 
16*70 Stpercroes. 1200 Ba*6 140Ck*6 

Sky One 

•Am 

•XTOHbwr Of Power. 6X70 GftiuLLteSistL 
Pw * aB *» Pram Tho 
“O MN. 3X70 DM»# Of 

Wcrtd Wresteng Foderuon Action Zone. 

w&SXEJSSSCSGi 

1 140 Renegade. I6O0 LA Low. 1X70 
EnjWBIwnsni TonighL 140 SAs. ±40 
am* Step Lrae. 340 Hit Ute Long Ploy. 
UKGoW 

• Astra 

SX70 Lassie. 625 Going Fa Odd 540 
Spring And Auftahn 615 And Mofttir Makas 
T T*. K ** iW - IWBDr Wt». 

m Mran. 2X» FOm Bltfi 01 The BoaHes. 

*65 The IBB 610 Baffwran 740 Soma 
“ofteraOo Avo Bn «xn The Pam Datiste 
Mgc Shew. 6X70 Howwcte- Way 10X70 

Qraal Btii* Of FM 148 
RiXAg Eye. 3X18 WsnNp 3X10 Shoppktg. 

Supor Ch ennai 

•Astra/Eutetati 

^^S^J , * 8 * ,, “ 7a oWhm» 8X10 

Newa. 840 Buransoa Vfeei 64ft Air 
Comtin. 10X10 Froath Cenuy. 11X70 
Suoar Shop. 12X10 Ths McLaiaMta GHue. 
1630 Europe acm ixtobsSSw 

Uwvlea 140 TaUn' jaa axw Fwtmjta 
“^OoaHTtantery. 340 Term Uganda 
24o Pm StpertAca. 340 X-taitiae. 440 
Cycta Ct aml i. 840 Meat The 
PraaB -axioVl m 64o Vtiaotaabtonl 600 
mi» Eapraea. 740 SaBna s<MI Show. 840 
NBC Mem Uagaztee. 630 Noun 10X10 
Tonight , Shota. 1140 Andenai CarwuOng 
**40,Ccnon OBrlen 1470 Ta*Jn' Jazz. 
l^O.Jtef Lono. 340 Ctnait Ohritn 340 
Tal*f Jazz 690 fflrtra Ura. 640 The 
McLaugftin Greiax 630 NBC News. 840 
RN ritarid Mewl. 616 NBC News Magazine 
630 Saab And Deals, TJOO GToso 
Mwwa i y 


• AsiaXMataat 

6XM7 Badia Gtadena. 6oe Bocrer Waapete. 
630 Wtas h Reace txtotop am 740 

Sum at Alert 840 Ftette Of Armour. 840 
JhHtg Poatione 6X70 DooAy Auanflane 
630 vcyagsr. 1600 Wfaratam Of Waadier. 
1030 Uka Eetanca 1140 Sctenea DatedMs 
1140 Guy Ftatioaa NOit 140 Cloee. 
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With the end of the cold war 
Africa appeared to be heading 
for a new era of multi-party 
politics with the enthusiastic 
backing of the West. But five 
years on, as many of the 
continent’s leaders prepare for 
next week’s Commonwealth 
summit in New Zealand, de 
facto one-party rule remains 
rampant and rulers have learnt 
that donor countries are not 
interested in much more than a 
facade of democracy so long as 
economic reforms are on track. 

Victoria Brittain reports on 
the recent flawed general 
elections in Zanzibar, while, 
below, Chris McGreal looks 
at how Africa’s old autocrats 
have adapted to changes in 
international political fashion. 



FOCUS/AFRICA’S AUTOCRACIES 3 


A woman walks along the streets of Zanzibar’s Stone Town after opposition claims that the island’s voters had been cheated by the ruling party 


PHOTOGRAPH' VICTORIA BRnTAJN 


Zanzibar’s ballot hopes betrayed 


L ONG lines of 
country women 
wrapped in bright 
cloths and with their 
heads covered 
formed In the school court- 
yard just alter dawn, more 
than an hour before the polls 
opened for Zanzibar's first 
multi-party elections. 

The separate male queues 
grew more slowly with groups 
of men walking through the 
coconut plantations and down 
the pot-holed dirt road. 

All day and long into the 
night the queues inched for- 
ward a b the first rains of the 
season poured down and red 
mud rose ankle deep. Voters 
fetched paraffin- lamps as 
darkness fell. Election offi- 
cials. after a day without food 
or a break, sat on the concrete 
floor with bats swooping about 
their heads counting ballots 
by flickering light until dawn. 

The people’s passion for 
this election, held at the end 
of last month, was so strong 
that 98 per cent of Zanzibaris 
on the two islands of Ungunja 
and Pemba voted in the first 
round for president of Zanzi- 
bar. for the islands’ assembly. 
and for local councillors. 

But their passion was 
wasted, their faith squan- 
dered. An authoritarian and 
Incompetent state turned the 
exercise into bitter farce. It is 
a story repeated across Af- 


rica. from Kenya and Nigeria 
to Cameroon, Ivory Coast and 
Equatorial Guinea. It is the 
second phase of a betrayal of 
popular hopes. 

The morning after die vote 
four days of tension began 
with shops closed, no fishin g 
boats at sea. The women 
stayed home. In die narrow 
streets of the old Moorish 
Stone Town, supporters of the 
opposition Civic United Front 
(CUF) stood all day, radios in 
hand, recycling early results 
of the assembly vote which 
put them neck-and-neck with 
the ruling party. Chazna Cha 
Mapinduzi (CCM). 

On successive days first 
CUF and then CCM de-' 
nounced the elections as “not 
free and fair". CUF demanded 
a recount of all ballots cast in 
the presidential election: 
CCM called for the whole elec- 
tion to be nullified. 

The Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity observer team de- 
clared the elections to have 
been “free and transparent’*, 
while the United Nations and 
Commonwealth teams kept 
quiet The Canadian t ec hnical 
assistant to the Zanzibar Elec- 
toral Commission became in- 
visible. and heavyweights 
from the donor community 
flew in from Dar es Salaam. 

The UN team leader pro- 
posed to the Zanzibar Elec- 
tion Commission (ZEQ that 


together they should re-exam- 
ine all the figures. "They 
turned the offer down, 4 ’ said 
Ambassador R~»m Karanko, a 
Finn with long experience in 
Tanzania. “We could have 
done it in 24 hours,’’ he said. 

In four out of five constitu- 
encies where the UN was able 
to compare its figures with 
ZEC's, there were discrepan- 
cies. In the most serious case. 
Mlandege constituency, the 
UN figures for the presiden- 
tial election agreed with those 
of the assistant returning offi- 


cer and monitors from the in- 
dependent local group. Ze- 
mog, giving CCM 2,775 and 
CUF 2,792. ZEC, however, an : 
nounced a CCM win with 
3.248 votes to CUP'S 2.319- 

•‘This seriously calls in 
question the validity of the 
whole count of ZEC.” accord- 
ing to Ambassador Karanko. 

On the main street, as dis- 
cont ent gr ew, crowds of CCM 
and CUF youths traded in- 
sults from rival corners. On 
the mainland and in the Zan- 
zibari diaspora from the Gulf 
to Europe parties prema- 
turely celebrated the defeat of 
the ruling party. 


Id the mid-afternoon of the 
fourth day ZEC announced 
that COM’s Sahnln Amour 
Juzna. the incumbent presi- 
dent. had won with 165.271 
votes over CUF’s Seif Sberif 
Hamad’s 163.706. there were 
4.000 spoiled ballots. 

CCM T-shirts and caps 
sprouted from trucks, and 
processions of cars, taxis and 
motorbikes roared all over 
the main island of Ungtntfa 
with their young male passen- 
gers waving tree branches 
and cheering the ruling party . 


The mood turned ugly as they 
screamed “go borne" in dis- 
tricts where people from 
Pemba live. (Pemba voted 
heavily for CUF.) The next 
day Dr Amour was sworn in 
again as president 
“After the announcement 
all files were dosed," aid Am- 
bassador Karanko. “It is a 
closed chapter. No reconcilia- 
tion of the figures is possible. 
ZEC refused to meet Zemog or 
any other monitoring group,” 
said Dr Haroub Othman. 
chief coordinator of Zemog, 
an independent group of 140 
observers set up by the Zanzi- 
bar Legal Services Centre. 


Zemog’s report highlighted 
a pattern of handicaps for the 
opposition based an the rul- 
ing party's failure to dissoci- 
ate itself from the state. From 
registration, through the cam- 
paign, to the counting, includ- 
ing discrepancies between the 
numbers of voters registered 
and of votes cast and toe 
refusal to announce the presi- 
dential vote by constituen- 
cies. the verdict was “bad”. 

Calls by former president 
Julius Nyerere. and from Ze- 
mog, for a government of 
national unity to reflect the 
two parties' virtually equal 
support were Ignored. Instead 
Dr Amour boosted his major- 
ity of two seats in the Zanzi- 
bar parliament by choosing 
nine CCM hardliners as the 
nominated MFs the constitu- 
tion provides for. 

Cynicism about democracy, 
multi-party politics, and an 
international community 
which has turned election 
monitoring into a charade, 
has grown as quickly in Tan- 
zania in recent days as it did 
in Uganda in 1980 when the 
military junta stole the elec- 
tion for Milton Obote under 
toe nose of Commonwealth 
observers. Likewise in 
Angola in 1992 when the UN- 
supervised elections were ef- 
fectively overturned by Uni- 
ts ’s return to war. 

Post-colonial Africa found 


stability — at a price — in its 
one-parfy states. But across 
the rrmtfoprrt. this phase of 
history is ending, with even 
toe best of the parties de- 
graded by corruption, nepo- 
tism. misuse of the security 
services and distancing from 
the people. The new phase, in 
which file outsiders’ catch- 
words are ’’democracy*’ and 
“good governance” is fragile 
and illusory. It risks breaking 
down into instability or au- 
thoritarianism, as Tanzania 
illustrates. 

Last month's debacle has 
deepened the splits between 

Zanzibar and toe mainland 

and between Zanzibar’s two 
islands. It has also encour- 
aged a sense of grievance 
which could be easily trans- 
lated into Islamic extremism. 

Not since file Zanzibar rev- 
olution of 30 years ago. when 
10.000 people died, has there 
been such fear of instability. 
Tanzania was toe stable back- 
bone of a region which has 
suffered the refugee conse- 
quences of Amin’s Uganda, 
and of waves of ethnic kill- 
ings in Rwanda and Burundi. 
Amid toe tensions and fears 
which stalk a region includ- 
ing Kenya, northern. Uganda 
and southern Sudan, a stable 
Tanzania will be badly missed. 
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Not since the Zanzibar revolution has 
there been such fear of instability * 



Tanzanian soldiers follow election results by radio during 
a parade in Dar es Salaam mottiORAPH: rjcardomazalan 
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Strongmen win West’s vote of confidence 


F EW people believe the 
writer Ken Saro-Wiwa 
was dispatched to 
death row in Nigeria this 
week because he really or- 
ganised the murders of four 
rival Ogoni leaders. The 
evidence was weak and the 
tribunal was for from in- 
tent on seeking justice. 

Perhaps Nigeria’s mili- 
tary rulers wanted rid of 
him because his campaign 
against Shell Gil deprived 
them of a few more million 
pounds to plunder. But it is 
just as likely they saw in 
Ken Saro-WIwa a much 
greater threat. His mobili- 
sation of the Ogoni people 
offered an unsettling exam- 
ple of organised defiance to 
Nigeria’s power structure. 

Some other African lead- 
ers must be grateful to Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha’s heavy- 
banded repression for 
diverting attention from 
their own efforts to thwart 
challenges to their power. 

Like Nigeria’s dictator, 
many of those who will 
gather for next week’s Com- 
monwealth summit still as- 
sure the world that they are 
committed to democratic 
reform. Yet five years after 
the end of the cold war was 
to have ushered in a new 
wave of freedom to Africa, 
democracy is on the retreat 
despite some successes. 


South Africa's transition 
is a lesson for all. Bat seen 
from some of Africa’s presi- 
dential palaces, the view is 
of a multi-party South Af- 
rica dominated by single 
party unlikely to be chal- 
lenged in the foreseeable 
future. It Is an example not 
a few leaders are trying to 
follow. 

There are still multi- 
party systems aplenty. Po- 
litical parties, independent 
newspapers and other seed- 
lings of the promised free- 
dom have sprouted across 
the continent. Elections 
abound. But all too often 
they are not signs that dem- 
ocratic concepts, such as 
freedom to criticise, are 
taking root. Instead they 
are merely a price Africa’s 
old autocrats can afford in 
an effort to ward off foreign 
criticism and keep the aid 
flowing. And they have 
learnt that the West Is not 
interested in much more 
ttign a facade of democracy 
so long as economic 
reforms are cm track.' 

- Kenya was once a one- 
party state. Zimbabwe 
never quite got there. But 

from the way their respec- 
tive presidents behave, 
they might as well be. 

.Three years ago Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi's rule 
in Kenya looked close to 


collapse. He had been 
forced into an election by a 
freeze on Western aid. So 
he gave Kenyans a vote and 
a multitude of parties to 
choose from. Then he divid- 
ed an already fragmented 
opposition, and turned the 
country against itself with 
toe callous manipulation of 
ethnic rivalries. Every 
death sponsored by Mr Moi 
was touted as evidence that 
democracy does not work. 


When he won, with less 
thaw half the popular vote, 
toe Kenyan president took 
it as endorsement to carry 
on as before. Graft is still 
rife. The opposition is 
harassed. Some parties are 
banned. Opponents are 
jailed. Constituencies are 
being gerrymandered ready 
for the next presidential 
election in two years. 

Some foreign aid Is frozen 
but only because toe crack- 
down is a bit too blatant for 


donor tastes. And there's 
no reason to believe that 
Mr Moi’s groundwork will 
not bring him victory a gain. 

Similarly, in Zimbabwe 
opposition is effectively 
neutralised and President 
Robert Mngabe is crafting a 
de facto one-party state five 
years after he was forced to 
abandon his plan to write it 
in to the constitution. 

Even those countries 
hailed as exemplars have 


stumbled. Uganda remains 
a no-party state, landed for 
ite strict adherence to the 
IMF blueprint rather than 
any democratic pretensions. 

In Zambia President 
Frederick Chilnba was 
elected four years ago after 
cuts in Western aid helped 
force former president Ken- 
neth Kaon da to the polls. 
Mr Chilnba was heralded 
as toe vanguard of a wave 
of popular reform that toe 
old autocrats would be un- 
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able to resist Today be has 
joined their club. 

Mr Chilnba heads a gov- 
ernment widely dismissed 
as corrupt and at best In- 
competent Many in Zam- 
bia’s democracy movement 
have quit in disgust Per- 
haps the biggest indictment 
of toe government is that 
its shortcomings have revi- 
talised Mr Kaunda- 

President Chilnba plotted 
to have Mr Kannda de- 
ported as an alien because 
bis parents were bora in 
wbat is now Malawi. The 
government was forced to 
back off but It is still trying 
to use toe issue to prevent 
Mr Kaunda from running 
for president again. 

The return of Mr Kaunda 
Is also a comment on the 
dearth of credible opposi- 
tion leaders. It is a problem 
not confined to Zambia. 

Africa’s democrats are di- 
vided on the causes but 
many point the finger at 
toe West. Its enthusiasm 
for democracy five years 
ago bas waned in favour of 
ensuring economic reform. 
So long as African leaders 
adhere to privatisation and 
unpopular structural ad- 
justment programmes then 
it is thought a bit too much 
to ask them to throw them- 
selves entirely to the mercy 
of the voters. 


O lf there really was no hope for Hackney Downs, it was hard 
to explain the tears of the pupils and the angry sense of 
betrayal among many of their parents which greeted the 
decision to close it. Why were they so upset if the school 
was so dreadful? The truth was that Hackney Downs had 
hope, but realising it was going to be too expensive. 
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Yeltsin says 
his health is 
‘not too bad’ 


James Meek in Moscow 


P RIME-TIME televi- 
sion resurrected the 

rule of Boris Yeltsin 
last night by broad- 
casting the first pictures of 
the ailing Russian leader 
since he was taken to hospital 
with a heart attack. 

Rumours that the president 
was dead had become more 
insistent as the information 
blackout on his condition 
entered its second week. Yes- 
terday's videotape proved he 
is still alive and talking. 

Mr Yeltsin, dressed in a 
tracksuit and sitting opposite 
the prime minister. Victor 
Chernomyrdin, was shown 
saying: “Subjectively, I don’t 
feel too bad now.” He added 
that he was meeting doctors 
twice a day. "Of course, I still 
have to be brought back to 
normal health, but Fm not 
now in any danger,” he said. 

The pictures were broad- 
cast on the mid -evening news 
on the ORT channel, the most 
widely received in Russia. Mr 
Yeltsin's face was slightly 
puffy and he slurred his 
words a little. 

But the continuing serious- 
ness of his condition, and 
doubts about who is really 
running the country, were 
highlighted after yesterday’s 
meeting with the prime min- 
ister when Mr Chernomyrdin 


said he had taken partial con- 
trol of four key ministries. 

The departments — de- 
fence. security, foreign and 
interior — normally report di- 
rectly to Mr Yeltsin, but 
under the strict medical 
regime at the Central Clinical 
Hospital, he Is allowed only 
brief meetings with aides. 

“The president has to be 
partially relieved of these 
duties to give him a better 
chance to recover,*’ said Mr 
Chernomyrdin. 

Despite the uncertainty, 
confidence was growing yes- 
terday that December’s par- 
liamentary elections would 
take place as planned with 
the participation of all the big 
parties, including the.popular 
liberal Yabloko bloc, which 
was refbsed registration on a 
technicality by the central 
electoral commission. 

The Yabloko leader, Gri- 
gory Yavlinsky, made his bid 
for reinstatement in the su- 
preme court yesterday, say- 
ing: “What we are defending 
here is the very possibility of 
a peaceful transfer of power.” 

Judges put off a final deci- 
sion until today, but all die 
signs point to a decision in 
Mr Yabloko’s favour. Most 
rejected parties have had 
their complaints about the 
commission’s chairman, Ni- 
kolai Ryabov, upheld. 
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Shevardnadze trades on voters’ hopes for stability 


Georgia’s leader is accused by his political 
opponents of kowtowing to Russia. 
Andrew Harding reports from Tbilisi 


E DUARD Shevardnadze, 
Georgia’s leader, faces 
presidential elections 
this weekend which may 
reward him for bringing po- 
litical stability to the country 
or punish him for economic 
chaos which has left teachers 
earning around £3 a month, 
and most businesses in the 
hands of the mob. 

Mr Shevardnadze’s aides, 
pointing confidently to opin- 
ion polls predicting victory, 
say the only thing that wor- 
ries them is alow turnout Al- 
most a million people, about a 
sixth of the population, have 
already left the country. 

Five candidates are run- 
ning against Mr Shevard- 


nadze, who won international 
celebrity status as Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s pro-Western for- 
eign minister, but then 
returned to his newly inde- 
pendent homeland to take 
charge after his predecessor 
was ousted in a bloody coup. 

Most opposition votes are 
likely to go to Dzhumber Pa- 
tiashvili, aged 56, who like Mr 
Shevardnadze enjoyed a stint 
as Communist Party boss in 
Georgia, and whose populist 
platform has won him sup- 
port from a broad mix of dis- 
gruntled nationalists and 
communists. 

So far, the swarm of inter- 
national election monitors 
who have descended on Geor- 


gia’s elegantly dilapidated 
capital, Tbilisi, seem rela- 
tively happy with the way the 
campaigns — one for a new 
president, and one for a new, 
stronger parliament — have 
been handled. 

That marks a strong con- 
trast with the abuses which 
marred Armenia’s parliamen- 
tary elections earlier this 
year and which diplomats 
fear will turn next week’s 
Azerbaijan elections into "a 
farce”. 

“Shevardnadze — I guess,” 
nodded Nana Kvarchelia. 
aged 37, a mother who turned 
up to hear him speak at Sta- 
lin’s hometown of GorL 

“Electricity is still a prob- 
lem. But life is getting better, 
slowly. I think the worst is 
over,” she said. 

Standing on the steps of 
Joseph Stalin's “cottage” — a 
wooden building entombed in 
an austere sandstone prison 


— Mr Shevardnadze did not 
seem to mind when speakers 
made comparisons between 
him and the Soviet dictator. 

"The fact Is.” he said in an 
interview, “that for the next 
four or five years stability in 
Georgia depends on me.” 

“Stability" is certainly a 
valuable commodity in a 


ning — quietly outman- 
oeuvring the rival paramili- 
tary forces which almost 
strangled his government, 
until a failed assassination at- 
tempt two months ago gave 
him the the excuse to move in 
forthekilL 

The attack, a car bomb 
which injured Mr Shevard- 


He has quietly outmanoeuvred the 
rival paramilitary forces which 
almost strangled his government 


country which has already 
lost two large chunks of terri- 
tory to. secessionist fighters, 
and where, until recently, the 
sound of gunfire was more 
common than car horns. 

Mr Shevardnadze has set 
about cultivating it with his 
own typically ponderous cun* 


nadze as- be was on his way to 
sign Georgia's new constitu- 
tion, jolted the authorities 
and prompted a wave of 
arrests. 

The former security min is- 
ter, Igor Giorgadze. was 
accused of masterminding a 
coup attempt and fled to Mos- 


cow where he re mains in hid- 
ing. managing to evade the 
Russian police with suspi- 
cious ease. 

The incident underlined 
Georgia's uneasy, almost 
paranoid, relationship with 
its powerful nothem neigh- 
bour, Russia. 

As no Georgian will ever 
forget, it was Russian jets, 
mercenaries and guns which 
helped Abkhazian fighters 
win de facto independence for 
their Black Sea region in 1993. 

“Shevardnadze’s policy 
towards Russia is one of un- 
conditional surrender,” com- 
plained an MP, Notar No- 
tarize, who feels Mr 
Shevardnadze has failed to 
stand up to his former mas- 
ters. “We could be like the 
Baltics — independent In-' 
stead we have Russian troops 
breathing down our necks.” 
he said. 

Mr Shevardnadze’s deci- 


sion to join the Common- 
wealth of Independent States 
and to allow Russian troops to 
remain on Georgian territory 
provoked outrage here. But 
his chief of staffs Peter Mam- 
radze, said: “We had no 
choice. It was a matter of life 
or death for our country. You 
know what Russia is like.” 

Some observers fear sparks 
could fly again soon as Mos- 
cow and Tbilisi vie for control 
of a pipeline carrying oil from 
the Caspian Sea basin to west- 
ern markets. Western oilm en 
in Azerbaijan have promised 
both countries a share of the 
spoils, but Georgia is being 
tipped, in the long-term, as 
tiie favourite. 

But Mr Shevardnadze 
seems likely to be back in his 
afffide on Monday, running 
Georgia, albeit with a stron- 
ger, and almost certainly 
more critical, parliame nt to 
handle. 


Walesa 
claws 
back in 
polls 

iltattlMW Brazlnald 
bi Warsaw 


A S CAMPAIGNING for 
tomorrow’s first round 
of Poland's presidential 
elections officially ended yes- 
terday, final opinion polls 
showed support for President 
Lech Walesa steadily rising 
as anti-communist forces 
begin to rally around him. 

The polls showed Mr Wa- 
lesa narrowly trailing the 
young leftwing challenger, 
Aleksander Kwasniewski of 
the reformed communists. 
Both men enjoy leads over the 
remaining 11 candidates, and 
are widely expected to 
advance to the deciding 
round on November 19. 

Mr Kwasniewski's cam- 
paign headquarters has 
launched a bitter attack on 
the president, a move many 
expected to set the tone for a 
divisive second round. 

“We have reasons to believe 
that units of the special secret 
services under the president’s 
control are being used against 
Aleksander Kwasniewski," 
claimed Zbigniew Siemiant- 
kowski, an MP of the ruling 
Democratic Left Alliance. Mr 
Kwasniewski's party. 

Perhaps more damning 
were allegations by die Left 
that the most detested man in 
Poland, Mieczyslaw 

Wachowski, Mr Walesa’s for- 
mer driver and a close confi- 
dant, has not been sacked as 
the president claims but is se- 
cretly r unning his campaign. 

Mr Kwasniewski, aged 41. 
also spent the remaining days 
of the campaign dodging alle- 
gations. Newspapers with 
close ties to Mr Walesa dis- 
closed documented reports of 
alleged financial impropri- 
eties by the leftwing candi- 
date and his colleague, die 
prime minister, Jozef Oleksy. 

Mr Kwasniewski's polished 
reputation was tarnished yes- 
terday when a parliamentary 
commission dominated by 
party colleagues refused to 
release his financial records. 

Speaking to a packed final 
election rally. Mr Kwas- 
niewski said that tomorrow’s 
vote was a choice between 
“stability and chaos”. 

Meanwhile, Wladyslaw Bar- 
toszewski, Poland's foreign 
minister, said yesterday foe 
Vatican opposes any revision 
of a 1993 concordat with 
Poland, which has not been 
ratified by foe ruling coalition 
on foe grounds that it may 
limit the rights of non-Cafoo- 
lics. Its ratification has be- 
come a key election issue. 
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£ 75 ’ 

MALAGA 

£ 79 * 

PORTUGAL 

£ 95 * 

CALIFORNIA 

£ 99 * 

WASHINGTON D.C. 

£ 118 * 

GERMANY ■ 

£ 135 * 

FRANCE 

£ 166 * 

ITALY 

£ 195 * 

AUSTRALIA 

£ 218 * 


®hat can Hertz, the world’s 
#1 car rental company, offei 
you cm weekly leisure rentals? 

can accept prepaid 
bookings as little as 24 hours 
before departure. 

@e have no pre-departure 
amendment or cancellation 
charges. 

@ e promise to beat any price 
you’re quoted by another 
car rental company for an 
equivalent prepaid booking to 
any of the destinations above. 

(§)e aim to make sure that 
■nobody beats our deals’. 

@ imply calf your local travel 
agent, or Hertz direct 24 
hours a day; 7 days a week on: 

0345 555 888 
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First Lady may be called to testify on ‘cover-up’ 

Republicans smell 
Whitewater blood 



Jonathan riwdlw d 
In Washington 




R epublicans in the 
United States were 
jubilant yesterday 
after they dealt a 
double blow to Bill CllnUm 
and made the most serious 
attack on abortion rights in a 
generation. 

Senate investigators said 
yesterday they had moved 
closer to implicating the pres- 
ident's wife. Hillary CImton, 
in an alleged cover-up 
following the mysterious 1993 
death of the them White House 
lawyer Vince Foster — and 
hinted they might call Mrs 
Clinton as a star witness. 

Under Intense interroga- 
tion during a fresh round of 
Whitewater hearings, two 
aides to Mrs Clinton revealed 
i nc onsistencies with previous 
testimony they had made. 

Alfonse D* Amato, chairman 
of the senate h anking commit- 
tee, all but accused the airiwa 
of lying. He said the testimony 
of Susan Thomases. Mrs Clin- 
ton's closest confidante, was 
“beyond belief — it is not 
credible or believable.'* 

Ms Thomases had rigfmtvi 
that she could not remember a 
ftve-and-a-half hour visit to 
the White House and count- 
less telephone calls made im- 
mediately after Foster's death. I 
Republicans claim that 


newlydisdosed phone records 
confirm a flurry of conversa- 
tions between Ms Thomases. 
Mrs Clinton’s chief of staff 
Maggie Williams, and Mrs 
Clinton herself. They believe 
the women were working 
together to keep police from 
searching Foster's office — 
where sensitive Whitewater 
land-deal files were stored, 

Ms Williams was also forced 
to retract her. daim that she 
had not spoken to Ms Tho- 
mases that night Telephone 
records show the women did 
speak shortly afte r lam — 
after Ms WiUmbm h ad entered 
Foster’s office. 

The new evidence emerged 
as Republicans sought to capi- 
talise on the latest blunder by 
Mr Clinton, who admitted to a 
conservative columnist that 
he had behaved “like a prime 
minister, not a president” 
and had felled to read the 
rightward drift in the US. 

Mr Clinton phoned the 
writer Ben Wattenberg and 
frankly condemned, his own 
record. He conceded that, by 
, 1994, he had “lost the 
l language" of the centrist New 
Democrat and had become "a 
| cardboard cut-out of myself*. 

Last month, Mr Clinton de- 
! lighted Republicans by an- 
nouncing he had raised taxes ! 
“too much” to bis 1993 bud- 
get At the time he had staked 
his presidency on the move. 

Republicans hope to main- 


tain the momentum next 
Tuesday, when toe Senate de- 
bates this week's histori c vote 
by toe House of Representa- 
tives to ban a rare, late-term 
abortion procedure and jail 
doctors who perform it Doc- 
tors resort to toe method only 
rarely to cases of severe foetal 
abnormality or when the 
mother's life is endangered. 

The bill is likely to g»rn 
quick passage to the Senate, 
although While House aMns 
said Mr Clinton would veto it. 

Republicans claimed they 
were now on the road to a 
comprehensive ban on 
i abortion. The vote marked 
toe first time Congress had 
moved to outlaw a specific 
| abortion procedure since toe 
supreme court's landmark 
Roe v Wade decision in 1973. 

In a remarkable shift, 73 
Democrats crossed sides to 1 
vote with toe Republicans. | 

Kate Micbehnan, president I 
of the National Abortion and 
Reproductive Rights Action 
L eag u e, called toe vote “the 
most devastating and appall- 
ing attack on a. woman's 
freedom to choose in toe his- 
tory of the House.” 
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Morocco leads 
world in export 
of cannabis 
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Face zn toe crowd . . . Supporters of Algerian presidential candidate Said Saadi stage an 
election rally in Tfcaaouzon stadium. France yesterday told Algerian residents they 
would not have six days to vote, as promised by Algiers. Instead they must cast their 
ballot an November 11 and 12 or on election day itself, November 16 photograph- laurevt sazy 


Leonard Doyle 

M OROCCO has become 
the world’s leading 
cannabis exporter and 
income from an officially 
sanctioned drugs trade is now 
its main source of foreign ex- 
change, says a secret report to 
the European Union. 

The respected Paris-based 
Geopolitical Drug Watch 
r-in jr ^ c that the drug trade is 
protected and even managed 
by people close to King Has- 
son — among them close rela- 
tives. former government 
ministers, businessmen, may- 
ors and MPs. 

It concludes that Morocco 
has overtaken Pakistan and 
Afghanistan as the main 
source of cannabis and has 
become the main supplier to 
the European drugs market. 
There has been a 10 -fold in- 
crease In cannabis cultivation 
in Morocco in 10 years, toe 
organisation claims, and the 
country has the capacity to 
export more than 1,000 tons 
annually. 

Corruption at every level of 
government has led the au- i 


thorlties to turn a blind eye to 
smuggling and cultivation. 
The result is that Morocco is 
also becoming an important 
route for heroin, cocaine and 
other hard drugs destined for 
Europe. 

A spokesman for Geopoliti- 
cal Drug Watch said the 
report’s findings cast doubt 
on complaints that drug 
smuggling from the Nether- 
lands and the EU's Schengen 
open borders accord are be- 
hind increased drug seizures 
to EU member states. The 
French daily. Le Monde, 
which published extracts 
from a leaked copy of the 
report yesterday, said that 
Moroccan drug production 
was concentrated in the 
mountainous Rif region in 
the north and that more than 
200,000 farmers produce can- 
nabis for the European mar- 
ket. 

The “revenue from canna- 
bis derivatives [hashish] are 
the country’s main source of 
income," the report con- 
cludes. 

At home with Dm cannabis 
grower*, pag* 15 


British Mid East 
legacy lingers on 



Derek Brown in 

Jerusalem on how 
colonialism shaped 
a region struggling 
with painful change 

T HE Foreign Secretary, 
Malcolm Rifkind, tomor- 
row begins a five-day 
tour of six and a half Middle 
Eastern countries, all in- 
vented, shaped or mice occu- 
pied by Britain. 

The visit will not cause 
much of a stir. In Amman, Mr 
Rifkind will be welcomed 
warmly by King Hussein, the 
most loyal of kings. In finan- 
cially-strapped Saudi Arabia, 
there will be no more than po- 
lite expressions of interest in 
buying more Tornado jets. 
Lebanon will be a fleeting af- 
fair. In Syria he will meet 
President Hafez Assad, whose 
party-pooping views on toe 
Middle East peace process 
will no doubt be heard with 
interest later by the Israelis. 
When he gets to Gaza, Mr 
Rifkind may announce an- 
other dribble of aid for toe 
half-country of Palestine. In 
Cairo, his last port of call, 
there will be praise for 
Egypt’s peacemaking role. 

The region remains impor- 
tant to Britain. Last year, 
following the consistent pat- 
tern of the past three years, 
the balance of trade with toe 
countries on Mr Rifkind's 
itinerary was running at two- 
to-one. with Britain netting 
nearly £1,700 million. 

But the opposite Is not true. 
One of the greater Ironies of 
the post-imperial era is that 
Britain is not very important 
any more. In a region which 
could almost merit a label of 
origin Made in Britain. 

In 1921 Winston Churchill 
was colonial secretary, and 
the dawn was rising on what 
the historian. Elizabeth Mon- 
roe, used as toe title of her 
definitive work, Britain’s Mo- 
ment in toe Middle East 
The colonial plotters 
slapped down their, own new 
frontiers on toe cultural, his- 
torical and religious map of 
the region. Astonishing deals 
were done and colossal prom- 
ises made: the French were to 
have Syria and Lebanon; the 
Jews were to have a national 
home in Palestine; the 
princes of Arabia were to 
have a kingdom. Then, after 
toe defeat of the Ottoman 
Turks, came the reckoning. 

Transjordan (now the king- 
dom of Jordan) was carved 
away from the British man- 
dated territory of Palestine, 
the better to fit Churchill’s 
Imperial schemes. Iraq was 
compiled from eastern rem- 
nants of the crumpled Otto- 
man empire. Kurds, Sunni 


Muslims and Shi as were 
lumped together in a client 
kingdom rich moil 

The proud prince of Najd 
(now Saudi Arabia), was pe- 
remptorily ordered to give a 
r hurtle of his land to new 
Iraq and compensated with a 
large slice of Kuwait Faisal, 
the extremely temporary 
Arab king of Syria, was 
chased out of Damascus by 
toe French — who had also 
snapped up Lebanon in the 
post-Ottoman fire sale — and 
imposed on Iraq as a compen- 
sation prize. Hie brother,' 
Abdullah, got Transjordan. 

Untroubled by any serious 
rivals, toe British were able 
to carry on in much the same 
high-handed way, imposing 
and deposing regimes. Install- 
ing garrisons, putting down 
rebellions, carving out oil 



Churchill: maps drawn to 
fit bis Imperial schemes 

concessions, for the next 20 
years. 

It has become a common- 
place to say that toe second 
world war shattered toe em- 
pire and that the Suez cam- 
paign of 1956 finally swept 
aside toe illusion that Britain 
was still a great power. The 
irony is that it was here, 
where notions of empire had 
their shortest run and left so 
little mark In terms cf politi- 
cal culture, that the British 
influence lingered longest 

In Israel and the occupied 
territories, it is tempting to 
say that little remains of the 
British .mandate, which lasted 
less than 30 years. Yet toe 
place itself the vortex of 
Middle East conflict, was | 
moulded by the British. The 
frontiers were cynically 
hacked from historical reality 
by the 1916 Anglo-French 
Sykes-Picot pact toe League 
cf Nations and the empire- 
builder, W. S. Churchill The 
demographic balance was ir- 
revocably altered by toe Bal- 
four Declaration and subse- 
quent Jewish immigration. 

Next week Mr Rifkin d will 
make his way through a 
region struggling to rhang n 
and findm git painful He will 
doubtless congratulate the 
leading players in toe peace 
game for their courage in 
breaking with toe past It may 
hot be fendflil to suggest that 
what toe Middle East is truly 
trying to escape Is toe legacy 
of British manipulation. 
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Unofficial claims by Paris detectives put pressure on Government 

Mastermind of French 
bombings ‘is in London’ 


Paul Webster In Paris 
and Richard Narton-Taytar 


A N ALGERIAN living 
in London was yes- 
terday named by 
French police 
sources as a key figure be- 
hind the three-month bomb- 
ing campaign which has 
killed seven people and in- 
jured nearly 200 in France. 

The allegation that Abou 
Fares — the pseudonymous 
editor of a clandestine news 
bulletin. al-Ansar. published 
in west London — was behind 
the attacks was ma d e in the 
French newspaper Le Monde, 
i It said detectives had estab- 
1 lished links between Mr 
Fares and an alleged terrorist 
j leader. Boualem Bensaid, ar- 
rested in Paris on Wed- 
I nesday. 

Media reports said Mr Ben- 
said's fingerprints matched 


those found on the fragments 
of at least one of the bombs. 

In Britain, security sources 
insisted that MI5 and the 
Special Branch were liaising 
closely with their French 
counterparts. But the press 
leak has embarrassed the 
British government and may 
have been intended to. Only 
last Tuesday, the Foreign Sec- 
retary. Malcolm Rifkind, de- 
nied that London had become 
a haven for Islamic 
guerrillas. 

France has repeatedly 
accused al-Ansar of inciting 
Islamic extremists to carry 
ont terrorist activities. A 
recent issue of the Arabic 
newspaper praised past 
attacks in Algeria. Security 
sources in Whitehall res- 
ponded yesterday by saying 
they relied on the French au- 
thorities to provide sufficient 
information for extradition. 

There was no official public 


confirmation of the allegation 
against Mr Fares but detec- 
tives in Paris claimed Mr 
Bensaid had telephoned him 
before ordering a Lille terror- 
ist unit to prime a bomb to be 
set off in the northern city on 
Sunday. Police seized the 
bomb in a raid on Thursday. 
Mr Fares was unofficially de- 
scribed as being “responsible 
for giving orders". 

Mr Fares's name was also 
said to be contained in a note- 
book carried by Khaled Kel- 
kal. who was shat dead near 
Lyon last month after being 
linked with an attempt to 
blow up a high-speed train on 
the Lyon-Paris line. 

If the police allegation that 
Mr Fares also co-ordinated 
terror units in Belgium and 
Italy is true, it seems likely 
that President Jacques Chirac 
would have informed John 
Major during the British- 
French summit last weekend 


that elements of Algeria's 
hardline Armed Islamic 
Group (GIA) were operating 
against France from Britain. 

Mr Fares was said by detec- 
tives to be legally resident in 
London, one of the main pro- 
paganda bases for the GIA. 
which opposes the Algerian 
junta and is determined to up- 
set the country's presidential 
election on November IB. 

Mr Bensaid. arrested with 
nine other Algerians, two oT 
whom were allegedly operat- 
ing a bomb factory in Lille, 
was tracked down by a classic 
police operation. French de- 
tectives said. Using informa- 
tion obtained after the arrest 
of Khaled Kelfcil’s accom- 
plices. the Algerian was 
traced to a Paris fiat. 

Police tapped all the public 
telephone boxes in tlie area 
where Mr Bensaid lived and 
listened when he made calls 
to London. Lyon and Lille. 
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Clinton mourns Pan Am dead 


US pledges to continue hunt as 
Lockerbie memorial dedicated 


Heir to the castle . . . Jayaram Khadka with Richard Morley . who is fulfilling a death-bed pledge to look after the youth. 
Mr Morley wants Jayaram to Inherit his estate, including Clearwell Castle (below) bnt the youth faces deportation 

Tycoon fights threat to deport ‘son* 

Home Office 
intervenes in 
saga of rescued 
Nepalese boy 

John Muffin 

A WIDOWED millionaire 
is threatening to quit 
Britain if the Home 



A WIDOWED millionaire 
is threatening to quit 
Britain if the Home 
Office deports a youth aged 19 
he regards as his son. He Is 
fulfilling a promise to the 
Nepalese youth's father in 
looking after him. and has be- 
queathed him his fortune. 

Richard Morley, aged 41. 
who owns the 18th century 
Clearwell Castle in the Forest 
of Dean, Gloucestershire, 
says Jayaram Khadka, who is 
privately educated, has not 
cost British taxpayers a 
penny. He accuses the Home 
Office of racism and is scout- 
ing for a new home for both of 
them in South America. 

Mr Morley, a survival 
training expert with the navy, 
suffered a collapsed lung at 
17.000ft while climbing in the 
Himalayas 10 years ago. He 
would have died but for the 
guide with his group, who ran 
down the Annapurna moun- 
tains far three days and 
raised the alarm. 

After convalescing. Mr 
Morley sought out his sav- 
iour. Basu Khadka, who had a 
serious heart condition, 
refused any offer of money 
but asked Mr Morley to take 
care of his son in the event of 
his death. 

Mr Morley said yesterday: 
“A man saves your life, you 
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owe him something. I agreed 
without question." 

Mr Morley and Mr Khadka 
kept in touch until 1990, when 
the correspondence dried up. 

Mr Morley. who has owned 
the castle for five years, went 
to the Himalayas and discov- 
ered that Mr Khadka had died 
of a heart attack. He set about 
finding Jayaram. It took him 
more than a month. 

“He was in rags and desti- 
tute. living on the floor of a 
restaurant He was working 
as a goat shepherd and down 
a mine.” 

Mr Morley. whose wife was 
to die two years later, brought 
him back. Jayaram has had a 
private tutor and has studied 
English literature, Greek phi- 
losophy, fine arts and the 
great classical works. Mozart 
Beethoven and Tchaikovsky. 

He has been unable to adopt 
the youth, whom he calls his 


son. But with no other chil- 
dren, Mr Morley said last 
night be wants Jayaram to in- 
herit die castle, a flat in 
Bloomsbury, house fa Mar- 
gate, antiques, and a 5,000- 
book academic library. 

But there is a problem. Mr 
Morley, who Is regarded as a 
reclusive figure locally, 
brought Jayaram into Britain 
on a visitor's visa, declaring 
he was aged 18. In fact he was 
aged 14. “We realised he was 
much younger than we sup- 
posed toe first time be bad a 
bath.” Mr Morley said. 

The Home Office rejected 
an application in May 1991. 
five months after the youth's 
arrival, to change his visa to 
one of indefinite leave to 
remain. It was refused in 
June 1992 and he missed the 
14-day appeal period, due to 
ill-health. 

He appealed In December 


1992 but the Home Office said 
it would not be considered. 
The appeal tribunal is now 
considering whether to up- 
hold a deportation notice. A 
decision is expected soon. 

“It took Jay a long time to 
adjust, and now he Is doing 
well. To kick him out of the 
country is ludicrous and In- 
humane,” Mr Morley said. 

Jayaram worked as a chef 
at Clearwell Castle, where Mr 
Morley ran a 15-bedroom 
hotel until he shut it last 
month. “There's no point, if 
we are going to leave.” 

Jayaram said; “I feel I have 
adjusted well to living here. I 
would be an outcast if I went 
back to the Himalayas. I call 
Richard my Gather ... He has 
really looked after me.” 

The Home Office would say 
only: “When foreign nation- 
als come over there is a proce- 
dure to be followed.” 


Doctors’ advice to pay for cervical smears sparks row 


continued from page one 
year test on the NHS. She was 
also worried about the 
relationship the practice 
might have with the private 
clinic.” 

There have been a number 
of well publicised rationing 
decisions made in Berkshire 
recently and Mrs Williams 
added; “l feel this is indica- 
tive of the climate of health 
care in Berkshire. I have 
heard of other instances 
where this has been sug- 
gested. Many women will be 
inclined to take their doctor's 
advice on this issue. 

“The cost of a private 
smear is £15 to £20. For 
women on a low Income this 
is a lot of money and they 


won't be able to afford it This 
is another example of the 
creeping privatisation that Is 
occuring in the NHS. If it is 
true medically that the 
smears should be carried out 
every three years, then this 
should be provided on the 
NHS. 

“Women won’t know 
whether to hang on for five 
years, and perhaps worry, or 
to pay privately every three 
years. Women will be 
confused,” 

One private family plan- 
ning clinic In London said 
yesterday it charged £45 for a 
“well woman check up” in- 
cluding a cervical smear and 
breast examination. 

Harriet Harman, Labour's 


health spokesman, said: 

I “This is further evidence of 
! creeping privatisation in tbe 
NHS. Women receiving this 
letter will feel that they have 
to go private to avoid the life- 
threatening disease of cervi- 
cal cancer.” 

Dr Young refused to com- 
ment on the letter, saying it 
was “inappropriate" to do so. 

“I can't make any comment 
on this at all. I'm afraid. Tm 
very sorry, but it is inconve- 
nient for me to talk to you at 
the moment I have no com- 
ment to make at alL” he said. 

Department of Health 
guidelines say all women 
aged between 20 and 64 
should have a smear at least 
every five years, but this can 


be three-yearly if health au- 
thorities prefer. In 1991. the 
last year for which figures are 
available. 46per cent of 
health authorities screened 
every, five years. 39 per cent 
screened every three years, 
and die rest offered a mix 
depending on the age of the 
women. 

A National Audit Office 
report in 1992 said screening 
every three years would cut 
j cervical cancer by 91 per cent, 

I while screening every five 
years cut it by 84 per cent 
Family doctors are paid 
£2.415 a year if they give cer- 
vical smears to SO per cent of 
eligible women on their lists, 
and £805 if they screen be- 
tween 50 and 80 per cent 
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In his grandfather’s old wardrobe, Jez inspects a thriving small 
crop of cannabis greatly assisted by a 600 -watt sodium light 
bulb. "What beauts!” he enthuses, gently stroking a leaf. 

“You can almost see them growing.” Jez is one of many home 
producers who have created a million pound trade in lighting 
equipment and marijuana seed — and the business is legal. 
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Ed Yumamy In Washington 


T HE names of the 270 
people blown out of the 
sky above Lockerbie 
rang into the air of a humid 
Washington afternoon yester- 
day as President Clinton dedi- 
I cated a memorial In Arlfag- 
I ton National Cemetery to the 
victims of the Pan Am bomb- 
fag seven years ago. 

They were read by repre- 
sentatives of thousands of rel- 
atives left behind to mourn: 
John Sammerville, Lindsay 
Ann SommervUle, Geraldine 
Anne Stephenson ... Each 
name was followed by & sol- 
emn tolling of a ship's belL 
Beneath the voices was an 
undertow of the engines of jet 
airliners with flight numbers 
other than Pan Am 103. which 
took off every five minutes 
from tbe airport close by. 
“They fell to earth, our hus- 


bands. our sons, our wives, 
our sweethearts . . ." the lach- 
rymose voice of Helen Engel- 
hardt. widow of Anthony 
Hawkins, declared over the 
loudspeaker. 

Mr Clinton recalled “the 
day when death commanded 
tiie heavens". Of the sandy- 
red rotunda, made from 270 
slates from Scotland, be said: 
“This simple monument 
speaks with a powerful 
voice.” He pledged that the 
United States would never 
relax its efforts to bring the 
bombers to justice. 

The next of kin sat on deck- 
chairs. their eyes full, their 
knuckles white with grief. 
Every now and then a name 
read out would connect to a 
face in the crowd. “Boyd 
David Ludlow”, and a woman 
winced with pain and buried 
her face in the collar of the 
man next to her. 

Rosemary Mild, of Sevema 


in Maryland, could not sit but 
walked along at the back of 
the crowd. Her daughter. Mir- 
iam, aged 20, had been killed. 
“I shall never have my daugh- 
ter back . . . but this is a place 
to come and remember her 
by. I’m grateful to the Scot- 
tish to give us this, a perma- 
nent place to come.” 

But the calm has evoked 
wrath as well as reverence. 
Some families, mainly Brit- j 
ish. pointedly stayed away i 
yesterday and will hold their 
own ceremony at the site 
today. They are angry at what 
they see as cover-up and inac- 
tion by the governments of 
Britain, France and the US. 

Tbe pomp in Arlington 
added more insult to some 
victims. M. S. Shastrl had 
come from Bombay to honour 
the memory of his daughter, 
Mridula. She had been a stu- 
dent at Oxford and had 
booked a treat for Christmas 
in New York aboard Pan Am 
flight 103. 

Mr Shastrl was now 
trapped behind a yellow plas- 
tic rope, stopped from enter- 


ing the ceremony area by a 
man dressed In a kilt, ‘i don't 
understand it. I don't under- 
stand it” he said. "1 lost my 
daughter. Yes, this thing does 
do something to help, but I 
can't get In." 

“Don't worry”, the man 
with the kilt said. "You will 
get to see the president." 

"We don’t care about that" 
Mr Shastri’s son said. “This 
is the ceremony." And the 
names rolled on: Amy Eliza- 
beth Shapiro. Mridula Shastrl 

Genevieve Walters, from 
Palm Beach, was also stuck 
behind a cordon while the 
name of her dead son. Rich- 
ard Armstrong Crawley, was 
read out "I'm so grateful to 
the Scottish for this. But now 
I just wish they would at least 
give me a chair," she said. 

Eventually a chair came 
and they were ushered 
through. "I know nothing can 
change,” Mrs Walters said. 
“But I shall get to see the 
stones from Scotland. To 
think, that’s where my boy 
was killed.'' 
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Mind you, we’re not making Jack Daniel’s faster. 
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we miss, our rockers. 
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Victim and killer: Richard 
Everitt and Badnil Miah 


Vivek Chaudhary 
in Somers Town 


Stone reminder . . . the table bearing the name of Richard Everitt, the 15-year-old killed by an Asian gang whose ‘blood was up’photoqraph: dawd uahseu. 


Race tension after white boy’s death 


T HE WREATHS and 
floral tributes mark- 
ing the spot where 15- 
yea r-old Richard 

Everitt was killed last year 
have been removed and a 
stone tablet bearing his name 
has been erected in their 
place. 

At the end of the week 
which saw the jailing for life 
of Badnil Miah for the mur- 
der of Richardlast August in 
Somers Town, north London, 
the spectre of his death con- 
tinues to loom over the Inner- 
city area which is blighted by 
unemployment, poverty and 
racism. 

The killing, which the Old 
Bailey trial heard was carried 
out by an Asian gang whose 
“blood was up and therefore 
any white boy would serve as 
a target", sparked a vicious 
cycle of racial violence, direc- 
ted mainly against the Bang- 


ladeshi community. It led to a 
deterioration In relations be- 
tween young Bangladeshis 
and their white peers end 
police. 

According to the Camden 
Racial Equality Council, 
there were a staggering 271 
racial incidents reported in 
and around Somers Town, an 
area at the back of King's 
Cross station near the heart 
of the capital, for the first six 
months of this year. 

Dharmendra Kanani, direc- 
tor of the EEC said: "At one 
stage, clashes between rival 
white and Bangladeshi gangs 
were a daily occurrence. The 
tension and. violence has been 
so severe that the authorities 
have not come across any- 
thing like this before — we 
didn’t know how to cope." 

The run-down homes and 
flats in Somers Town house 
some of the poorest people in 


Britain. Unemployment 
among whites is at 29 per cent 
and among Bangladeshis it is 
32 per cent Fifty-nine per 
cent of Bangladeshis suffer 
overcrowding. 

A form of apartheid has 
also emerged in the education 
system, with some schools 
and nurseries being exclu- 
sively white and others 
Asian. 

Huw Salisbury, head of 
South Camden Community 
school where 60 per cent of 
the pupils are of Asian origin 
and where Richard Everitt 
was a pupil said: "1 don’t 
think there’s been a time 
when Aslan pupils or their fe- 
miUies have not experienced 
difficulties. The violence and 
abuse has been virtually con- 
stant over the past three 
years." 

The school has set up a 
forum where pupils from dif- 



Pharmaadra Kanani . . . *we 
didn’t know howto cope’ 

threat races meet to discuss 
issues that effect the commu- 
nity. Understandably, racial 


violence has featured promi- 
nently. Meetings between 
teachers from different 
schools have also been held. 

Mr Salisbury said: “One 
step forward would be to have 
a situation where the commu- 
nity supports Integrated insti- 
tutions. Ton can’t have a com- 
munity with polarised 
schools.” 

Many feel that the answer 
is economic regeneration. 
The Somers Town Area Part- 
nership. comprising different 
local agencies, has been 
formed to help attract invest- 
ment and create employment. 

Mr Kanani said: “We need 
to galvanise people around 
the issues of unemployment, 
poverty and bad housing. The 
problem is how do you tackle 
racism and the chronic socio- 
economic problems.” 

What concerns many is the 
alienation felt by many young 


Bangladeshis. While no one 
denies the tragedy and brutal- 
ity of Richard Everitf s kill- 
ing, they point to the fact that 
several serious attacks on 
Bangladeshis have not been 
investigated by police with 
the same gusto. 

A local youth worker said: 
“It's going to take a long time 
to rebuild the trust We just 
hope that the next time a 
Bangladeshi is attacked, the 
police will apply the same 
standards that they applied to 
the Everitt case. Most don’t 
believe that will happen.” 

Lawyers representing Miah 
have already stated that they 
will appeal against his life 
sentence and are also plan- 
ning to launch a campaign to 
expose what they say has 
been a miscarriage of justice. 
With plans for a public meet- 
ing and petition many fear a 
local white backlash. 


Talks fail to 
bridge the 
Ulster gap 


David Sharrock 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE depth of the gulf 
between -the Govern- 
ment and Sinn Fein 
over the path to talks 
was revealed, yesterday when, 
after a four-hour meeting, the 

Northern Ireland minister, 
Michael Ancram, said he 
rejected the republicans’ 
three main objectives. 

Mr Ancram took the un- 
usual step of inviting repor- 
ters inside Stormont Castle to 
"set the record straight" after 
Sinn Fein’s chief negotiator, 
Martin McGuinness, had 
accused the Government of 
seeking an IRA surrender. 

Mr Ancram said Sinn Fein 
had three proposals which it 
said would break the Impasse 
in the peace process: a fixed 
date for all-party talks to 
begin; that the international 
body to- examine decommis- 
sioning should include all 
weapons, including those of 
the British Army; and that 
Downing Street should aban- 
don Its demand that the IRA 
start to decommission before 
Sinn Fein enters full all-party 
talks. 

He rejected all three propos- 
als as totally unacceptable. 
Sinn Fein knew the Govern- 
ment’s position very clearly. 
Indeed, it was the purpose of 
the twin-track policy to ap- 


proach the present difficulties 
over arms from a different 
perspective. 

But while Sinn Fein 
stopped just short of rejecting 
the twin-track approach — 
which has the backing of Dub- 
lin and President Clinton — 
there appeared to be uo 
grounds for believing that the 
gaps between the two sides 
can now be bridged. 

Mr McGuinness said the 
Government’s refusal to move 
on his party’s demands was a 
sign that the Unionists 
retained their veto in North- 
ern Ireland. “A Unionist veto 
on political dialogue has per- 
meated through everything 
we have been tcdd by this 
British government” 

Mr Ancram said there was 
no question of a Unionist veto 
and in a briefing paper which 
outlined how the interna- 
tional body on decommission- 
ing might function he offered 
a target date for all-party 
talks once its work had 
begun. 

Earlier Sinn Fein sources 
hinted that the talks might be 
called off unless the Govern- 
ment moved to bridge the gap. 
However, Mr Ancram said he 
was surprised to have been 
given a new Sinn Fein docu- 
ment at the end of yesterday's 
meeting which would now 
have to be examined. Such a 
move suggests that the talk- 
ing is not yet over. 


Protests force Government to 
shelve Dover port privatisation 


Keith Harper 
Transport EAtor 


r>LANS to privatise the port 
■ of Dover, which would 
have netted the Exchequer 
around £140 million, are to be 
dropped by the Government 
The announcement will be 
made early next week. 

Sir George Young, the 
Transport Secretary, has 
been forced to bow to a vocif- 
erous campaign mounted by 
the port authorities. They 
played an unfounded fears 
that the port might fall Into 
the h ands of and used 
the names of the Queen 
Mother and the wartime 
singer. Dame Vera Lynn, to 
good effect It was a campaign 
which the Government could 
not resist 

The Government will press 
ahead with the privatisation 
of Ipswich and Tyne, two of 


the three ports which the De- 
partment of Transport has 
been considering for 
privatisation. 

Sir George will make the 
most of a had job by saying 
that the time is not appropri- 
ate to privatise Dover because 
of uncertainties about the 
Channel Tunnel and that a de- 
cision will have to be left 
until after the election. 

Dover is not opposed to pri- 
vatisation, but says that the 
competition being whipped 
up as ferries and the tunnel 
compete for business makes a 
deferred decision the best 
option. 

Graham Allen, Labour’s 
transport spokesman, said: 
"If this is true, then it is good 
news, and a good signal for 
the campaign against rail pri- 
vatisation. There is no need 
to privatise a throughly good 
going concern. Dover will be 
relieved." 
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Snow Princess 
can be in credit 


Racing 


Ron Cox goes flat out for another winning 
favourite in the Tote November Handicap 


F LAT racing stretches 
into the dark days of 
December, thanks to 
the arrival of all- 
weather racing. But for many 
the season ends here. 

The Tote Credit November 
Handicap at Doncaster today 
is certainly the last big bet- 
ting event before the jumpers 
take over, and backers have 
fared pretty well in recent 
seasons with three of the last 
six favourites successful 
Snow Princess can provide 
further cheer. A filly in form 
and improving is always to be 
respected at this late stage, 
and it is no surprise that 
Snow Princess has been popu- 
lar in the ante-post market 
since it became clear the 
weights were set to rise 
considerably. 

From a lowly 6st 91b, Lord 
Huntingdon’s filly has moved 
up to 8st 21b and she almost 
certainly remains a step 
ahead of the handicapper 
after completing her hat-trick 
in a strongly-run race at New- 
market last month. 

She bids to become the 
seventh three-year-old to win 
the November Handicap in 
the last 10 years and her 
trainer won the race with an- 
other of the same age. Sail- 
cloth. in 1977 before going 
dose with Mr P Intips — also 
a three-year-old — 10 years 
later. 

Snow Princess, a late devel- 
oping daughter of Ela-Mana- 


Mou, had to be ridden along 
at half way on her last start 
but finished strongly to win 
convincingly. They generally 
go a good gallop in the No- 
vember Handicap, which will 
suit her admirably. 

Lord Huntingdon has been 
among the winners in the 
past few weeks and also runs 
Whitechapel, who is not out 
of it despite having to carry 
top weight. He runs consis- 
tently well in the good mile 
and a half handicaps. 

Dato Star, unbeaten in 
three National Hunt Flat 
races, had no luck in running 
in his warm-up over course 
and distance last month. But 
he looks high in the weights 
and would prefer soft ground. 

Reimei, with Frankie Det- 
tori riding for big handicap 
specialist Reg Akehurst, is an 
obvious eye-catcher following 
a satisfactory reappearance at 
Ascot, and Foundry Lane may 
well have been put aside for 
this in a bid to improve on 
stable-mate Penny A Days 
second last year. 

However, Snow Princess 
(3.25) is expected to prove 
herself a worthy favourite. 

Capias and Naked Wel- 
come, the original November 
Handicap top weights, have 
been re-routed to the Coopera- 
tive Bank Serlby Stakes. 

Both could be foiled by 
Henry Cecil's A1 Wldyan 
(2.20), who clearly appreci- 
ated the step up in distance 


when winning easily at 
Leicester. Although this oppo- 
sition is stronger, A1 Wldyan 
has had the benefit of a light 
campaign and Cecil is finish- 
ing toe season in good style. 

Art Of War (2.50). a one 
time Classic hope, had to go to 
Hamilton to open his account 
for the year. Gelded since the 
Greanham Stakes in April, 
when he ran far too freely, he 
quickened smartly from off 
the pace to best Subzero and 
Alzianah in a handy little 
conditions race at the Scot- 
tish track. 

Sprinting is his game and 
Art Of War can redeem some 
more of "his tarnished reputa- 
tion with a follow-up victory 
in the Keepmoat Holdings 
Stakes. 

Chepstow is the place to be 
for jump fens. The Tote Silver 
Trophy is a fascinating handi- 
cap hurdle, in which at least 
half a dozen can be given 
sound chances, but backers of 
Conquering Leader ( 1 - 30 ) 
should get a good run for 

their money. 

Highly rated by Nicky Hen- 
derson, her trainer. Conquer- 
ing Leader haa dona plenty of 
home work with a view to 
this valuable prize. 

She ran out one of last sea- 
son’s easiest winners when 

taking the mar es’ final at 
Newbury and went on to fin- 
ish third hehtru! Mor gomt 
Harbour and Jack Button at 
Aintree. That was over three 
miles, but Conquering Leader 
is not short of pace. 

Last season's top juvenile 
hurdles form is well repre- 
sented by Silver Wedge, Ba- 
lanak and Anzirm The last- 
named seems sure to benefit 
from todays extra half-mile 
and could be the danger. 

Berude Not To and Hill Of 
Tullow are interesting 
recruits to fences in file Ris- 
ing Stars Novice Chase. But 
on this occasion it might pay 
to side with experience in the 
shape of General Command 
(2.00). who turned in a good 
round of jumping at 
Newbury. 


Racing channel under orders 


S ATELLITE Information 
Services have announced 
its presenters for its new Rac- 
ing Channel, to be launched 
on Monday. 

Richard Pitman. Richard 
Hoiles. Mike Cattermole and 
Jim McGrath have been of- 
fered contracts and Holies 


will present the first pro- 
gramme. George Irvine, gen- 
eral manager of file channe l 
said: “I have gone for a blend 
of youth and experience and 
although I have employed 
four I am still screen testing. 

“Ideally I am looking for a 
final pool of six presenters.” 
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Close call . . . Miss Riviera (noseband) gets the better of Green Barries in the Dunkirk Maiden Stakes at Doncaster yesterday photograph, michael steel* 


Dunlop on 1 26 mark after Doncaster double 


J OHN DUNLOP, the 
Arundel trainer, took 
Us season’s tally to 126 
at Doncaster yesterday 
when he landed a double 
with Chief Bee and Wahiba 
Sands. 

Chief Bee's success in the 
Royal British Legion 
Stakes was never in serious 
doubt from a long way out 
The filly was pulling 
double for Kevin Darley as 
she raced alongside the 
hard-ridden Ahla and res- 
ponded readily once Darley 
asked her to quicken, cruis- 
ing home by four lengths. 

Wahiba Sands, also 
owned by Dunlop, had ear- 
ner started the ball rolling 


when staying on strongly to 

repel Private Song by half a 
length In division one of 
the Flanders Maiden 
Stakes. 

Wahiba Sands is a half- 
brother to Royal Ascot win- 
ner Mpdaillft Militiare and 
Dunlop’s travelling head 
lad. Robert Hamilton, said: 
“He’s about twice the size 
of his brother and when he 
fills into himself he should 
make a really nice horse.” 

Miss Riviera showed 
plenty of promise on her 
debut when showing a good 
turn of foot to defeat Green 
Barries in the Dunkirk 
Maiden Stakes. 

It was a disappointing 


outcome for Green Bar- 
ries's jockey Tyrone Wil- 
liams who now gone SO 
rides without a victory. His 
agony was compounded 
when the stewards banned 
him for two days (Novem- 
ber 13 and 14) for careless 
riding after they found 
Green Barries had ham- 
pered fiie winner. 

Michael Hills, who rode 
Miss Riviera, went on to 
clinch a 219-1 treble with 
victories on Sue’s Artiste in 
the Unknown Soldier 
Stakes and Charlie Sillett 
In foe concluding Poppy 
Handicap. 

Brian Smart, the Lam- 
bonrn trainer, continued 


his good run when Polly 
Golightly scraped home by 
a short head in foe Nor- 
mandy Beaches Nursery. 

At Uttoxeter Large 
Action, runner-up in last 
year’s Champion Hurdle, 
made a successful start to 
his fencing career in foe 
Undergear 'Terra Tire’ 
Novice Chase, but he was 
for from foot perfect 

“If you can get 10-1 with a 
run for foe Champion Hur- 
dle, take it!” was how Oli- 
ver Sherwood, foe gelding's 
trainer, summed it up. 

Jamie Osborne sat tight 
when Large Action, who 
started 7-2 on, got too close 
to foe second last fence be- 


fore readily oatspeeding 
Spinning Steel to collect by 
four lengths. 

“X could hardly watch the 
race as 1 was so nervous. ” 
admitted Sherwood. “Ja- 
mie said he was feeling the 
ground a little bit and was 
a bit novicy at one or two. 
It's a long way to next 
March and I'm not going to 
say If he'll run in the Cham- 
pion Hurdle or foe Arkle 
Chase at this stage. 

“But to be fair to foe 
horse, he was never out of 
third gear and Jamie added 
he was putting himself 
right at a few. I'd like to 
think he could have an- 
other run over fences.” 
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390 004201 UT1UBMI (IS) |D) P Evans *5-11 

3X1 066420 ■RKCOTTAOTflflHNMBtorf-KI _. 

323 SODOM M3TAL30YS (H) |B) MWa L 9ddal 6-6-10 

TOP P0OT UPNi Pate* Dm S, A«wb 7, PteteM S 

ROTtaw H InteBf Thwtfer. 10-t Peart Dm. nay SrwfflL SMgneomi. n-i ftwew. Asm, BanwfcUB* 
fear. H-IBaftSloa. Wmaa» 2 grmtmrr 

Channel 4 

2.20 (J WP9HAI IYM HANK BUB JIY STAINS Ira 4t « 1,431 
401 S2-1TM CAPIAS C30){B).J Canton 4-0-6 

KMimilStoflM-M 

iH»(9)mJBi«dtor7-0-a 


487 



4ti04 jiaiur ASXMn(3s}<D)B Atotwsts-A-B 
11Q14 LAR8E)if14}{D) JCUakXJ J-8-H1 — 

10-0461 ALWmYM(1D(B)HCadl3-M _ 

<10301 SAKKPWnCflWEgllCCHWMFettantaKioagy W JMI7 

21644 HOYALCnCU(M)flQiailHB 3-M *IW%J 


TCP KMNTWSe MM Wataanaa CapiM 7, Al MRH0 6 

■Httw 4-1 NKed WotaM, M Cvto. Labfceh. 5-1 Jaitaby Aakbr. Ai Kdyan. BtutOtno Fta*..5-1 
Ftoynl Cbda. Z5-1 baaow End. 8 iwh» 



D > CASTER 

CHEPSTOW 

W 1 CANTON 

SANDOWN 

UnOXETER 

H T CASTLE 

HAVAN 




Marston out 

W ARREN MARSTON has 
bran stood down for 
seven days following a fell 
from Ferrufino in the Flint 
Bishop and Barnett Novice 
Handicap Hurdle at Uttox- 
eter yesterday. 

Although he was able to 
walk back to the weighing 

room unaided and repo rte d 
rhflf he felt fine, an examina- 
tion by the course doctor 
showed that he had suffered 
mild concussion. 'i 


KMHiaUBE-CAPIAliNDtdlaoraeK 01 aGmaZiacetnat. notoddai wO Namfl ^o«p mm aoiA 
Rh MB ND datiM Da O*# (Laogdanai NiM, G4-F46- 

NUMmw PtAMK Wlonar si a oMoam iHBdbp onr M ooana aod ittNin. lad Son ham under 

atroog paaaara, M Sttp AS* ok (GfrFi^. 

JS1ASY AS Km Dtaxdad lead, no atta wom Mo ad. 4*. bio a. » UMi Msaje, «tt B06WIQ 
FLAME (tee St|. lad BL aoon Mo. a laa d 7 (HawmartM laid Gd). 

UWWiLMl 11 ManKouL noann Real bn. 4Si a( 12.tnoR.iD FtamwGiM 9Mwy im«. Deal B 
■oiq. M allDrt «han MMilna a Grom 3 raoE M S OU. Ml ad. M Sana Held 3U ROYAL Cmd£ 

(Mai.Makaoadflnafl.SMaiAacotlnidl.Sfl). 

ALWBYAltLeO6«alta*»s,(i™0tto».liaalBo«SainpMaaa ILelontar im4t, Roj. 

RAKKD WBLCOMt Strong nTHrwn wooii. ran at ■*B.tn3ad*rVM0BfcCNaww«iKaM n>4|, Grtfm). 

Channel A 


2.50 XllFWMTHOIMNaNSnnSKCiaOM 

SOI n*460 MNTKRNK (IRKOR M McCaram 6-9-9 

931 30005 1AYBKT7MD) II labor 6-8-1 1 

90S 200111 CROFT FOOL (14) (C)(D}J(3h>v«r 4-4-11 

904 130-021 UAPnajQV(S0}(D)J8oatlM 34-11 

124204 I8STLJI CAT (S3) 8 Wood* 5-3-1 1 


SOT 


50020 TAKAD0V (14) (BP) Mb L SMbA 4+41 
1KWH ART C0 NAN (40) (D1 H Qa/fcs S ~ 
000225 iUK IIOINtH) R Hannon 3-5-10 



909 Q06ffi6 SMA MAINC (13) (P)BHanooa 39-10 

910 210150 lHAI4STOMANNYCa7)(C>(D)OT)UJ<*«SjO 6-6-9 

911 0C112 ROYAIR PIOWOK (13) (C)(D) Id FaSianlan-Oodhy M-9 JRaMt 

911 840100 CAINIAIlirA (19) (D)BPa*ng 5-8-5 -TSpnkal 

i AMf 9, Art « »Nr 7, Ml CM 9 

« Art Ol tar. 9-2 Branrtsa AMn. Wtda CM. 1W Roy* la Rgorma, 4-1 Leap For Joy. 9-1 
Mootaadm. 0-1 CnTl Pool. 1 

II SK ISS m KM T SKI W ntnn inili nfin Wi nnnrnlnrT-nrrir n — 

CROFT PO0I: ta a tawScapM Ha course, drtvwiMA to MCaSee 'n Cream B. tab TAKADOU lg« 3B). 

loan mdarpraMBB. never oaarar. II 7m (8. fld-Fm). , . . _ 

LEAP PORJOVI N a Qrocp 3/aca, aayM an «af Inal I la M PBacngat* EpBodaV (8 m Sko 9. Gd^b). 
■RSTUCATk UmM parBraar, la a Srwai 2 race, led, Rgs oa whan handed. 4«h Mn ZB bahlntf tarij* 
(tawr aa rtaaUGOBw)- 

ARTOF WAN In a coadtBaa rasa, godtaoed daar to M sozare * IHaniBon R. CW). 

MANSTOR A30Y> UmM sortatar. on B a c o a ta a Qrosp 1 race BleaL U Mn 71 betftB Popbr BUR 
(LongctawACid-FiB). 

ROYAL nooMNb Han on Mil ntan Mn S by (Langdwnp 51. Rnn). 


Channel A 


3.25 xorre amr 

SOT 001433 WBURCWAPNL (1^(00) Lon) Hullngdan 7- 

4Ct 216034 ROYAL SCK6TAR 11 19) (V) P CoB 3-M - 

30) 641046 K0RAM9I (IS) (D) C Brtain S-»-T 

104 5488 OAT04nVU»(«4) JJriBtMn 4 9 6 - 

300 4.0WB4 TRW WIN ACIMM Q M TnmpBaoM-4 — 

OMl tNMOOTKB(Sn}(P)PQ>B3-M 


»<9»3 

■ 9 


20604 PDUMORY UWR (09) (D) (BF> Mm M EBMay 444 
302210 FR0rOR(4W)(MRAkatwfll 5-9-1 
232406 AI01C OOUROR (*■) (B) D Coagraa 
513400 BATNAK C*S) (D) U ItaO 5-M 
IDIOT joaoas ACT (as) (0) D IBydn 
S3-I322 NBA(ICHAMPJADB(1S)HC4 
231000 ASXSMI (1*) D Hayda Jo 

00121-3 NnOT(X9)(P)RAkBbg«6-M 
229-001 SROKTSKmc*{33)(D)CThontai 8-6-2 
6-06111 WOWPHaacBn(B)(BN«<(D)UMHM«ngdcn 3-9-2 
423235 BRRTALASAIlYTRni (40) (B) A Belay 8-6-0 

205(00 WBnaBBOB LAD (39) P Evus W-12 
240216 UWD NASDB (14) OT 00 C AWHBn 7-7-9 

Mail aeMatanpAed. 7, bataaTbia 9 



410 
011 
911 
413 
914 
019 
913 
SIT 

919 
019- 

|UP PUM9 nria 

■- 5-1 Son Prims. 6-1 Boo Unr, 7-4 Fouo*y Una, 6-1 Royal ScHOTr. Indigo Tima, 
WMadapal, KM HatnwL 12-1 Kcrwatt. Qea»7»np Jole. iBnamara 

FORM gUHDM-qiNItallAPNI- Han wM Iaa&nup3r»ce Mart, lad 0X00 wtBMoaLtept an. 3rd Ma 
ta balM phaMoaiGoU (Natawy ImO, Cd-SBJ. 

royal R cmnub Haa ft* (« »nc* n*WOy. boRy bamparad aariy. rand on wo casing cages. <*i 
an SB btandTMorto (MiM. G**a». 

I I H I M llTinR Ini ninfitifnirini nr) it arm run nn nni prn -"T~iriiirr1 - 'r-^~T-^- 
INotlnBnnta imtt OdfmJ. _ 

iNHNwi ink inn 1 1 — -~r ----nnimW — r ~ ^ ~ -- - ” irac 

NU. feBMgfint naihr over a year, nn on one pace. dacltaaMd Br IS 3rd. ARDC COUHffl irac »). 
•Okaaad am L M » Md BAYWUC (ree7NL toad oft tfbt 1Rh (Aaool im4t SHL 
RNIMPRYUUNNHH am m afncrlaBAogwi.'VKWom pan 48rbRaBWiM SCO Riga (HancasSa 

■SAUCRAIlPiADebi a awiaom race, led owraoublmiila Dnal L2nd bnaby Anmyan(LaBaaRi 
In®. FmL 1 

gRCNsr snnCft la an anaodBn hvaficap. u 31 eU, IBM W M8 B MTiaiRela R (Pntarod IB®. 

aw=jo 

9N0IV PNBtCnuiiKJowig Bly. MRM. tod o*ar M a*, raa oa wO ■ M Udhem a (Manorial mu. 
QdFraL 

LORO HASTK Lad 9 oat M 1! or*, so eon. Ctlina batted BlKbag Ftano. MB A9CIW (gw 9B>L 
Seat 51 Rhaad DATO STAR (g* 209. daoNdSaariWi. IS lob Doncwler 1«j4t Qd+tn) 


Channel 4 


4.00 CQAUTR DRAGON KAKBICAPlrt llOjdal 
1 C31OTBtAZBARArWljmiB4«Bg*-8'W 
1 601-545 TAROOSART (SSI) (CJ (D) (BF) Un U B«*s4q 8-8-7 

3 M6S BTMHMflB)-) Goman 3-0-5 

4 2SB-41 OUJRHjptllMraU HewBy 5-9-3 

9 453504 QOOD HAND (IS) (GO) JtaSt 9-9-1 

8 122362 AUPHIOT WAR (ISIPHedgar 4-4-1 

7 300321 9NMIKL(lSW Mil M Bndry 5-4-0 

B 295ME PARAMBMWY (19) mCEgirtM 8-8-11 

9 33J121 SNA VICTOR (1 8) (^{D)JL Harm 3-6-10 

10 210104 BCHCA9.UXB PI) J«pg 9-6.10 

11 3S830T1IBRonHnil7nO(D)J0’rMCM 

11 aSBO ROM YNUME(i9)(QMCnapraBn 44-0 

13 OGODll RUNT (3) (3N m)P Cole W-9 

14 oairaCOUNRWRtliJTOWJJS^W 7-7-6 
TOP PQMITMcMI B, UdM 7, tagnrlM 9 

■Mlbw4-1 MtaK. 7-1 “■*. 0M R«t. BcaeaRort. 6-1 Segal MR. 10-1 Supmne Bar. San Vfctar. 12-1 
BBia Amy, 1biBBdaM.CaMidga- 14 rm ai r i 

PONiaumH-BnBNAtaLadllLtaptflnMB ntm hemM2mbM Mr byEii YasOacaB. n«i PARADISE 

NAYT (ne 10DL men faBL abt 10 SB (NaoMiy 2KL GOBfl}. 

OLDBEDI to CmndW) HB4dlasit tapaon Maqgfer at MMann Pauli. Mb DIOCALIOCM incab), 
topi cn Ml daaiWSM*. ■ ** BLAZE **“ Y IW Mto). augacaa ® ou. ran on amh. N Tor 

OtannaritH 2afl! . Gdfm). 

KNAHOTliAl Ob conaa. led orar 31 aid. baidao MB toM HON VINTAGE Inc 12b) ak. ctaflangad IbaJ 
2L n axtn nmr Bee. MB 9000 HAND (g» Rb). fat to bM art at biah, R «n (imER, QAM}. 

BRA YlcrORiTo^iBJtL MW. WR0M. MBtitonr. haUanMnesmtongad. MSUPRQC STAR (roe 
taLKdLsnpdanabanglydeM^sRaH. MtiCOiBHDGE (toeZTBiL ampacs dcauig atagn. ii um 
THUHOBRCAHT ( ncto). oanparad 31 oat not racoaar.4l m (NoMnghan zm. Odfta). 
mm Mom mart im pp etoanca mar hpwto «M cn Thamtoy. dmr dav to M Tranmdw S 
(EiSnbcrRl lm7t5n}. 



• Blinkered for the first time — DONCASTER: L20 Stop Hay. 
NEWCASTLE: 2.45 The Boiler White. UTTOXETER: 2^0 
JjrmJam Johnny- WINCANTON: 3J0 Blake’s Wonder. 


Chepstow (N.H.) with form guide for televised races 


1M KOmt 
1-10 CorKprariog 
BOO 



tlMng (land tn nodt I 

B BC- 1 


1.00 SOY PARKES HANDICAP CtUSS Nn llOyMCT^OS 


4(11382- K1M1I (188) (tQPHabbi 4-12-0 


145512- BUR UPUBHJM) (201) J Start 8-1 1-0 _ 
21115-1 .IAMBI IHB 111111111) (U)PMd*jlb7-T1-7 
*7512- OU ■IBW R UJ8) A TmaH T-n-4 


229413— PamYNT8WBR(1 89) (DlOBarrtaU 7-10-13 
111V2 RROALROIMR (17)(D) Mrs $SM9l 7-10-11 

2154-F2 SAILOR JRf |R8) (IP) P0alSa8-W-1D 

33210(1- URBAN CONVOY (41 QC dames 5-1IH 



iItoMLWUpT,KAradl 

_ 5-2 June* Tbs Rm. 7-2 PontyiqimaA 5-1 KlbnnL 6-1 tan Up Ike Rag. 6-1 OU) Bridge. 18-1 
SaHorJlm. Hag® Rontmr. T6-1 Urban Cmrboy Imaar 

FORM OUM-KWKFn Made aBw raWahmbMpniMMnLMR outpacod rw-to artan71 2nd Cl 6B Big 
un (Ascot 2m. Od-Fm). 

H0R UP IRE FUC; Ewy ctanca urtR oatpacad from S ouL 3S 2nd a 2 nmnara bbd Cadre Raur 
(Owam 3 m. FWL 

JAMES THE taSTr Itoda al. mn unchallengad by M Iran Oradabon (Bangor 2ml#, 3d-8B). 

OU ■ODOM Brary rtnaca an* Mmsd BA la® and bong ton rm4a. B 2nd d 2 Hiridmrs B SpuBagm 
(CbapiBw 2m35L Hryj. 

POBIYNiranai; Lad 3 OU. M Wbppara DaUgM by oa (Wotcanm an. Oft. 

B BC- 1 • 


1 .30 70TB SUM 1MMY MAWMCAPRMDUI3H4M10yd>eiS£03 

1 21164P- imniniui (919) (DIDNictatMn 3-11-10 »RJ 

1 32211(5- rWBBJUQB (JNUJ (P) H TnRBi Pall— 6-1V6 ,T J 

0H215- HER HOIWWI (3*a) (Ct^MRpa 6-11-1 I Jl 


2215210- BOCUB WEiiAN (304) (Q 09 II H Easvrby T-11-0 
3SB213-CAU. NY 00*97(194) (0) nPitcortS-" - ’ 
S1W-1 SOOmSSaj((1B)(3Na4(0)ATurrwU6-14 


20214-2 I 


1(313)0 S*mwod4-l<M _ 
M (1T0) (BO) J Jarttaa 6-KM 
I (31) (C) D Banorth 7-’ 


11104-1 BALANAX (1 9) DGeodolb 4-10-2 
11 1136- ARZUM (1S1) 0 Mdrotoon 4-10-1 


. BTAPFROY 017) C Bread 6-W-0 



10 
11 
IS 

IS 2V111^ COaMORRMQ LEADER (311) (0)N HentanoaM0-O 
14 60B5H- 4BBR THE KBtBd 034) Mrs JPKmaiT 8-10-0 
IB 0S2XMV CASHS SBCHXT 090) (O) D BurCMd 9-RW) 

19 351KT- DtSSanrOR 000(188) 09 JNatatn 6-10-0 

TOP POM 1V9r Sgata SM 8, Stornr Wa«sa 7, CmpmlM Imto 8 

law 9 9-1 Rptoa 3*. 6-1 Conooertng Lantof. 7-1 Batonok, SNv tadga. 5-1 Anmn. 19-1 Harrmra. 
12-1 Habrtdaan. enrroug a iirmn 

FOOT OUUM-IIBIIBlAlh Pmndwora Man aoarychncauRloatotcsdJaU. around 104* BDaiana 
Pride ram IER HONOUR Hoc 5b) aroSiar O amy SO (Chaltartrani SndB. Si. 
C 4 W9iO Ua B Led B2ai<.w«w lm tw d toaLaro««idaBMa(5iBAtomlori , aLatfy(Kanm»n2tB.Odl 
OT.VEH onsMOT OMcrncM SoaL wpt oa agaia iron nod. « 3rd to Sonpn (Aintree bift Gd). 
wura 9RAL- Wd 10. led lea. M Bookeese by 2B (NeadHiy 2ml. 6d|. 

■ALA RAK: Hea dway hem tear * e»a.an emu nunn. wound a 4BnoCWton Bam ffteatuey2rrtB. Rd). 
COR0UBB0I0 liun Headosy irom rear B dra lBn ga 2 ooL oapacad rnwn. ui over n 3rd to 
Morgan* Haitxu lAtnma Snflb. Q0Fn| 

B B C- 1 


2.00 RHBMSriMII()VieceNMita«110y4aC1U80 

1 2-1 imHHy|Hrrri4}PMc<i(dbe-lf-4 

1 2V48(-1 JACKSON PUNT (7)(0) TTharaaooJaaasT-it-* . 

3 l-DIFU Um>OPaUnTO(14)(CO)CBF)JWtllM 6-11-4 

4 ltliz). BOTUDHROT 70 011)0 SbetMOdB-IMI 

9 100P-I1 8— IAL (■ (IS 1111(1 8) 0 ttetanto 7-1 1-0 . 

8 S21F1I- HULaF < TUU4MI019)DMd)atavie-1t-O -. 

7 P1K5F2. RAZSIROPML0^J final T-tt-B 

6(5(8- OT P nuUNT (203) C Broata 5-1 HI 


-PCarfMrts 


9 4F2VU2 WITH HiHTNnY (38) N TwtcoB-Oorwa B-1 1-0 .TAataa 

TOP FOOT TWSi auqm 8, Uadtode Latte 7, Maa fan 9 

RaBtaai 8-1 Berms NR To. 1T-Z Ganend Ccmrwmd. 6-1 Ctosryraa, Hill 0) Talar, w-1 L mar's Lotto. 
14-1 Jfldacn flin t IfaBM tp Pad timn 

RX.CMRRR Lad 3 out. M UNDBTS LOTTO (ga TOWS (Varactor 2n48. Sd). 

NOT TOi Led fan ms dan tame, tin hd by ftOy Aasd (Cbettsitaa anS, SB. 

“ “ "“M*. W 1 tth. ran on eei. M ftadrw Pdot 2H lAeeot 2nflB. Odfrrrt . 

Amys gang nelLaaiilyR 3npry OBores 21 (NseouryZmrL Q3Fm). 

HU, flPTUUMh Cbaang dabot Br m4rian btaper race Bndl) and hndtoa minsTia»2neiL hen mn 
oa neR. heavy M tK gnaind. 


4A4K40N PIMh do 


2.35 NOVEMBER W MOVES HURDLE (ISYI)2n 4(11 Oy0eC3|845 


8 

4 

ID 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

19 


IOTIDC 00(8 MMBdman 6-11-0 - 

BOOKMAN MKaJ 6 Doyte 5-1 Ml 

CltllfttttTOWN PORT PBiRar 5-1 1-0 

54- EZZV*S BOY (17E)SUaUar 7-11-0 

3(3- FOXBOW 047) 0 Sbermcd 5-n-0 


JIDayi 

-Stiorra 


1(3) 

lAFbfnld 


1/SJP- BSEM1 CRACK 090) P NcboOa 6-11-0 APMaCay 

BOiLAKD JACK AT uraaC 5-11-0 ^ J- 

(7) 

QaB»- JACK DR B IA PNg CBM? Urs $ Small 4-11-0 

2Z4455- UT»8T7im« 019) f Forster 6-11-0 

4/P2633- MALNOOD CASTLE (831) RAlnar 5-11-0 

0500U WMMAM0)CJamu5-n-O 


a«4«- OROTira (1*4) UMNO* 5-11-0 

60- PIHKI.il I R017)PHoltg6-1H 

1- POTTSITSIAT (197)0 Wchatsord-ll-O - 
0IW6- WBBMaAlg (299) HttJPlrmn 6-11-0 . 
00- nWIBlUALIUIg gap MBobatO 3-10-9 — 



BNUnr 7-2 Frtbeu, 5-1 Peter’s Bay. 4-1 LBM Tbyne. 7-1 Nghtond Jack. 18-1 Qaneml Crack. 14-1 
Pannalar. OfonaytL 16-1 Ecy'e Boy llrmn 



3.10 B OY— EH 0 1 KMCIHBmaiygHRlBlRttW 

1 6103P- AU*Tm«HAT(33«JPHe0bi6-iW) 

1 0- BERTHACOTOT RAY 0SS)GBattag MW) 

3 OlW- CORRIB SOHO (108) TF**tor8-1WI 

4 5S050N BUmactOYMM (970) Flutter 6-1 Wl 

9 j FH8EK CH0FCK 0S) R fiOM 5-f MJ 

6 BIS’S- UTTIK QAIKS 031] RLoe 4-11-0 

7 5- MS HKMMUt aPAltCIi (930) Dr 0 Caeangy 5-ivO — 

■ 3A1S35- MO4rVtoOBS0O1) tec ssmoi 6-11-0 

s oh REAi/ronc (49)0 Retard* s-ti-fl 

10 SCEMOHSUSBMSPMctnllB 5-11-0 

11 BQ- Stray SHAPtMAQIC (334) M W M J n e on S-n-q 

11 M)-9YUHAlBH(158)Mltt A Brtyd 5-11-0 

13 0- WOODPOmtlALE (234) NtonMOn 3-11-0 

14 0547P.V- CSLTIC 9K9) (993) T Uartcn 5-10-6 

18 OF- PLYMn ODK. 0*9) UK JPBan 5-10-9 

18 14-1 QUEBI OP SPADIX 09) NTabOT-tMtaB^-M 

BMta* 44 Owen OBpedea. 7-2 Ste Mora BwImm. 4-1 taaJ8*BCatoL5-t Rato Teem. U-lFlyna-a 
GW.Uoni»**,Marl0n0B8c*d* ^ .llr^mtee 


_A PHaCey 



3.40 STAl 



_APMaCay 

JIARtpnM 


ERS MOWCX MURDU 3« C3.104S 
BUCniOUSEBOY0H N TmUuOairlH 5-1 1-9 

PKAMANR(Ul(9e) DNtott)iton5-11-9 

SRCNKT BD (31) (O) R Atom 5-11-9 
TOUR LEASER (1 7) (9P)P BadJeT 5-1V6 
8RIAPAR (10) NQtatem 4-11-5 . 

APTOtTHI POX Stowe Ear* MVO 
BORO HU. 034) RAAup 6-11-0 
CURB BP — rYlW O 091) TFtetoar 8-11-0 
0— CAU (1009) WCtonntfmin 5-1HI 
KALI PROICE (B3B) J Naedham 8-TI-fl 
KBW RWU3I (1 e) A yRBaaw 5-11-0 
MW ME KNOW (MS) M 8b— id 7-TH) 

REASUIK SHARB (ZM) P HobM 7-11-0 

BnaR C O BRBTi (330) NHnaerta 7-11-9 

T9RST 099) MlB J Pitmen 4-11-0 - 
U0MTT Forster 6-11-0 
W 10. tan i n r9,Tu»Leedte9 

Boy, 4-1 Plannaar. 8-1 Pleasure Stared. 5-1 Tour Leader. W-1 Sacral Bid. 

Terttt, 16-1 Wandering UgM la raws 



4.10 mirn — I TTTTT~T I Till - r~*-~ 

4KR21- MUSICAL M0NARCR (—10 OltanMOd 5-13-0 


•11-t) 


01(43-1 C A UR BU m— 0m(CO)P 

440340- RATIFY (2*0) (D) K llmoao B-H-13 

F31435- UUUC&CEM1RY (31 t)(D)C Bread 6-1 1-12 __ 
3122P9- PLOHOaBAY(2M)(D)NHanaarson^n-11 
Si »S»- VHRVH.0BB) (D) Mrs L Uiapby 4-11-0 


.APMaCay 

.11MB 


.Q Hoym (5) 

-HAPRagerNd 


1(1100- LJOHI— L AP 013) (D) J (Qrg 7-11-5 
41810- PEI1TJKAN (181) (DfDBteCbal 4-11-5 _ 
321213- BYLHUt M0RK(X0O}(tq K Morgen 5-H-5 
TOF4-4 SAfllT an. (29KD)F Jordan 7-1 1-2 
11 2SM64J- MARKS (997) J GrBord 5-10-13 

19 HBItU- KV BY RORTK 011)0 NtCMBon 1-10-12 
IS 1U33-60 HO-JOC (22) (D) 0 YanOtoy 5-10-7 
14 1203SJ- SPORTBteMT (I960 OTRHadgte 5-10-9 

18 150210 amVOLEM (7) (D9J Bradley e-W-0 
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Basketball 


SPORTS NEWS 9 


He’s English, he’s hot 
and he’s in the NBA 










Tennis 


Robert Ptyce reports on how a Stockport 
Grammar old boy sweated and studied and 
made his debut for Cleveland Cavaliers 



J OHN AMAECHI had a 
dream, and it came true 
last night The former 
Stockport Grammar 
School boy has overcome all 
obstacles to make it to the 
NBA. 

Amaechi comes from what 
could be termed a broken 
home, but he grew up straight 
and tall. He is intelligent, ar- 
ticulate and especially gener- 1 
ous to the young and needy. 

He graduated bom Pennsyl- 
vania State University last •• 
year and began studying for a | 
PhD in clinical child psycho- ! 
logy. Then last night at the 
Orlando Ar ena he made his 
NBA debut for the Cleveland 
Cavaliers. If there is a 
heaven, his mother should be 
its proudest soul today. 

Eight years ago. after he 
told his mother that he was 
disenchanted with rugby, a 
sport at which he had shown 
enough promise to earn a 
place at No. 8 for Cheshire 
Schools, she set him up with a 
Manchester basketball club 
called Shop Local- Wi thin six 
months of trying the game for 
the first time, he told his 
mother that he wanted to be- 
come a basketball player, and 
they sat down and mapped a 
route to the NBA 
It was a goal so remote as to 
be almost invisible, the long- 
est of long shots. At the time, 
no Englishman had made it 
Wendy Amaechi was a div- 
orced GP. always practical, 
organised and self-reliant, 
and her son is blessed with 
the same traits. She raised 
three children by herself; he 
transformed himself. 

He was a skinny 16-year- 
old. unversed in the basic 
skills, lacking the explosive 
athleticism that characterises 
the game's outstanding play- 
ers. but he practised, studied 
and worked out 


“He was a very quick 
learner with a superb attitude 
for the game,”, says Joe 
Forber, who was them the 
Manchester United junior 
coach. There have been play- 
ers down there who had more 
natural ability. It’s the ambi- 
tion thing that brought hhn 
through." 

Amaechi ’s progress was not 
always smooth. "I've never 
managed to do anything the 
easy or the orthodox way." hq 
says. 

He stumbled through his 
first few games at St John's 
High School in Toledo, until 
the points started to flow at a 
tournament in Florida over 
Christmas 1989. He made no 
impact in his first year at uni- 
versity — at Vanderbilt, in 
Nashville — and he had to sit 
out his second after transfer- 
ring to Penn State. Then he 
was passed over in the NBA 
draft this year. 

But Amaechi kept working 
— he had hired a personal 
trainer — and when the call 
came he was ready. Four 
NBA clubs offered htm places 
at their rookie camps. He 
chose Cleveland, he says, “be- 
cause I thought I could come 
in and help them". 

Cleveland had 18 players at 
their rookie camp, a merci- 
less four-day cull of marginal 
candidates for a place in their 
12-man squad, and eight sur- 
vived to join the rest of the 
players for pre-season train- 
ing. Only Amaechi remains. 
Cleveland continued to make 
cuts until Wednesday, when 
they released John Battle, a 
guard with 10 years' NBA ex- 
perience, to bring their squad 
down to the required number. 

They are still undermanned 
at centre, which is the posi- 
tion occupied by the biggest 
of the NBA's big men. Brad 
Daugherty, a 19-stone seven- 1 


footer, will the first few 
months of the season after 
surgery on a herniated lum- 
bar disc and John "Hot Rod” 
Williams (6ft ilin, I8st) was 
traded to Phoenix last month, 
leaving the spot open for 
Amaechi (6ft 9in. I9st). 

The first pre-season game 
he started, against the Boston 
Celtics, brought >iim hard up 
against Eric Montross (7ft 
18st). ‘1 was extremely hesi- 
tant,” Amaechi says. “I 
wasn't ready for it.” 

But the English Cavalier 
persevered, in bis roundhead 
way, and eventually earned 
his place. In eight pre-season 
outings, he averaged 21 min- 
utes. 7.6 points and three 
rebounds a game. 

Cleveland’s opening NBA 
game last night could have 
been more daunting, but Or- 
lando's Shaquille O’Neal (7ft 
lin. 21 Vi st), the biggest of the 
NBA’s new stars, has broken 
a thumb, leaving the centre 
position to the far less formi- 
dable Jon Koncak (7ft, I8st). 
Tonight after flying to Miami 
by the club’s private jet 
Amaechi is due to face Kevin 
Willis (7ft, I7st). a veteran 
best' known fbr his defence 
and rebounding. 

“I don’t think it’s quite as 
glamorous as people believe,” 
Amaechi says, “but certainly 
the competition and the stan- 
I dard of play is as high as 1 
ever hoped it would be.” 

Not to mention the money. 
Amaechi has signed a two- 
year contract for the NBA’s 
minimum wage, which raaatis 
that tiiis season he will earn a 
mere $200,000 (£130.000). 

Wendy Amaechi died of 
cancer last summer, just be- 
fore her son graduated. 16 
months before their 7Vi-year 
plan came to fruition. "Part of 
the plan was to have her there 
when it happened,” he says. 
“Sometimes I wish I could ask 
her . . 

For the purposes of this 
article, Forber will have to 
speak for her. "He’s done 
amazingly well.” he says. 
‘Tm very proud of him.” 








Hitting the heights . . . Amaechi in NBA-att r a ctin g form for his alma mater Penn State 
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Howl Totr £3 40. Cl JO. C1.20. El.90 Dual 
F: £150. Trip £3 10 CSF £929. NR- Butte 
1 j 40 (3m IlOydK Hdta)i 1, UNCLE 
KEEMY, H Dwyer (8-11 favj; 2, Ffaresu 
Tire King (9-41.3. Cam gvrtiangi po-l) 
7 ran. 3L d3L U Ctonj Tola: njo. Cl 30, 
Cl BO. . Dual f - n*L CSF: £3 S&. NR. EtUU. 

2.10 (tea 4f IIDyda HMa)c 1, SPfBJBa- 
HUE AFFAIR, Ur R Johnson [8-1 C B, 
Brefcadoe (7-2 lav). 3, De t ail Ihaalilant 
(ID-ll. 14 ran 1 9. (Mra N Macau ley) Tote: 
£730; £2.30 £1 80. £100. Dna) F: £33.70 
Trio: £59.50 CSF: £3141 NR FdU Quiver. 
Palace Parade. 

ZAO (In Hdto)i 1 , NEWHAIL PSM6CC. T 
EJeV C-II: 9. VaBstiy (16-1): 3, Date 
MlgtiUimala «-1i tavl 13 ran. 6. 2X (A 
StTMte) TMK £8.10. £1 JO. OOL £1J0 
Orel F- 233JD Tm* £75.50 CSR CW J3. 
Tricast Cl 64. 13. 

s.l<6(9m 6T Cli)r 1,HAHWRLLLAD.Ur R 
Maun ( 10-11 lav); a, Mhnga Btev (10-1). 
3.LraigrHarfi(7-2) 7raw.ao.l4 iRAiner) 
Teas- CtaO.EI J0.C4JG OualF: CBaCSF: 
£005 

9AO (ZB Ck): 1, UUKZE ACTION, J OS- 
Dorne(2-riavi:g.l|dteingStoal|iD-l):3, 
San r rntn g Run (66-11. 6 rah. 4. 6. (O Star- 
•retxl) Tear £1.30: Cl JO, tl tt Dual F- 
CSFUS3 l MR. Ur Pieaktenl 

4.10 Urn 4 f HOME H<Sa)t 1, RUM* 
AWAY PETE, 0 Bndpeatcr 1 13-6 (avj, X. 
Oooa By 17-1). 3, Breton Santo (7-1) 7 
ran. 7. 12 . (M Pipe) Tate CUV. Cl. TO, C2.S0. 
Dual F- E5.5C. Tm CM. 1C. CSF - 0102 
Tricast £51 S3 nr JdmaTtiaBoy Lreada 
Famille. 

PLACSRODC4-K) QUADPOftE&BO. 
• Looks Qcarf. sained t» J aha Burns in 
Ir e land, travels Id Italy ta> the Lli.720 
(Uated) Premia Giovanni FalcV (1m 4*1 
today LPo<B Beotf vre* imlutoy al San Eno 
when tiessBatg naan in me LT5J6C Preuuo 
Uadcncia Hanrtcjp 1 Itn Kia Obi ter B. 


2.20 scotch WLLSROuma Bowes chase am arcsA** 

1 3/22U-14 Tiff BUD CLUB (15) (BF) K Baaey 7-1V5 ! WNoftoted 

9 OnPft-5 DUKEOFLANCASmt1T)MfS JFIBranC-lVO A lton 

S 31142-4 BUaBJUfT 10*1(10) A JUVM B-11-0 JLtonweB(3] 

4 6- nFTHFU£LER(43Z)Uka AElT&iiCMSTt-a J Ry» * 

5 /OT®- toSTO HOCHteOG (203) Mrs V Ward 8-1 V-0 _J>P*fc«rt3) 

S 30DW- BMUaBsaanom T Oeivye 7 -ij-o JB — H ey 

7 46- ST01STB0iaCEO44)Fraclldb6-H-0 P Bridgwa te r 

arete* ?-4 Sumy Bate. 6-1 Elegant Kmg. 7-2 The Bui Cbb. 8-1 Deo 01 Larewte. 10-1 Utfxto 
Uasaengai. M-l FRh Faaaire. 63-1 Muter Hrehberg Traaren 


19JOg«)»1.W AiaB J I DA MP S, WCaraon 
(8-1): *, Private Song (8-1); 3 , BtorigMaoo 

1 10-1 J. 4-1 lav Utuue. i8rajx.tix.jj 
Dunlop) Tote: £750t E2J0L £3.70. £&90 Dual 
F £43.50. Trip. £277 41 CSP £6157. 

140 (7f» 1, JACKSON MTU. T Sprite 
(4-1 lav); a, Kerry Bteg P-2|; ». Paator- 
nak (9-1). 17 ran. TX IS (R Charlton) Toto: 
E4.70; Cl 51 £1.81 Cam Dual F: £7.71 Trior 
£42.71 CSF: £2150. High AOaa IWi) witb- 
dravm not under odwa. Rule 4 amiteo. 
deduction Sp in C. 

(Sf> 1, teas HTO1BIA, M MBs (9-2); 
a, Breen Bmr rie e (H); 3, Major QneBty 

(14-1). 7-2 (av Altar ikh. 20 ran. X 1 fG 
WraOO) Tote: £7.71 £110. OJBO. £1120. 
Oual F- £41 AL TriK CATS 03. CSF: CS&21 
m.UadHm On. Shaip Pearl. 

140 (la Of lazmo 1, CMHDF BSS, K 
0ar1er(5-4tav):2,AUal7-4).3,DodtoB- 
toa Flyer (20-1). 7 ran. 4, 1 (J Dunlop) Tde: 
£221 £141 £151 Dual F; Cl .71 CSF: 0.76. 
UO dna » SOyda)< 4, SUPS AKnSTK, 
64 HU'S (3-1): a, at r utt to y (4-1): 3, OoMra 
(14-1). b- 4 lav MounlaJns of Mtat 7 ran. 2X, 
A IB HIUB) Totr £3.71 £1 JBO. £241 Dual F: 
£821 CSF: £14.83. 

SAOtSqrt.POU.VOOiMKn.V.RCoctv- 
rane(7-l ); ZrMoeto QoM (o-i); a,Dende 
Byre (13-8 favj. n ran. Sh hd. 2 (B Smart) 
Tote- Enai £241 £261 C15Q Dual F- 
£44.30. Trio. 02.50. CSF- £67 81 Trtcast 
C14TJ2 

3M(Tan0t1,BRl»STUMK,'W Ryte (6-4 
lav). X La Veto (8-1); 3, Corporal Nym 
(7-2). 6 ran X 1.(H Cecil) Tola £2.40, El. 61 
mil Oual F: £ 14 JO. CSF: £1112' 
lao tr«)s 1, CHARUR SUUKTT, M Hdla 

(9-1); 2, Starry K»*d (7-1); X tepre BeoE 

(16-1): 4, Whaoma Woaaire (20-1) 9-2 
(av Mbtor Ftre Eyes- 21 ran. IX. X nk . (B 
Hllb) Tote: £1161 OM. El JO. £130. OUtt 
Oual F: £45.01 Trks £72130 CSF- C70.U 
Tricaat £92194. Wt . Never Explain. 
JACKPOTt Not mon, C1S.78M7 carried 
over Ip Oencaatar today. 
tUHCEPOTk E157.8D. OOAOFCTin7.ua 

HEXHAM 

120 (tea tf Ch)s 1, MtSTI MUKTER, 
Rteiard Gnast IWK X Tree For One (4-7 
ta»).a,Ay«eekreyLartl16-1j4ran. 14.dst. 
(Mbs M Milligan) Tote. ££71 Dual* C120 
CSF: £344. 

BjOO (2m 4f IlOyda Bdeb 1. laODOB 

ASHFO»,ASS!iw*nv-iDtav):a>fcte- 
Md Ch re m (1-1); a^ Heri to iHea^i (33-1) 

B ran. 1 1 IK Ueigmii] Tore £151 nrn. 
El 11 £4 30. Dual F- £3 60 Trttr CtDJC CSF- 
£165. 

UO (2m 4f note ag: 1. WILUR 
SPAAKLR, A Wan (7-4 lav): 2 . U>a And 
Let Uve 116-1). 3. Hantonrtaw (5-7L 6 ran. 
30. 35. (Mr* S Bradburne) Tote: £2.51 E1.5D. 
£280 Dual F: £2190 CSF- (22 S' 



3»20 ST ROBB— CLA SS IC WOWCnnilBItE tel 4H10ydaE7A<0 

1 111 THE LAST FUBB (7) (D) Mrs 8 Snte 5-1 M H Banter 

2 11-2 EXTOHDR Pfl0nUE5 (28) (BF) N Twlrtin-Dayes 5-TWJ DBridgratar 

3 40-11 FATHSRSRV (IS) OEbeneood 4-11-0 JAM uC re B* 

4 UMUC&abl'IKI POeteteer 

6 MZ HWtW TW 0 S(31)(BF)K Bafley 4-11-0 WHctafaed 

6 33>- 1K»IAian(2Sa)WJente5-11-D — JRdfcae 

T 2ED-13 STAB OF QAVDflOJMBS AErfDfri£a«7-1H) ittfm 

Bettegi 9-t Felher &y. 7-2 Erfsrtx Pnfllra, 9-2 Bcsnwlnci. 5-1 Pcroovnos. 6-1 Tt» Lasl Fling, Sau 01 
Dona. 75-1 Ganna 7 hums 


3«50 MASamsCRAMSIiARDICAF CHAM 3m 2TC3834 

1 1.S46FO- CAMSLOTXJHORT (184) NTeaCur-DerKu 5-13-0 BkH Rkaefl 

9 1511PP- UHARUB CIM UMBg(1S8)(m jFteBeraM 9-11-13 Flreky (31 

3 111251 HITS HR (44) (D) U Ppe 6-11-12 DBiUgtocr* 

4 P‘121U-4ROBOKTIU(UT}(BF)TTreB6-11-9 RQ«ite» 

5 15314- SOUTT BAY (1B4) P NtegQs 9-11-8 .Oof Lent* (3) 

s osiM nuMAixp^n caw #- 11-8 — pwaiq 

T FO 66 &- STIMKUU STUFF (68B) T Gecrga KMM DDateby 

8 3ST3V- AKDRDSFHHK>(884) UssAEnOiKSB 10-TD-4 Jto 

B P.-D11M2TMEOIIHJOH (10) CEroote 6-10-0 P C ktea tor 

Be ta i f 5-5 Bib Rag. 7-5 lira rue CotengK, 5-1 CadetoKni^iL No More TrU. 7-1 SunJuy Bay. 8-1 

WOaR.10-1 EBenreg Stun, AMiol Prim 6 noons 


4*20 dock nuns standard opw nh flat race mb ham 

1 23-1 BEBQARS UHQVST M3) PBewnod 5-11-7 — Btonre(7) 

9 AmAlfiATlERL OrniwS a-ivo MrJCnaaMi 

> 0- ALTHRET AIBSTOCIt4T(1B2) F Lloyd 5-11-Q OnyLrm 

« DRAMSmEHBroeB 4-11-8 JBAeegMn 

5 2 OOHE FOR UDKH Mkt HKnigW 4-11-0 GFRyup) 

8 CStMTS PHOHLES N T*«aB-Ogvlag4-l VO DWtoffl 

7 flRUSHKO T Geuire 5-1 W) JteRDnrelBB 


• Uncle Keeny. who won the second division of the maiden 
hurdle at Uttoxeter yesterday, may now go to Cheltenham 
tomorrow. week for a three mile bardie. Jonjo O’Neill, the 
gelding’s trainer, said: “He’s always threatened to be a nice 
horse and the blinkers helped him concentrate.” 

6 


_Bto8H](7) 

MrJCrenidi 

-_„OMyWm 
— JMBUaSMn 

CFRjrep) 

^ P«Mrt(B) 

JrllbHM 

m 

9 330- ICICOLDM Am (IBS) WJinAa 4-11-0 HBeBany 

B iUBTAOUteSJO-MriU 4-11-3 Jk ltecte(9) 

10 sunoBBursEreMEEJiioB s-n-o P toww 

11 4 BlBir CURS (IS) CBgarbn 6-11-0 : -DOOM I m* 

13 SWARFS Braetttaa 5-11-0 JRateu 

18 J-0 TAM COVHt 047) (WMTorrilns 4-17-0 D Mi lter 

14 THBOREY HBAR tore HKMgla 6-114 terJatoy(7> 

» 0- ntt MAUOflTY YtCAS (218) S Waior 6-TH) OMteltebbfS) 

15 D-IIBi.VUHS»(39S)RE(teiy5-1(M — VStadrey 

Salter 3-1 Grsg a PuMh. V (ten Far Land:. 5-1 Boggsra Baajurt 6-1 Tate Oner. 8-1 Afpfe 
Uattw.SMtaCoahPi’a.oviQreiFrui. isnawaic 


Rusedski and 
Henman out 
for revenge 


Danrtd Irvine at Telford 
% 

F ive months ago on grass 
at London’s Queen's 
Club Britain's new 
recruit Greg Rusedski, and 
Tim Henman — now estab- 
lished as the two top-ranked 
men — lost to Mark Petchey 
and Jeremy Bates at the 
Stella Artois tournament. 
Today, in the semi-finals here 
at the Guardian Direct na- 
tionals. both will be striving 
to reverse those results. 

With the top four seeds ad- 
vancing to the penultimate 
stage for the first time in the 
championships’ is years, the 
competition Is set to produce 
its best-ever finish. Of the sur- 
vivors only Bates has won the 
title — six times — and, with 
his retirement imminent, is 
keen to do so again. 

However, a wrist injury 
could prove a handicap 
against an opponent he says 
has improved out of all recog- 
nition in the past few months. 
"It will be fon playing Tim 
again, but he hits the ball a 
bit too hard for me these 
days.” 

Yesterday Henman, who 
may break into the world’s 
top 100 before the end of the 
year, scored a comfortable 
6-3. 6-3 win over Jamie Del- 
gado as Bates was defeating 
the left-hander Barry Cowan 
6-2, 7-6. In the other quarters 
a confident Rusedski out- 
gunned Luke Milligan 5-4, 
6-2. downing him with his 
13th ace, and the No. 6 seed 
Colin Beecher pushed Pet- 
chey to a third set before the 
fourth seed won through 6-4. 
4-6, 5-3. 

That Rusedski's controver- 
sial arrival in June has con- 
tributed to an overdue im- 
provement in the men’s game 
is something which all his 
rivals agree readily. Even Pet- 
chey — who opposed his 
“transfer" initially and 
remains sceptical — can rec- 
ognise the positive atmo- 
sphere surrounding a rival 
ranked 41 in the world. 


“If Greg gets a lot of kids to 
take up the game, that’s 
great,” says Petchey. "He has 
a good public image. And he 
projects himself as he does be- 
cause he has that confidence. 
He’s that sort of character. 
But it can get in your face." 

As a player Petchey felt Ru- 
sedski was "unbelievable 
when on form" — although he 
admits having taken great 
pleasure from defeating him 
6-4, 1-6, 6-3 at Queen’s in his 
first match as a Briton. "He 
so wanted to make a good im- 
pression but I didn't let him." 

Petchey may have more dif- 
ficulty today as Rusedski, 
who his new coach Warren 
Jacques believes will make 
the top- 20 next year, no longer 
feels an outsider and has 
shown impressive form. Yet it 
Is nine years since Stuart 
Bale became the only left- 
hander to win the £9,000 title 
at Andrew Castle’s expense. 

After seeing off Milligan. 
Rusedski was so besieged by 
autograph hunters that Alan 
Mills, the referee, had to in- 
sist he leave the court so the 
next match could start Yet 
Rusedski has an appeal for 
youngsters that the LTA is 
keen to foster. 

This afternoon's women's 
singles final matches Clare 
Wood, the British No. 1 for 
the past two years, against 
Sam Smith, the player many 
believe Is most likely to de- 
pose her now she is back in 
full-time tennis after earning 
a degree at university. 

Wood, who had too much 
experience, ended the 17-year- 
old qualifier Amanda Janes’ 
fantasy week by winning the 
first semi-final 6-3, 6-3 and 
Smith rang down the curtain 
cm Jo Durie’8 16-year career 
in the second by recovering to 
win 5-7, 6-1, 6-4 

Although Janes, whose ner- 
vousness was apparent early 
on — she double-faulted eight 
times in the first set — rallied 
to lead 3-1 in the second 
Wood, who won the title in 
1989 and 1993, was too wily 
and steady for her. 




Brilliant Courier ends Chang’s 
dreams of a French double 


J IM COURIER^ yesterday 
returned to the form that 
once made him the world 
No. 1 with a straight-sets 
win over his fellow Ameri- 
can Michael Chang in the 
quarter-finals of the Paris 
Open. The victory pat paid 
to Chang's attempts to be- . 
come the first man to win I 
this indoor event and the 

French Open- 
Courier. the sixth seed, 
used his devastating base- 
line strokes of old to tame 
the fourth seed 6-2, 7-6 and 
reach the last four of this 
prestigious tournament for 
the first time. 

Victory in tomorrow’s 
final would give Courier a 
berth in the ATP Tour 
World Championship fea- 
turing the world's top eight 
players in Frankfort later 
th-ig month. 


But standing In his way is 
Pete Sampras, the top seed 
whom Courier feces today. 
A ruthless Sampras left the 
Swiss veteran Jakob Hla- 
sek helpless, and needed 
only 74 minutes to beat the 
tmseeded player 6-2, 6-3. 
The US and Wimbledon 
champion has yet to drop a 
set in this tournament. 

South Africa’s Wayne 
Ferreira, who owns a flat in 
Montmartre, was equally 
impressive as he thumped 
the Czech Daniel Vacek 6-2, 
6-4 in 60 minutes with an 
ace on match point. 

*Tm playing exceptional- 
ly well at the moment and I 
definitely feel 1 can win 
here,” Ferreira said. His 
optimism may be justified 
after an unexpected victory 
over Sampras in Lyon last 
month. 













Cynthia Bateman meets the Boro fan SLSSJ£ffS.M 
who sent Bryan Robson flying to Brazil 

watching my son play In the 

I AN WILSON speaks In the son's sitting room and he has Teesside League. But my 
way Brazilians play foot- become an authority on Bra- heart win be with them/’ 
ball: he is fluent, articulate zilian players and clubs. He It is reward enough that 
and quick. And his tech- refers to the Brazil national Juninho has signed. *1 am 
nique has become polished side as “we” and “us". overjoyed," says Wilson. “To 

since it became known he is He is a lifelong Boro sup- get a Brazilian footballer on 
the man who first brought porter and used to be passed Teesside is like a god walking 
Juninho to the attention of over the heads of the crowd in on us. It has given us a new 
Middlesbrough. down to the front like other lease of life.” 

There had been a rumour boys at the old Ayresome But does he not feel an awe- 

that the man who wrote the Park ground. "I followed some sense of responsibility 
letters to Bryan Robson and them through all their trials to see Juninho succeed? Not a 
the chairman Steve Gibson and tribulations bat nowa- bit of it “Juninho is fabulous, 
promoting J uninho as the days 'foe town is alive.” . His vision is such he will do 
right player at the right price When Bryan Robson took things foe supporters have 
for foe club was a Boro sup- over, Wilson wrote to draw never dreamed of.” be said, 
porter living in Br azil. But foe dub’s attention to foe He is not concerned about foe 
now on foe streets of Teesside quality on offer at reasonable 5ft 5in Juninho’s physique: “I 
Wilson has been dubbed prices in Brazil just have a personal feeling: 

Super Scout. “It was the financial aspect referees might protect him.” 

So how does a Darlington more than anything. We have Nor has he any misgivings 
tax collector, whose closest bought one of their best play- about foe climate: “I saw a 
association with Brazil was ers for £4.5 milli on. How Bundesliga match in which 
coffee and nuts, have the could you put someone like Dunga was playing for Stutt- 
nerve and know-how to send Romario on the same pedestal gart and Jorginho for Bayern. 

Robson scurrying to Sao as say someone like Colly- It was five below but they still 
Paulo? more. There Is no compari- stood out 

'1 have been following Bra- son. Yet Liverpool paid £8.5 “And I estimate he will be 
zilian football since I was million for Coliymore.” almost self-financing in a 

seven,” said foe 49-year-old. Juninho was foe top name year’s time. Boro sold 5,000 
“There weren't many homes on Wilson’s list and Robson, season tickets cm foe strength 
with television sets then but already interested in Brazil- of his transfer and then there 
my grandparents had one and fans playing in Europe, is merchandising.” 

I watched Brazil play Eng- remembered Wilson's advice The rebirth of foe Brazil 
land. Even at that age I was as he watched the 22-year-old national side is producing 
struck by the different way of against England at Wembley new crops of players at grass- 
playing. They were so skilful, last summer. Juninho, ac- roots level, he says, and by 
Much later I got a video of knowledged as one of the foe 1998 World Cup “we will 
that game and I now realise most exciting players in foe see Brazil returning to foe 
how naive they were then, world, was everything Wilson glory days of the past”. 

They were just emerging as a promised. In foe meantime he has a 

footballing nation but even so Gibson replied to Wilson, list of current young players 
the way they played fasci- who Is delighted the chair- well worth a look by any man- 
nated me. man still keeps his letter in agers with two or three mil- 

“Then in 1958 Pele emerged his briefcase, and is not the lion pounds in petty cash, 
and. for a lad of my age to see least bit phased that he has The one he would like to see 

him come along at IT. it in- not had direct contact with join Juninho at Boro is Ze 
spired you. I followed Brazil- Robson. “Mr Robson has Ellas, a brilliant young mid- 
ian football thereafter — for more to think about than fielder, who captains Brazil 
the last 37 years." meeting somebody who wrote CJnder-19s and is currently 

After decades of gleaning him- a letter. He is a busy with Corinthians. One can al- 
snippets of written informa- man.” most see the letter now: 

tion. the advent of satellite There has been no in vita- “Dear Mr Robson, may I draw . ^ 

television put Brazil in Wil- tion from the club for Wilson your attention to . . .” | Brazil nut . . . Wilson, a tax collector in Darlington, has followed Brazilian football since he was seven 
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Forest’s 

French 

fortune 


A T LEAST England's last 
survivors in Europe 
should not starve next 
time. Having eased their way 
through Chablis country in 
foe second round of the Uefa 
Cup. Nottingham Forest now 
face Lyon, the gourmet centre 
of France, for a place in the 
quarter-finals. 

While Forest have done 
well to avoid Bayern Munich 
and Benflca, drawn together 
in foe tie of the third round, 
not to mention AC Milan. 
Barcelona. Roma, PSV Eind- 
hoven and Werder Bremen, 
their task is far from simple. 

In fact, to judge by the 
searching examination which 
Forest were subjected by Aux- 
erre on Tuesday, when Cross- 
ley's goalkeeping did much to 
preserve the 1-0 lead estab- 
lished by Steve Stone in the 
away leg. it could be very 
tricky. 

Despite an indifferent start 
in the French league Lyon 
have already knocked out 
Farense of Portugal and La- 
zio. winning all of their four 
games. In particular Tues- 
day’s 2-0 defeat of Lazio in 
Rome, which gave Lyon a 4-1 
win on aggregate, should put 
Forest on their guard when 
the French side visit the City 
Ground in the opening leg. 

• Newcastle's Kevin Keegan 
and Chelsea's Glenn Hoddle, 
among other Premiership 
managers, are likely to join 
the FA-sponsored Inquest into 
England’s latest failure in 
Europe. 

The FA has already invited 
the managers of foe six do- 
mestic clubs involved in 
Europe this season to the 
inquiry. 

UKM CUPt IMrd rounds Bayorn Munich 
v Benflca; PSV Eindhoven v Werder 
Bremen: Nottingham Forest v Lyonr 
Qronatry v Floma; Milan v Spurt* Prague. 
Bordeaux v Real Bells. Seville v 
Barcelona: Siavia Prague v Lena (Tlw ■£> 
be played on Nov 21 and Dec 5) 


The man who really 
brought in Juninho 


Cantona still the pride of the burgeoning foreign legion 



Martin Thorpe assesses the worth of the 
imports, now 72, to the English game 


I T SEEMS that these days 
there is some comer of an 
English field that is for- 
ever foreign. Today's arrival 
of Juninho in a corner of Mid- 
dlesbrough that will forever 
be gratefiil brings to 72 the 
number of overseas players 
currently eligible to play in 
the Premiership. 

The face of English football 
has never been so dark, or 
dusky, or blond or Teutonic. 
The Premiership is currently 
home to players from 28 dif- 
ferent countries, and that 
does not Include Ireland, 
Wales or Scotland. 

The most common species 
is foe Dutchman. There are 10 
of them, followed by nine Nor- 
wegians and seven Austra- 
lians. The rest come from as 
far afield as Georgia and 
Ghana, Barbados and Bolivia. - 
Last Saturday there were 39 
foreigners either playing or 
on the bench in the Premier- 
ship. West Ham alone bad 
five. Only Liverpool had no 
foreign aid. 

So has the arrival of all 
these aliens been good for 
planet football? Largely, it 
has. Take foe most successful 
of them. When the seagull 
landed at Manchester United, 
they had been trawling for 


ANOther 


foe league title for 26 years. 
Eric Cantona provided the 
genius that finally brought 
United their Holy Grail, and 
he cost only £1-2 million. 

The fact that in the preced- 
ing season Cantona had also 
sparked Leeds United to their 
first title in 18 years and. now 
has three league champion- 
ship medals to his name is 
testimony to foe Impact he 
has made. Unfortunately so 
was foe eight-month ban for 
foe kick at Crystal Palace. 

The other player United 
most hate being without is 
also a foreigner, Peter 
Schmeichel, perhaps the best 
goalkeeper in Europe. He cost 
only £550,000 and it is argu- 
able that United could not 
have won their two titles 
without his extraordinary 
presence either. 

Trophies, however, are not 
always the currency of for- 
eign success. To many foe 
best foreigner in the Premier- 
ship is Ruud Gullit at Chel- 
sea, apparently the best 
passer, crosser, header, 
shooter and dribbler at foe 
club, a forceful presence in 
training and a great team 
man too. And he cost the club 
only his wages, about £15,000 
a week, and signing-on fee. 


WHETHER bowling along 
the fast-medium lane or 
keeping to the inside, this 
versatile Mancunian regu- 
larly kept himself busy 
from the mid-Sixtles to the 
mid-Seventies. When he 
was not leaping and diving 


from Merseyside- to Mid- 
lands to Sandgrounders he 
was measuring his length 
in the cause of pears sable, 
roses red and feathers 
Welsh. He also kept logs in 
Oregon. 

Lost week: Tony Brown (WBA). 
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Collectable. Unmissable. 

ON SALE NOW. 


Unfortunately his bril- 
liance only highlights the de- 
ficiencies in the rest of foe 
Chelsea side. On foe other 
hand David Ginola, Tony Ye- 
boah and Brian Roy have all 
added a verve and vivacity to 
good sides such as Newcastle, 
Leeds and Nottingham- 
Forest 

But two of foe unsung over- 
seas heroes are Blackburn’s 
Henning Berg and Peter 
Ndlovu of Coventry. Berg is 
one of the Premiership’s most 
reliable defenders, a champi- 
onship winner, Norway’s 
Footballer of the Year and he 
cost only £400,000. 

Ndlovu was signed at foe 
age of 17 by John Sillett from 
Bulawayo Highlanders for 
£10,000. He may not score as 
many goals as be should but 
his pace and trickery have 
been alarming defences for 
five seasons now. 

There is, too. a batch of 
goalkeepers who have saved 
their best for England: Bos- 
nich, Miklosko and until 
recently Grobbelaar, Segers 
andThorstvedt 

And then there is Dimitri 
i Kharine. Chelsea have done 
well with foreigners. On his 
day Kharine, who cost only 
£400,000, is one of foe best 
goalkeepers in Europe. And 
in the £306,000 Erland John- 
son they have another of foe 
most consistently reliable de- 
fenders in foe Premiership. 


The jury Is still out on im- 
ports such as Bergkamp, De- 
gryse. Milosevic and Isaias. 
But if they fail to make it, 
they will not be the first Pre- 
miership flops. 

Most are long gone but one 
of the most expensive 
remains. Hie Dumitrescu 
joined Tottenham for £2.7 mil- 
lion along with Klrnsmann- 
mania. But whereas the Ger- 
man was a classy, whole- 
hearted and shinfnp success, 
foe Romanian has posed and 
pouted his way into Totten- 
ham reserves, where he is 
still struggling to come to 
terms with the English re- 
quirementto chase back and 
work bard. 

And then there is Marco 
Boogers. He joined West Ham. 
moaned about not immmedia- 
tely getting in the first team, 
eventually came on as a sub- 
stitute. was almost immedi- 
ately sent off fled home to i 
Holland and had to be sweet- ! 
talked back. 

Overall, though, the good 
times have outweighed the 
bad in this uniquely mixed 
marriage of Premiership arid 
ex-pats. Foreign players have 
brought glamour, foeir goals 
always seem so spectacular, 
foeir touch and technique 
shamefully remind Brit- 
ish game how far it has to 
catefa up and, as Juninho will 
prove this afternoon, they can 
light up a whole community. 





Arsenal 

Glsnn HeWer 
John Jensen 
Dennis Bergkamp 


Chelsea 

Dimitri Kharine 
Jakob KJeM&jerg 
Ruud GuIRt 
Stand Johnsen* • 


Liverpool 



Aston Villa 

MarkBosnicb 

Savo Milosevic 
Dwight Yorke- 


Coventry 

Peter Jidkwu • 
Carlos Batista 
JohnHart . 

NS Lamprey 
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JafrMofia*. . . 
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Nottm Forest 

Aft-fngettaaJantf ■ 
fayaii Roy ' 

Andrea Siena 


Tottenham 

ISa Dumitrescu 
' Reruiy Rosenthal* 
ErftThoreNsdt- 



Blackburn 

Hanning Berg - 
LarsBohmen 
Frai*TaHa • 


Everton ■' 

Daniel Amofcacte 
Andrei Kanchefekis 
. Jason Kaarton* 
Anders Umpai* 
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’ Resident in the UK tor 5 yean, not regarded as non-UK players under FA Premier League Rule BID. 
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QPN 

SfebDjtefra 
Jsaxgn* Sommer ■ 
RfedZefic 

Gregory Good ridge 
Andrew McDermott 

West Ham 

Marco Boogers 
Anthony ftuer 
Stan Lazarfdis 
Mare Rieper 
Ludek Miklosko* 







Sheff Wed 

Maslngesson. 

Oanpsresco ■ 

Marc Degrysa 
Oaks Kovacsvtc ■* 
Dejan Stefanovic * 


Wimbledon 

Oyvind Leonhardssn 
Hans Segers* 


* Awaiting work permit 


Le Tissier given 
carrot and stick 


Hearts look to Continent to halt drift 


RusmB Thomas 

M ATTHEW Le Tissier 
has strengthened his 
bond with Southamp- 
ton by signing a new contract 
keeping-him at The Dell until 
he is 30. despite strong criti- 
cism of his slump in form. 

According to the club's di- 
rector of footbaU Lawrie 
McMenemy, it took only 30 
minutes for Le Tissier to 
make his long-term commit- 
ment — a decision, South- 
ampton hope, that will dis- 
courage interest by foe likes 
of Chelsea and Blackburn. 

The new deal, embracing a 
12-month extension to the 
three-year contract he signed 
in 1994, also offers a lucrative 
testimonial for the Channel 
Islander who joined South- 
ampton 11 years ago. 

Le Tissier has almost cer- 
tainly kept foe opt-out clause 
allowing him to leave if 
Southampton lose Premier- 
ship status — though foeir 
captain will not hear of rele- 
gation. The deal amounts to a 
mutual vote of confidence 
after Le Tissier’s decline in 
form this season, reaching 
foe low point of his recent 
sending-off against Liverpool. 

As Le Tissier said: “It's 
nice to know they are sticking 
by me. I've played 13 games, 
scored five goals and made 
eight so far this season, which 
I know doesn’t sound too bad 


statistically. But I realise Tm 
not at my best 

'Tve had two very good 
years and there was bound to 
be a slump In my form at 
some point — it happens to 
everyone.” 

The proposed £500,000 
transfer of Barcelona's 
Thomas Christiansen to Man- 
chester City has ended in ac- 
rimony, with Alan Ball call- 
ing the young striker 
"greedy”. Ball said the Span- 
ish Under-21 player's wage de- 
mands were “absolutely 
ridiculous". 

Regi Blinker, the Feyen- 
oord winger whose goal 
knocked Everton out of 
Europe, says he would wel- 
come a move to Blackburn if 
Ray Harford converts his 
recent inquiry into an offer. 
*Td be happy to join them," 
said the Dutc hman thought 

to be available for £1.3 
million. 

I Mill wall have escaped FA 
punishment over the incident 
involving-two fans, nTU * alleg- 
edly threatening the goal- 
keeper Kevin Pressman, at 
the Coca-Cola Cup tie with 
Sheffield Wednesday. 

Both fans have been banned 
by MOlwall for life from foe 
New Den and will also appear 
in court later this month. 

I The FA said; “We are satis- 
fied foe club responded posi- 
tively to foe incident and 
acted swiftly against the indi- 
viduals involved.” 


P a t rick Glenn 

A T THE end erf a week In 
which Raith Rovers 
were the only British 
side to score a goal in Euro- 
pean football. Hearts turned 
to foe Continent in foeir at- 
tempts to push themselves off 
the bottom of the Premier 

Division. 

Pasqual Bruno, a 32-year- 
old former Juventus, Torino 
and Fiorentina central de- 
fender, and Hans Eskilsson, 
an international striker from 
the Swedish club Vasal unds. 


have been taken on trial and 
may face Partick Thistle at 
Tynecastle this afternoon. 

Bruno played more than 200 
Serie A matches and won a 
Uefa Cup winner's medal 
when Juventus beat Fioren- 
tina In foe 1990 final and has 
one cap for Italy. Eskilsson, 
28, has played eight times for 
Sweden and was formerly 

with Sporting Lisbon. The 

two latest signings Join the 
French goalkeeper GUles 
Rousset who arrived at Tyne- 
castle from Rennes two weeks 
ago. ; 

The Weakness of Hearts’ j 


TEAM SHEET 


Arsenal v Maochtottr tl 

Eng tend captain £Jav« Putt (s to play in 
his IM lull game tor Arsenal since e knee 
operation two mantes ago. with Ray Par- 
lour or Martin Known nfcety k> make way. 
Alex Ferguson, aiming to celebrata hie 
ninth anniversary aa manager by extend- 
ing Unlted'a Premiamhlp run lo tour 
makhee, names an unchanged team. 

Chefsea v Sheffield Wed 

Glenn HodtSe has m|ury worries aver 
Steve Clarke. Gavin Peacock and Scott 
Mlnto while Frank Sinclair starts a teroo- 
rnaJch ban. Nigel SpMktwn ej available. 
Wettoeeday'i Belgian forward Marc Oa- 
gryae has recovered Item a loot Injury, 
urn lie Lee Brtccoe and Andy Pence are 
back altar knee Injuries. 

Coventry * Tottenham 

Coventry manager Ron Atkinson has de- 
fenders Brian Borrows and Ally Pickering. 
mfciflaUer Isaias and strikers Nil Lsmolsy 
and Rater tUIovu under treatment;. David 
Burrows (hemeatng). ft available. Jason 
Dossil (ankle) (a doubtful lor Spurs. 

Manchester City v Bolton 

city manager Alan Ball. Banking a first 
Premier ship win in me 12th game of th» 


season, hue Carry Fldcroll (ankle) tit but 
Terry Phelan and Peter Beagrm miured. 
Bollon manager Roy UeFarlana Https 
lalth with the playos who beat Arsenal 
1-0 on Monday as his side search tor Kiev 
first away potm mis season. 

Middlesbrough v Leeds 

Juninho will make fits English bow bul 
manager Bryan Robson b refusing to say 
whom he will replace. Full-back Noil Cat 
will have, a late test on e hamatrteg Injury 
and sfrftsr John Hendrts (groin) is out. 
Leeds are again without Tony Dongo and 
Gary Speed (ankle) Is doubtful 

Newcastle v Liverpool 

Newcastle recall midfielder Lee Clark, 
who hee recovered from Acfdfina tondon , 
trouble, and striker Las Fonunand is fll i 
anar a loot Injury, bin manager Kevin Kee- 
gan wID make a lata check an left-back 
John Berasferd (ankle). Liverpool are 
Italy b be wtdiangad but manager Roy 
Evans ritual etioase between Rob Jones or 
Jason McAteer a: rigtu-back n counter the 
threat of Ginola. 

Southampton v QPR 

Jim Magllton ts m the Southampton squad 
afwr recovering from a blood clot in ha 
tag. Nell Maddteon (knee) returns os does 


circumstances — no money 
for transfer fees and mount- 
ing debt — has left their man- 
ager Jim Jefferies trawling 
the continent for bargains. 
Bruno and Eskilsson at least 
seem likely to add a few to 
this afternoon's gate. 

Rangers will doubtless have 
another huge crowd at Ibrox 
for the visit of Falkirk — 
33,000 season tickets see to 

that — but they will see a i 
team damaged by injury. The ' 
goalkeeper Andy Goram will j 
be missing for two weeks, the 
full-backs Stephen Wright 
and David Robertson likewise 


midttaWar DavU Hughas (back). Austra- 
lian Nod Zelfc to mi tar ha ttrai Promiar- 
start (or QPR after recovering tram a 
virus. Captain Alan McDonald, who has 
mtesed the Iwt tour game* through Injury 
is In an 18-man squad 

W«st Ham v Aston VIRa 

Ham manager Harry Rodknapp — 
far once hoe from Injury wfvrteo — tua 
named the side which wen MJ at Sheffield 
Wednesday Iasi week. Paul McGrath 
roluma to villa's detenca m mo wily 
Iho aide which overcame Evor- 
JonlaM week as new signing Carl Tiler 
(hamstrtog) out 

TOMORROW 
Everton v Bbcfcbum 

-5?' 11 ’ hoo « Andrei Kan- 

dta^i^i! Ewonon their 

ataappol ruing European ddaat aaairwi 
Inlury worries over ulmy 
Sam^Bihamabingl. Earl Barren (Loom 
tom??? 9 UrPlpar ,anW# ‘ remain Gm- 
nmTJf tankl " ) ’“VWi recall tor 
Havers after coming on as a aueaHhite 
agnliw wareew m ^pSS 

Cup Winners Cup. Bul Graham Fenton 

/Son rain, «n "w*o from 

^ ™ IIOB 


and Brian Laurimp continues 
to be absent 

Now their captain Richard 
Gough and the midftelder 
Paul Gascoigne seem like ly to 
be added to the casualty list 
as a result of a knee injury 
and thigh damage respec- 
tively. Both will be e xamin ed 
this morning but Walter 
Smith is unlikely to risk 
either. 

The manager has been con- 
soled by the return of Alan 
McLaren, Alex Clelan and 
Gordon Durie. All were sus- 
pended for this week's defeat 
by Juventus. 



Performance of the week: 
Keith Branagaua (Bolton 
Wanderers), whose 

goalkeeping played snch an 
important part in Monday’s 
win against ArsenaL 
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Martin Thorpe 


fHAT is the differ- 
ence between a 
Manchester City 
fanzine and a porn maga- 
zine? No, this Is not a joke. 
The City fanzine Electic 
Blue has been forced to 
change its name after a 
legal threat from the pub- 
lishers of Electric Bine, the 
porn magazine. 

A mazin gly they accused 
the fanzine editor Noel Bay- 
ley of trying to pass off bis 
Electric Blue as their Elec- 
tric Bine. 

Jokes about City not hav- 
ing a lot up front aside, 
surely it would need a vivid 
imagination to mistake a 
publication with a City 
player on the front for one 
with a naked woman. 

As Noel says: “The whole 
thing is ludicrous. One of 
my mates suggested the 
name and, when we had a 
vote in the pub, it won.” 

But Noel Is in no mood for 
a legal challenge. ‘Tm buy- 
ing a house and I’ve had 
enough of solicitors. 

So in return for the porn 
magazine dropping their 
claim for damages. Noel 
has agreed to stop publica- 
tion of his Electric Blue. 

He will continue to pub- 


PHOTOGfMPH: KEN BROWN 


Two down . . . Andrew and Ryan watch Newcastle lose at London Scottish and hope the 120-day wait before they can play themselves will be abolished 

Ryan on Tyne for the revolution 


^VS^°S^e b - 1 Turner finds Rob Andrew’s first recruit at Newcastle eager 

for the challenge of taking the dub into the next millennium 


“Bert Trautmann’s Hel- 
met". Surely no other mag- 
azine is called that. 


B ETTING really Is a 
mug's game. “The bet to 
be on in this game is the 
draw rather than the away 
win, for a reason that will 
become clear." counselled 
the Sporting Life last Satur- 
day morning. “One method 
which has worked reason- 
ably well in recent years is 
to look for fixtures which 
have not produced a home 
win in at least five 
playings, provided all of 
those were within the pre- 
vious 10 seasons. The Tor- 
quay v Scunthorpe game 
satisfies both conditions.' 

Scunthorpe were satis- 
fied anyway. They won 8-1. 

I NCIDENTALLY, asks Ed- 
die Curran of Middles- 
brough, is there any truth 
in the rumour that Alan 
Ball is about to make a bid 
for a Scunthorpe player? 
Manchester City's Knill has 
a certain ring about it. 

S OMEONE on a Middles- 
brough newspaper has 
blown up the photograph of 
jttninho signing his con- 
tract at the Riverside Sta- 
dium. It shows that he is ac- 
tually signing an applica- 
tion form for the southern 
branch of the Middles- 
brough supporters club. 

T IME OUT, the London 
listings magazine, fea- 
tures a Quotes of the Week 
section. This week's edition 
contains: “I don't know why 
it was £140.500. Maybe it 
was a conversion of a round 
figure ... I felt like ringing 
him and asking, ‘Are we 
£9.500 short here?’.’’ The 
quote is credited to “Gra- 
ham Taylor on his surprise 
bung from Rune Haoge*' 
What you might call an un- 
solicited gaffe. 


B razilian newspapers 
this week published 
photographs claiming to 
show Flamengo’s contro- 
versial striker Edmundo 
pointing to bis genitals in 
response to fans barrack- 
ing him throughout last 
Sunday’s derby game 
against his former club 
Vasco da Gama. 

However, the fiery for- 
ward — nicknamed The An- 
imal and finked with New- 
castle — has denied the 
allegations. "My con- 
science is clear. I always 
put my hand on my groin 
when Em warming up,'* he 
said. "I was jnst 
stretching." 

H ERE is an idea should 
Manchester United 
need an excuse for another 
kit change. "Your good pair 
of shorts ought to have a 
pocket of some kind," ac- 
cording to an article called 
“Yon and your playing kit' 
which appeared in the FA 
Annual for 1951-2. It ex- 
plains: “You may go to a 
match in a jacket in which 
you risk leaving you bus- 
fare or even a toffee, but 
there is one thing you 
should have during a game 
— a handkerchief. You may 
need this for blowing your 
nose, or you may need it for 
getting dirt out of your eye 
or wiping away the manly 
sweat from your brow, or 
even blood from a wound." 
Oh, such days. ■ 
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things are prey- 
on Dean Ryan’s 
mind as he prepares 
take up his new 
post as assistant di- 
rector of rugby, player and 
coach at Newcastle Rugby 
Football Club Ltd. 

He fears that Geordie socia- 
bility will see him balloon in 
weight and he worries that, as 
dr Ink loosens heavily ac- 
cented tongues, he will be un- 
able to understand a word 
anyone says. 

One thing not preying on 
the 29-year-old forward's 
mind is his ignominious de- 
parture from Wasps, the club 
he captained for four years. 
Nor is be concerned at the 
battles to come with rugby's 
old guard as he and his for- 
mer team-mate Rob Andrew 
struggle to take the newly 
professional sport into the 
next millennium. 

Ryan shrugs off accusations 
of poaching in Newcastle’s ac- 
quisitions from Wasps, from 
Scotland and regarding 
Leicester’s Tony Underwood. 


“The Rugby Football Union 
are hoping this will all go 
away and it won't I didn't 
want to see the team I played 
with break up but now the en- 
vironment has been created 
there is no point in ignoring 
it Players are now in an era 
where they are worth X thou- 
sand pounds and they will go 
where they can improve their 
lifestyle or career. 

“Wasps won't be the last 
place to be hit and the threat 
is not only from Newcastle be- 
cause other clubs are going to 
have to get their act together 
and compete. Newcastle have 
Sir John Hall but Pm sure 
everyone is running round 
trying to find someone to 
back them financially and not 
only from the point of view of 
acquiring or holding on to 
players. Ground redevelop- 
ment is important You can't 
house people in 3.000-seater 
temporary stands and expect 
to compete but only Leicester 
among the First Division 
clubs has a ground of profes- 
sional status.” 


Ryan hopes to learn from 
the tong-professional, money- 
spinning Newcastle FC who 
are alongside the rugby club 
under the umbrella of Hall’s 
vision of a Euro-style organi- 
sation. Athletics, motor sport 
basketball and ice hockey will 
also be included under a five- 
year plan for the Newcastle 
United Sporting Club. 

In line with soccer, Ryan 
predicts the introduction of 
foreign players into British 
rugby dubs, transfer fees, 
high-tech grounds and facili- 
ties, supporters’ shops and ce- 
lebrity players marketed to 
the public — even named 
shirts — and featured on the 
showbiz pages of the tabloid 
press. He wants consistent 
refereeing and an all-action, 
running style of play to main- 
tain spectators' interest 

“Any games yon can watch 
on TV at the moment, even If 
you have so-called stars on 
the field, are not appealing. 
We need to be more spectator- 
friendly, as they are in the 
southern hemisphere, where 


the referees will encourage 
positive play rather than 
sticking to the letter of the 
law. Players will have to be 
brave enough to play with 
ball in hand of being 

frightened of it in case they 
make a mistake. We cannot 
just throw the sport out on 
TV and say: This is rugby. 
You must lie it.' ** 

But before he and Andrew 
can concentrate on the new- 
look club, there is a more 
pressing problem. Newcastle 
Gosfarth, currently at the foot 
of League Two, are facing rel- 
egation and Ryan. Andrew 
and the other new signings 
are banned from playing for 
their new club under the 120- 
day transfer rule. The club 
are hoping that introducing 
them for the last few gamaa of 
the season will be enough to 
keep them up. 

Ryan said: “We are still 
hopeful that the role will be 
removed but, even if it stays, 
we still have a number of 
people able to play the last six 
league games, including me, 
Rob, Nick Popplewell. Tony 
[Underwood] and Graham 
Childs, and we would be hop- 
ing to win four or five of them 
and avoid the drop.” 


He is coy about rumours of 
more League One players 
making the move North-east 
for those crucial last few 
games — ‘Tm not directly in- 
volved and I've not been party 
to any conversations” — and 
about Andrew's reason for 
picking him as lieutenant — 
“You’ll have to ask him." 

He is leaving his Berkshire- 
based post at Beneficial Bank, 
which has embarrassingly 
close links with Wasps, at the 
end of this month to move 
north with his wife Wendy 
and their two young children. 
“I’m keen to get started, if not 
playing then just as part of a 
team. I want to get on with 
the job of getting Newcastle 
IQ) into the First Division.” 

He Is still hurt at his treat- 
ment by Wasps, where four of 
his seven years were as cap- 
tain. and said his appearance 
at a post-dismissal game was 
because he was involved in a 
Beneficial Bank hospitality 
and sponsorship arrangement 
and had to be there. 

Tt was both Rob’s and my 
intention to carry on playing 
till February In line with the 
120-day rule. I was disap- 
pointed at tile way things fin- 
ished. At some stage we 


would have had to go but 
would have finished playing 
on a Saturday and ended up 
with a bit of a party after- 
wards. To be summoned Into 
a committee roam on a Thurs- 
day night, told we were no 
longer required and sent out 
one door while the team went 
out another was a sad way to 
end it I think in a couple of 
years it will be regretted." 

Part of his new job will be 
to draw in youngsters from 
the North-east and nurture 
talent to provide a pool of 
future players, something soc- 
cer chibs have long exploited 
with apprenticeship schemes 
and armies of talent scouts. 

“We have a huge catchment 
area. If you can establish a 
large input from schools and 
universities you can capture 
a lot of talent and hopefully 
see some dividends from that 
fairly quickly. 

. ‘*In the past Newcastle has 
suffered heavily from the 
drift of talent to the south, 
largely due to the increased 
employment prospects there. 
With professionalism remov- 
ing that threat we want to 
convince them to channel 
their energies into this very 
ambitious club." 


Wigan watch helps Bath make waves 


Robert Arm s trong on the new drills used 
by the leaders to punch holes in defences 


JO DOUBT the Bath 
(coaching staff permit- 
ted themselves a wry 
smile when Cardiff made 
rugby union's first paid-for 
transfer from league with this 
week's signing of Jonathan 
Davies. 

If Cardiff are planning to 
use Davies’s unique skills to 
break the deadlock of safety- 
first rugby, they would be 
well advised to consult Bath, 
who have been using rugby 
league drills with devastating 
effect this season. 

During the past two months 
Bath have averaged more 
than 50 points a game at the 
Recreation Ground, a reflec- 
tion of their fine-tuned ability 
to keep the ball alive and 
score six or seven tries 
against respectable League 


Results 


Golf 

ALFRED DUNMLi. MASTERS (Jftkva) 
md rand IGBflre unlaw stated): 
1S1 C Party (Aue) 66. 65. 134 M Camp- 
ball i«J «, 65. 1»S C QtVj (Aus) 6ft, 

Q CnahNrs (Aus) 68 67. 136 M Granterg 
(Swa) 66. m 1ST E Droop (Aus) 66. 6$ M 
UouWHt 70. 67; G Joyner (Aw) 69. 6ft 
‘ iM 13B ) Woosnam 67. 73. 141 S 
SSnrrflT (Gar) 76. 86. 143 W Grady (Aus) 
72.70. 143 J van da Vans tFrl 70.73.144 
V Singh (H|i) 72, 72. — in J oak 447 A 
Cejks (Gar) 72, 7S 149 R Uunt* (Math) 76. 
73. ISO I Baker -Finch (Aus) 73. 77. 4S1 B 
J acks on 77. 74, 

KAFAUIA UrmMATKMAL (Hawaii); 
Hrat round (US tartoaa stated); 65 D 
Clart IN )rBk J Twyfc U Band*. 33 G 
McCord: R Lofe; B Lana (Eng): J McGov- 
ern, J Adams. 8T L Clements; R LUhfcte: R 
Cochran: J Palo: T Lehman: J Schrader; 
B Crenshaw; B Gftamtxae: H Twttty; M 
Damon, M Heinen. 08 H Irwtn; G Waita 
tNZfc P Jacetean: F Couotanr s Lyte (Scot); 
K Triplett G Bora. 0» D Stockton Jr; D 
Love 111: W Andrade; N Han to: B McCsIBa- 
a Ctaar J 0 buU»- 


S O THAT brings an end 
to the Manchester City 
jokes, does it? Okay, go on 
then. Q: What is the time in 
Liverpool? A: Ten past 

Immal. 


Tennis 

FAMS OPGWi Ouarlar-Ooata J Caurlar 

(US) W M Cnang 6-2. 7-ft W Panama ISA) 
bl D Vocak (Cr) 6-2. 5— «: P Sanpna (US) 
fat J Hlssefr (Swttzl 6-2. 6-3. 

MU CHALLENGE WOMEN W TOUR- 
(Quebec City). Smaaod row* 
» Sat m Hf Mc Carthy (NrW bt M Tu IUS) 
6-2 6-4, R Mb I Aus) r* l Raymond 
(US) 3-6. 7-6, 7-6: L U* (US) ht N TauTUU 
6-3 4-6. 7-6: J HEarfewM (Fr) bi A 
MHfer (115)64.7-8,5 Tasted (Fr) M V 
Roano-Pasonl iSp) 8-t. 6-1. 

BRITISH NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(TeKcsdV *Nm fBtefa fcda O •*- 
ladahl (unattj bl L MHDgan (Md«) 6-4. 6-2; 
U Potehoy (Eweil K C Saachar (Kang 
6-4. 4-6, 6-3; T H a ute (teen) Bt J Del- 
6-3 


gmdo (Wararfctal 6-3. 

Sa mMhWt 1 Mwl— I* B uhatew 
(Wes! a Scoflana/Unm M P HandrG Han- 
■tereon (BerWfortaj 6-3. 4-6. B-B, J 
Itoee/r H e mu m (Surrey. 'Own) M T 
Sptnks/C Beecher (NartoKKrttt 6-9. 6-2 
Wouhm Swid-flnWS Smith (Eua» « J 
Durie i Avon) 5-7. B~l. 6-*. P e uW eat 
TiK Hnafr J Pul toft. W ootteoWa (Sio- 


One opponents. In contrast 
Cardiff; the Welsh champi- 
ons, have been finding tries 
hard to come by, a short- 
coming that could prove 
costly now that bonus points 
are awarded for tries in the 
Helneken League. 

Clearly Davies, whose tacti- 
cal sophistication has been 
refined by years of league 
training with Widnes a nr) 
Warrington, has much to 
offer Cardiff as a potential 
coach as well as a playmaker. 
Brian Ashton, the Bath coach 
who attends Wigan's home 
games whenever time allows, 
has a sharp appreciation of 
rugby league skills and drills 
which have been integrated 
into the club’s twice-weekly 
training sessions. 

“Last summer I sat down 


sas/Surray) M J DuriaTC Wood (Aton/Bus- 
kav) 6-2. 7-5. 

BANK OF TW WEST CL AS S IC (Oak- 
land. CaM): SMstorwMk L tnd (US) bt 


P SfcrivBr IUS) 6-7. 7-5. 7-a A 
(Japan) bt ISplrin (Rom) 6-4. 4-6. 8-1; L 
a— p pori (US) H T WhJdlngarUones 
(US) 7-6. 6-1. 


Cricket 


TOUR hatch: Ariiteiiii iMcond day): 
Sown Australia firm inning* tout 3B2-6 
dec. Pakistan first Innings 18B-& J Mb 
E ngland A 168 (N Hussam K Kattr Khan 
4-20). Pakistan Crick* Board X1 161. Eng- 
land A won by 7 runs HydonbMil Haw 
Zealand first Innings 454-4 dee! Indian 
Cons XI mat Innings 180. 

SHEFFBLD SHflUfc M a lr en na. Vic- 
toria 158 (M El Hot 53; Matthews 4-52) and 
241. New South Whins 344 (M Taylor 126, S 
Waugh 80, M Bevan 44ns: Warne 5-122) 
and 58-4. New South Wales won by six 
wtekete. Hebert (aetohd day): Tasmania 
458-a tfgcf (0 MUs SSOno, R Rowing ll8ne, 
□ Boon 88). Qu eensla n d P-O. 


Ice Hockey 


HHi Ottawa 5. Hartford ft Damn 6, Boa- 
ton 5 (at): Florida 2. Philadslpiia i; Las 
Angeles 5, MV Rsngnrsa; Near Jersey 2. 
San Joae 3 f«V 


Hockey 


AZLAN SHAH TOURNAMENT (Kuala 
Lumpur): HA sarins: India 1. Spam ft 
Malaysia Z Now Zealand ft Germany 1. 

ft HbM •roup atondtogsl, Ger- 
many ft 2 . India 7, ft Canada 4. (lomm- 
fow’s imaf Germany v India). 

• Pater NictX, the last squash player id 
boat jananer Khan hi a tournament, has 
me best Bnosh crimes a rsarharg me 
aemMtfiate oi the Worm Open touch starts 
in Nkdml Cypnia, on Monday, wrtas 
mcOMtaMgo. The lett-htndaa Scot, who 
overcame in* nraat Pakistani at trie 
Laekea Wetab Classic 21 months ago. tt 
seeded to meet him again m tot tact tow 
on Friday Bui Janaher. who la nepmg to 
achieve a record. Is overwhelming 
to ton. 8 he does 10 again he Wdl 
ww* toe aetuevemam el am Urias ha 
currently shares with hie unrelated 
namesake Jahangir Khan. 


and took a hard look at the 
way the game was developing 
in Courage League One,” says 
Ashton, a cheerful Lancas- 
trian whose flat vowels would 
fit snugly Into the 13-man 
code. “Despite everyone’s pro- 
testations last season the ex- 
pansive game they said they 
wanted to play did not materi- 
alise, apart from very rare 
occasions. 

"I analysed how you could 
play an expansive union 
game without sacrificing 
basic principles of attacking 
play, such as going forward, 
providing close support and 
creating continuity. I looked 
at rugby league to find out 
how tactics had developed, 
bearing in mind that league 
players always have a 10- 
metre advantage in which to 
attack from the re-start. 

“In addition league players 
know when they are tackled 
they wont lose the ball — un- 
less it’s the sixth tackle — 


Gymnastics 


Thomas calls 
itadayat27 


Sarah Baldwin 


EIL THOMAS, Britain’s 
most successful gymnast 
announced his retirement 
yesterday at the age of 27. His 
decision brings to an end a 
remarkable career that 
brought international recog- 
nition to a country that bad 
struggled to keep up with the 
leaders, let alone win medals. 

At the 1S90 European 
Championships Thomas won 
bronze on the vault, ending 
Britain's 30-year medal 
drought That year he also 
won Commonwealth gold on 
the floor and became the first 
British gymnast to be invited 
to compete in the World Cup. 
In the 1991 World Champion- 
ships he qualified for the floor 
finaL 

In the Birmingham World 
Championships in 1993 he 

won the silver medal cm floor 
and, to prove it was neither 
fluke nor home advantage, he 
repeated the feat a year later 
in Brisbane where his 16th 
overall world placing was the 
highest ever for a British, 
gymnast 


which offers a safety valve 
not available in union. After 
studying both codes closely I 
worked out a series of drills 
more allied to league than to 
union which we put into prac- 
tice with the whole squad.” 

Ashton’s new approach 
placed extra emphasis on in- 
dividual decision-making 
among all 15 players geared to 
producing Tnairimmw continu- 
ity, "We have begun to see the 
benefits of our new approach 
in league games,” explained 
Ashton. “We work not so 
much in terms of specific 
moves but rather from a gen- 
eral concept of how we want 
to play the game. 

“Our goal is not to be satis- 
fied with a one-wave attack, 
which is something you see 
too often in rugby union. 
When such an attack fells the 
whole side comes to a stand- 
still Instead you must aim to 
sustain wave after wave of 
attack. There are no backs 


Sport in brief 


Boxing 

The British bantamweight 
champion Drew Docherty has 
derided to carry on fighting 
after the death ctf his most 
recent opponent James Mur- 
ray, who was fatally injured 
in a title fight in Glasgow on 
October IS. His next fight is 
likely to be for the European 
title against London's Johnny 
Armour in February. 

Basketball 

Panathinaikos have been 
fined nearly £23,000 after 
their supporters threw coins 
on to the court injuring a 
coach during last week's 
European champion clubs 
match against Real Madrid. 

Cricket 

The former Hampshire cap- 
tain Mark Nicholas, who 
retired at the end of last sea- 
son, has been named player of 
the year by the county's 
supporters. 

Rowing 

Steve Redgrave and Matthew 
Plnsent lead off the 500-boat 
Fullers Head of the River 
Fours from Mortlake to 
Putney time trial today in a 
Leander quadruple with 
James Cracknel] and Bobby 
Thatcher, writes Christopher 


and no forwards. Instead 
everyone is a rugby player en- 
gaged in non-stop running.* 

If the Ashton regime 
sounds like hard, exhausting 
work, the consolation for the 
players is that training ses- 
sions have become shorter 
and more eqjoyable, rarely 
lasting more than 80 minutes. 
Indeed the constant upbeat 
tempo bears a strong resem- 
blance to the training style of 
the All Blacks or the Brazil 
soccer team, both of whom 
value continuous possession 
above all else. 

The bonus far Bath is that 
players like Jeremy Guscott 
and Ben Clarke, who did not 
do themselves justice in the 
World Cup, have been playing 
at the top of their form and 
regularly scoring tries. "Rela- 
tive newcomers like Kevin 
Yates have also fitted easily 
into the pattern,” says Ash- 
ton. “He is a footballer first 
and a prop forward second." 


Dodd. Britain’s silver medal 
coxless four of Greg and 
Jonny Searle, Tim Foster and 
Rupert Obbolzer are among 
the new entries. 

Motorcycling 

The Italian team Ducati has 
signed the British rider Neil 
Hodgson for the 1998 world 
superbike championship. 

Swimming 

Jessica Foscht a 15-year-old, 
tested positive for steroids at 
the US national champion- 
ships in August and has been 
put on probation for two 
years by united States Swim- 
ming, the governing body. 

Motor Racing 

J J Lehto, the winner of the Le 
Mans 24-hour race in June, 
walked away unhurt from a 
175mph crash in Zhuhai, 
China, yesterday. His fectory 
Toyota GT sports-car suffered 
brake failure on the Zhuhai 
street circuit where the final 
round of the international en- 
durance GT championship is 
being staged this weekend. 

Race Walking 

Sheffield's 23-year-old Vicky 
Lopton, who was fifth at the 
last Commonwealth Games, 
has become British athletics' 
first selection for next 
summer's Atlanta Olympic 
Games after achieving the 
10km qualifying standard. 


Hill approaches 
old team-mates 

niCHASD HILL, the for- 
n mer Bath scrum-half, 
has admitted be is trying to 
woo players away from his 
former club to Gloucester 
where he is now coaching 
director, writes Ion MaUn. 

The England fnll-back 
Jon Callard, the Scotland 
No. 8 Eric Peters and the 
reserve fly-half Richard 
Butland are believed to be 
three of the players ap- 
proached by Hill, who 
recently left Bath in acri- 
monious circumstances. 

Hill said: “I cannot deny 
that we have spoken to one 
or two Bath players with a 
view to them joining us. 
But suggestions that we 
have offered £25,000 to 
each player, or any sum of 
money, are not true at alL” 

David Pears, the Harle- 
quins fly-half who is on the 
England bench against 
South Africa in a fort- 
night’s time, misses today's 
league visit of Leicester. He 
has not recovered from the 
ankle injury he sustained 
in a collision with Bath's 
Mike Catt a fortnight ago. 

Leicester are to break 
with 70 years of tradition 
by replacing the letters on 
their shirts with numbers. 
Bristol will be the only 
leading club to use letters. 


Cricket 



Extra 

time 

gained 


Edward Harris 
in East London 

J OHN CRAWLEY will be 
given the chance to grab 
the winner today when 
England go into extra-time 
here against Border. 

Yesterday's second day was 
abandoned because overnight 
rain had turned Uie outfield 
into a paddy field. The last 
three playing days or the tour 
have provided only 69 overs 
and the England management 
is getting concerned 
With only six playing days 
before the first Test the sl\ 
pace bowlers have delivered 
46 overs in first-class cricket 
on tour with three — Darren 
Gough. Dominic Cork and 
Peter Martin — yet to mark 
out their run-ups. 

The team manager Ray Il- 
lingworth has asked for extra 
playing time here, a request 
which was granted yesterday 
by the South African board 
which has agreed to add an 
extra 30 minutes to each end 
of the last two days. 

If conditions permit. Craw- 
ley will resume this morning 
13 short of what wouid be his 
first century for England, 
who were 218 for four over- 
night in their first innings. 

• South Africa officials hare 
denied snubbing Basil D’Oli- 
veira in the run up to Eng- 
land’s first Test against the 
Springboks in South Africa 
for 30 years. South Africa 
refused entry to D’Oliveira 
before England's tour 27 
years ago. leading to a world- 
wide sporting ban, and he 
c laim ed he had been ignored 
for the celebrations surround- 
ing England's return. 

But Ali Bacher, the manag- 
ing director of the United 
Cricket Board of South Af- 
rica, said: “We would be de- 
lighted to see Dolly ... If he 
does come he will be given 
VIP treatment” 


Hussain leads 
England A to 
second win 


^pHE England A 


captain 

Nasser Hussain led his 
team to their second succes- 
sive tour victory, a seven-run 
defeat of the Pakistan Cricket 
Board XI in Thatta yesterday. 
Hussain's innings of Si was 
the backbone of his team’s 
total of 168 all out off 443 
overs. 

That seemingly modest 
total proved beyond the scope 
of the Pakistani side, who 
were bowled out for 161 with 
eight balls remaining of a 
match reduced from 50 to 45 
overs after a heavy overnight 
dew delayed the start at the 
Makli Cricket Ground. 

Middlesex’s Jason Pooley 
was out in the fourth over for 
one but the Yorkshire opener 
Andrew McGrath and Hus- 
sain repaired the damage 
with a second-wicket stand of 
71 in 96 minutes, the Essex 
player’s second tour 50 com- 
ing off 76 balls. 

With prolific batsmen, Ghu- 
lam Ali, Ejaz Ahmed Jnr, 
Mahmood Hamid and Zafar 
Iqbal, in their line-up. the 
PCB side looked favourites to 
win. But only the opener Mo- 
hammad Ramzan, who top- 
scored with 34, put up afight 


ICC criticises 
Salim inquiry 

T HE ICC is to seek greater 
powers over cases such as 
the Salim Malik bribery af- 
fair. Its chairman Sir Clyde 
Walcott described as “most 
unfortunate 1 ’ the case judge's 
decision to make public the 
full text of the Pakistan 
Cricket Board inquiry, in par- 
ticular the claims that the al- 
legations made by the three 
Australian players appeared 
to have been concocted. 

Yesterday Salim was out for 
seven as Pakistan made 199 
for five on the second day of 
their four-day match against 
South Australia in Adelaide. 
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Forest draw another trip to France, page 1 0 


The fan who discovered Juninho, page 1 0 


Why Bath took rugby league lessons, page 1 1 


Vpor/sGuardian 



The European Court is urged to reject adviser’s preliminary ruling 
on the Bosman case for the sake of the moral health of the EU’s youth 


Uefa united 


in last-ditch 


challenge 


Amanda’s week of success is finally hit by Wood 


A T tbe outset Amanda 
Janes' aim was to qual- 
ify but yesterday the 17- 
year-old, whose mother 
Christine (Truman) played 


No. 1 seed Clare Wood, 
writes David Irvine. Her 
week's winnings total £2^00. 


JL SSUMZNG that Prince 

#\ Charles eventually as- 
cends the throne it is a 
# msafe bet that the coro- 
nation of King Charles HI will 
take place in Westminster 
Abbey. Yet surely, in this day 
and age. there is a case for an 
alternative value. 

All abbeys are old but West- 
minster is older than most, 
and Us accessibility by car is 
limited. Public transport is 
good but there could be prob- 
lems in the event of a Tube 
strike. 

Why not switch the cere- 
mony to, say. Winchester, 
which may be ancient but has 
easy motorway access? Or 
Coventry, an all-seater cathe- 
dral wiredfbr sound? Or Liver- 
pool and run the risk of some- 
one nicking toe state coach? 

Of course the argument Is 
superfluous because no one 
oan imagine a monarch being 
crowned at anywhere other 
than Westminster. Similarly 
nobody who follows football 
can conceive of the FA Cup 
final and the biggest England 
fixtures being played any- 
where else except Wembley. 

This is why. throughout the 
debate concerning anew 
English nation al s tnriimn tn 
be funded by National Lottery 
money, the football side of the 
argument has amounted to lit- 
tle more than words for the 
sake of weirds. Wembley may 
be a raddled septuagenarian 
desperately trying to disguise 
its age with heavy make-up 
but its place in the nation’s 
soccer psyche is unassailable. 

F ROM BUly, the white 
horse, to Bobby Moore, 
the golden vision, 
Wembley has touched 
the English game’s heart. To 
appreciate what Wembley 
means to football people it is 
necessary to scan the enrap- 
tured laces of those who turn 
up on Cup final day , especially 
if they belong to supporters of 
teams like Coventry or Ips- 
wich who rarely pass this way 
more than once. 


i Last season the final of the 
Auto Windscreens Shield 
drew more than 76.000 to 
Wembley and 26.000 of them 
came from Carlisle. Even if 
stadiums of similar capacity 

had been available elsewhere 
in the country the game would 
not have attracted an atten- 
dance of comparable size. 

For. apart from tradition, 
Wembley has the priceless 
asset of be in gin London, and 
this is why the nation's big- 
gest football matches will con- 
tinue to be played there. The 
soul of the English game may 
reside in the North, but Wem- 
bley stole Its heart long ago. 

T HE Commonwealth 

Games might show that 
there is more to Man- 
chester than the Rovers 
Return and the World Student 
Games survived Sheffield’s 
passing impersonation at 
Pompeii, but London and cup 
finals are indivisable. 

Obviously Wembley has to 
be rebuilt; for all the millions 
spent on it the place still 
brings the airship’s shadow to 
the space age. But whatever 
happens to the stadium its - 
future is inexorably tied to the 
future of English football. 

However, this should not 
mean that when the Football 
Association’s present con- 
tract with Wembley — which 
obliges it to stage England 
games there (give or take one- 
offis like the Umbro Cup match 
against Sweden at Leeds) until 
2002— expires something of 
equal exclusivity should take 
its place. 

England now has some of 
the world’s finest football sta- 
diums and the national team 
ought to be able to exploit 
them, especially as Wembley 
is becoming blase about run- 
of-the-mill friendlies. 

The goalless draw with Co- 
lombia In September was 
watched by 20,038. the second- 
smallest attendance for a 
Wembley international. Now 
fens buying tickets for the 
friendly against Switzerland 
on Wednesday week will also 
he able to get tickets for the 
Portugal game on December 
12 at half-price. 

If England g a mes at Wem- - 
bley are to be available ata 
discount surely it is time part 
of the show was taken back to 
file provinces. A year ago an 
Under-Zl game at Newcastle 
drew a crowd of more than 
25,000, and even if they at pres- 
ent prefer watching Kevin 
Keega n 's reserves to Terry 
Venables vegetables the point 
was well made. 


David Lacey 


E uropean football 
yesterday asked the 
Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg not to 
risk dealing a mor- 
tal blow to the game's 
structure In the European 
Union. 

In an open letter, signed by 
49 presidents of the national 
associations including Eng- 
land's Sir Bert Millichip, tbe 
European Football Union 
(Uefa) also pleaded for a 
retention of the present 
restrictions on foreign play- 
ers. arguing that this kept up 
international strengths and 
prevented the wealthiest 
clubs monopolising the best 
talent 

Six weeks ago Carl Otto 
Lenz. a chief legal adviser at 
the European Court, ruled 
that transfer fees for players 
whose contracts had expired 
were illegal, along with 
restrictions on foreign im- 
ports within the EU. 

His decision was foe result 
of Jean-Marc Bosnian's five- 
year struggle to establish that 
he should have had the right 
to move to the French dub 
Dunkerque from RFC Liege, 
in his native Belgium, once 
he was out of contract In an 
echo of the George Eastham 
case in England Liege offered 
him a new deal at a quarter of 
his previous salary, then 
slapped on a transfer fee Dun- 
kerque could not afford. 

Yesterday Uefa said it 
doubted if the EU fully appre- 
ciated the significance of 
Lena’s ruling, which will soon 
become European law unless 
the Court of Justice can be 
persuaded to think again. 
Bosman’s case, it argued, 
arose not because of the pres- 
ent transfer system but 
because Liege had failed to 
observe the transfer reg- 
ulations. In England Bosman 
could simply have gone to 
an independent transfer 
tribunaL 

Uefa poured scorn on 
Lenz’s suggestion that, to 
compensate smaller clubs for 
foe loss of earnings from sell- 
ing players, the rich should 


give to the poor. "The concept 
that a handfUl of big clubs in 
each nation should simply 
give away a large percentage 
of their income to support the 
mass of middle and smaller 
clubs, with nothing in return, 
j is simply not practicable.” 

Whatever happens, clubs 
will still receive fees for play- 
ers who move before their 
contracts are up but Uefa 
warned that the effect of dis- 
mantling even part of the sys- 
tem, along with ending the 
rule that limits teams in 
European competitions to 
three overseas and two assim- 
ilated (ie naturalised) players, 
would have threefold 
repercussions. 

European football would be- 
come divided administra- 
tively between EU and non- 
EU countries, including those 


‘Hundreds of 
young people 
will abandon 
the game and 
return to 
the streets’ 


in the former Communist 
bloc. The gap between rich 
and poor would become even 
wider, with hundreds of clubs 
folding or going part-time. 
And clubs would Jose foe in- 
centive to develop talent that 
could then be sold on, reduc- 
ing opportunities for gifted 
youngsters to become profes- 
sional footballers. 

"Hundreds of young people, 
without facilities and without 
the dream of moving steadily 
up through the levels of foot- 
ball to the top, will abandon 
foe game and return to the 
streets, with all the social 
consequences that can 
bring,’’ Uefa claimed. 

Remembering some of foe 
wonderful players the streets 
have produced in the past the 
argument is a trifle ambiva- 
lent Nevertheless, Graham 
Kelly, the Football Associa- 


tion’s chid’ executive, empha- 
sised this aspect of Uefe’s 
case. 

“The implications are very 
serious for football right 
across Europe." Kelly said. 
“The smaller and medium- 
sized clubs would no longer 
provide youth development 
programmes. 

"At foe moment we have 
foe agreement of the players' 
Unions to operate foe present 
transfer system, and there is 
simply no problem.** 

• Kelly believes there is a 
case for a special clause in the 
European treaty which recog- 
nises that sport “is not like 
any other economic activity". 
Uefa is hoping to persuade the 
European Court that amend- 
ments to the transfer system 
at present being discussed 
with foe European Players’ 
Union will suffice. 

While tbe Scottish FA is 
equally convinced that abol- 
ishing such large areas of the 
transfer system would put its 
smaller clubs out of business. 
Rangers have stepped out of 
line on foreigners. 

The champions have been 
lobbying Uefe to end restric- 
tions on overseas players, a 
campaign that might meet 
with approving nods from 
Manchester United, who were 
severely handicapped in foe 
Champions' League last sea- 
son by not being able to field 
their strongest team. 

Yesterday Jim Farry. the 
SFA’s chief executive, pre- 
dicted that if this happened. 
Rangers would finish up as 
small fry in Europe. “If our 
champions believe that scrap- 
ping foe foreigner rule will 
bring them more success in 
Europe, they are ill-judged.” 
he said. 

"There would simply be 
more powerful dubs in Portu- 
gal, France. Italy, Spain. Ger- 
many. Holland and so on. The 
big fish in a wee pool syn- 
drome could rapidly become a 
wee fish in a bigpooL" 

Farry added that he had 
cautioned Rangers about this 
and advised them *‘very i 
seriously about the 
ramifications". 


Uefa Cup draw, page lO 


JANES’ FIGHTING DAUGHTER 


Hallowed turf 
birthplace of 
English kings 
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to pay 


each month when you take 
advantage of the 

COMPETITIVE 

interest rates offered on all our 
Loans for Homeowners. Clear 
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What does he 
think of his 
label as the 
nearly man of 
politics? David 
Owen adopts 
a position of 
extreme 
languor at the 
question, 
swinging his 
loafers over 
the side of his 
chair. “Well, 
it would have 
been nice to 
be Prime 
Minister, but 
it doesn’t 
bum me up. 
The right way 
would have 
been not to 
leave the 
Labour Party.” 
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Crossword 20,490 


Indispensable to all crossword addicts! A copy of 
the brand new Collins Thesaurus, the ultimate 
browser’s wordflnder will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. Entries to Guardian Crossword 
No 20,490, 6 Bus hey Hall Road, Busbey Herts., WD2 2EA, 
by first post on Friday, or by fax to 01923 225885. Solution 
and whiners in the Guardian on Monday November 13. 
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Across 


1 The stars that fail (6) 

4 Digital language? (6) 

9 Tainted like the stars? (4] 

10 Forest and castle stagger 
Sir Bernard (10) 

1 1 Alcohol in the bloodstream, 
maybe after numbered hole 
(B) 

12 Firsts first: you get killed 
returning without it (B) 

13 1 across refined South 
African prime minister (4,5) 

1 5 Piece canned by star (4) 

16 Cipher or defined ethics 
(12) (<) 


IT Scrub the tea: have salmon 
on a plate (9 in Western) ( 9 ) 

21 a 2s in been take your pick 
(1,2,5) 

22,2® Snails were turned Into 
stars . . . (6,4) 

24 . . . Baby? Have one (6.4) 

26 See 22 

26 Composed far a steed? (6) 

2T One that’s lost like a faithful 
dog (6) 

Down 


1 Dog from 1 across to 18? (7) 

2 Foot may be In this boot 
here? (5) 

3 ^ e0u,ar-solJt,din 9 Primate 
S Painter's home and dry (6) 


THESAURUS 




6 Large bird, switchback with 
1 across (3,6) 

7 King’s companion at French 
city: his 25 Is 1 across (7) 

8 Psychotlcs subvert small 

hospital having chosen 
prizes (13) 

14 Gave up job when sailor 
departed without 
punishment (9) 

16 Scale of clues Is wrong (7) 
18 Obsolete weapon In 24 (7) 
10 Many Items — not 
thousands — used for 
convenience (7J 
20 Art investigator could be 9 
in the hierarchy (6) 

23 Broadcaster could be 
worse (5) 
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Wardrobe of weeds: 
At home with the 
cannabis growers 




The nearly man: . 
Does David Owen 
have any regrets? 
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To play the king: Fay 
Weldon on Prince 
Charles as Henry V 


Dynasty: The 
wealth and misery 
of the Gettys 
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{row’s bitter 
I history and its 
I implications 
for similarly 
: troubled inner 
city schools. 
Below, MARK 
LUSHINGTON 
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gives the 
local view 


Pupils powerless . . . but 
protesting at the closure of 
their school michael crastree 



Why does it 
have to close? 


T HE London 

Borough of Hack- 
ney can inspire 
horror and hope 
with equal vivid- 
ness, its cantanker- 
ousness seen as endearing or 
frightening, its social diver- 
sity hailed as dauntless cul- 
tural richness or indicted as a 
symptom of inexorable de- 
cline. But not many perceive 
much but sadness in the saga 
that now looks likely to end 
with the closure of Hackney 
Downs comprehensive school 

for boys. 

Deservedly or not, Hackney 
Downs is now horribly stuck 
with its image as “the worst 
school in Britain", a breeding 
ground of academic failure 
and rampant indiscipline. 
Local traders speak of fights 
and filthy language at a 
nearby bus stop. Teenagers 
from a neighbouring girls* 
comprehensive walking past 
it yesterday expressed relief 
that no remaining pupils 
would be decanted into their 
schooL 

The school is to close at the 
end of the year on the recom- 
mendation of a group of 
"trouble-shooters" — the 
North East London Education 
Association — sent in by Edu- 
cation Secretary Gillian She- 
phard to take the running of 
Hackney Downs out of the 
hands of its board of gover- 
nors. Mrs Shephard has the 
final decision on closure after 


a notional consultation pro- 
cess. Hackney citiz en s, ill- 
acquainted with the machina- 
tions of state educatkmpolicy 
and funding, may be per- 
suaded by the notion that the 
disposal of the school would 
make a decisive end to abad 
business that has dragged on 
for far too long. 

But if there really was no 
hope for HackneyTJowns. it 
was hard to explain the tears 
of the pupils and the angry 
sense of betrayal among many 
of their parents which greeted 
the decision to close it Why 
were they so upset if the 
school was so dreadful? 

Hie truth was that Hackney 
Downs had hope, but realising 
it was going to be too 
expensive. 

A tremendous spirit had 
built up in the school and its 
surrounding community over 
the previous two years of 
fighting closure proposals 
which were hatched in Hack- 
ney Town Hall by senior offi- 
cials, led by the Director of 
Education, Gus John. 

The school roll might be 
shrinking because the town 
hall ordered that it could not 
have fresh intakes of 1 1-year- 
olds for two years running. 
The ceiling tiles might be 
dropping off in the technology 

room as rain seeped in from 
above — a consequence of 
years of general neglect and 
capital underfunding, 

But Hackney Downs had a 


commitment and a sense of 
identity which many more 
conventional and ordered 
schools might have envied. 
Survival became a key issue 
in local politics. It played a 
I part in the overthrow of the 
I Labour leadership on Hack- 
ney council and its replace- 
ment by another set ofLabour 
councillors who overturned 
| John's closure plan. 

For the working class boys 
and their parents this was a 
rare moment of empower- 
j ment Against the odds they 
bad mobilised and they had 
won. If love of school could 
have been turned into love of 
learning at the school, Hack- 
ney Downs’ days as the worst 
of the worst would have been 
over. 

This need not have been 
merely wishful thinking, hi a 
report due for publication on 
Wednesday, the National 
Commission on Education 
observes that the unifying ef- 
fect of surviving a crisis is a 
common reason why success- 
ful schools in the most disad- 
vantaged areas have managed 
to arrest decline and thrive 
against tile odds; “hi these 

schools the will to succeed 
was strengthened, rather than 
weakened, by calamities." 

But that first fragile flower- 
ing of hope at Hackney Downs 
was stamped out as soon as 

Shephard ordered in her hit 
SQUad. From her perspective, 
the council's decision to keep 


the school open was just an- 
other eccentric Trotskyite 
nonsense. Never mind that 
her policy of parental choice 
should have caused her to 
heed what the Hackney Downs 
parents were saying. As she 
saw it. there would never be a 
better opportunity to use new 
powers under the 1993 Educa- 
tion Act to take a school over 
and let a team of her nominees 
decide its future. 

As soon as Richard Painter, 
the Education Association 
chairman, arrived, he made it 
clear to the senior teaching 
staff that they were part of the 
problem, not the solution. He 
did not pause long enough to 
notice how much the boys 
loved their school. Some pres- 
tigious members afhis team 
came to the school so rarely 
that they would have been 
labelled habitual truants if 
j they had been pupils. 

It was the money that 
talked. There were 300 empty 
places at Homerton House. 

! Hackney’s other boys second- 
ary school only a mile away 
aid where the Hackney 
Downs boys are to be sent The 
cost of refurbishing Hackney 
Downs was £3 million. It occu- 
pied valuable housing land on 
a quiet street overlooking one 
of the borough's most 
desirable stretches of open 
common. 

The price which could be 
obtained from selling the site 
(withheld from the official 


report this week) would be 
. huge - 7 T certainly. enough. to .- 
pay off staff redundancies, 
refurbish Homerton House 
and leave plenty to spar e for 
other projects. 

This ruthless financial logic 
is hard to counter. Who can 
say for sure that the flickering 
of commitment and hope at 
Hackney Downs would have 
been enough to secure a better 
education for the boys than 
they would get at Homerton 
House? 

The experts on the E A team 
never asked the question in 
this way and— outrageously 
— they imposed a gagging 
order on Betty Hales, the act- 
ing head, to prevent her orga- 
nising a campaign to make 
them do so. 

Passions in the school are 
running high. The atmo- 
sphere seems to resemble a 
hybrid of the Alamo and the 
Marie Celeste. Gus John is de- 
cried as a collaborator with 
Shephard’s department Pat 
Corrigan, the former chair cff 
Hackney Downs governors 
who was forced to resign over 
the closure issue, is recalled 
with contempt Tlie intrusion 
of the EA is described as 
“repulsive", and its member- 
ship denounced as opportun- 
ists and hatchet men whoDy 
out of sympathy with the 
ethos of the schooL 


H ackney Downs 
takesalotof 
boys with 
special educa- 
tional needs, and 
several who have 
been excluded from other 
sdxxdBL Staff pride them- 
selves on their commitment to 
these educational rejects, a 
policy pursued with vigour 
since Hales's appointment as 
acting head in March 1994. 

But, staff complain, the five 
men of the EA (who are paid 
£250 a day) see “nothing hon- 
ourable in trying to work with 
difficult kids", nothing of 
worth. Painter is chief execu- 
tive of the ADT Education 
Trust which runs the ADT col- 


lege in the Conservative flag- 
ship borough of Wands worth. 
ADT itself is a Bermuda-based 
security systems company 
which has installed its tech- 
nology in many Wandsworth 
schools and is owned by a 
noted supporter of the Conser- 
vative Party. 

Another EA member, Bryan 
Bass, is the former head of the 
fee-paying City erf London 
Boys schooL A third, Michael 
Barber, is Dean of the London 
University Institute of Educa- 
tion and an adviser to 
Labour's education spokes- 
man, David Blunkett Bar- 
ber's connections with the 
Labour leadership and his ap- 
proval of John’s stance are 
seen in the Hackney Downs 
camp as further, depressing 
evidence of the Opposition's 
attitude towards schools in 
Labour boroughs which rep- 
resent potential political 
embarrassment. Labour’s 
first instinct, they complain, 
is to get its condemnation in 
before the Daily Mail. 

The latest rumour to 
emerge from the staff room 
(fuelled by a note left after an 
EA meeting had been held) is 
that John, toe EA and Geoff 
Dale (the head of Homerton 
House) have devised a plan to 
have Homerton transformed 
into a City Technology Col- 
lege. If that were true, would 
the boys be more enthused? 
Not really: “If they could 
spend it on a CTC, why not 
spend it here?” 

These pupils bitterly reseat 
the hammering the school has 
taken from the press and in- 
sist that local sentiment is 
with them. They've been 
round the streets with 
petitions, they say, and plenty 
of people have signed. Bad be- 
haviour, they insist, is no 
worse than at any school in 
the e umi try and “there’s no 
big problem with bullying, or 
anything like that”. 

Yes, they acknowledge that 
Hackney Downs’ league table 
position is not impressive: 
only 11 per cent of children 
achieved GCSE grades A-C, 


But Homerton House’s per- 
centage, they point out, is 10. 

The Hackney Downs experi- 
ence has implications which 
stretch far beyond the 
borough. It was one of 87 
schools identified by the 
National School Inspectorate 
as failing — between 1 and 2 
per cent of those inspected 
under the current Ofeted 
regime. If the figures are 
grossed up to cover all 
schools, this suggests there 
may be 500 failing schools 
across the country. 

According to Barber, there 
are another 1,250 to 2,500 
schools which are struggling, 
but not yet declared to be need- 
ing special measures. “For 30 
years education policy was 
about providing support for 
schools without any pressure 
[to punish bad performance]. 
For the past 10 years it has 


been all pressure without sup- 
port What we need now is a 
balance between toe two." he 
says. 

His proposals for encourag- 
ing local authorities to inter- 
vene constructively to help 
problem schools turn them- 
selves round haye also been 
taken up by Shephard. But he 
expects there may be a hard 
core of up to 15 schools which 
the local authority cannot 
rescue and does not want to 
close. Perhaps half of them 
will be candidates for the Gov- 
ernment to send in an educa- 
tion association. 

If so. the lesson of Hackney 
Downs may have a wider reso- 
nance. When a hit squad next 
moves into another foiling 
schooL it should check the 
patient for signs of life and 
hope before switching off the 
life support machine. 


It’s an education in 
asset stripping 


T HE students, teachers and 
parents at Hackney Downs 
school are victims of a 
vicious p re-electoral process, in 
which both major parties are col- 
luding. The casualties are clean 27 
> t teachers dismissed and defamed 
■ *1' by the North East London Educa- 
te " j tion Association's prejudiced and 

f * badly-cvideoced report; 205 
Iff] students, many in the run-up to 


;!s 


■ ’ AiM. a \ 14 J nuuiMU 

■ down the road. We believe in the 
ability of all schools to Improve to 
excellence, given the necessary 


binding and professional support- 
! The question is —why should one 
school be closed down, while the 
other receives £1 million more of 
government money? The answer is 
, simple: asset stripping. Hackney 
Downs has been neglected and 
mismanaged by the local educa- 
tion authority for several years; 
the government hit squad reckons 
that the cost of renewing the build- 
ings is £2-£3 million. If they can 
sell the site for private develop- 
ment, they can use the proceeds to 
pay for staff redundancies; give 
toe second school £1 million; and 
offer the education authority what 
is left for rebuilding toe rest of toe 
secondary schools. 

And what does the Government 

get In return? The "opportunity" 

for the second school. Homerton 



, CQBSffiJff sense 


Winning. . . Homerton Bouse, 
which is to be given £1 million 

House, to “opt” to become a Tech- 
nology College, ripe for “opting 
out” of local authority control. As 
they are the only boys’ schools in 
the borough, it may be recko ned 
that parents will accept the carrot 
of extra funding and ignore the 
stick oflosing local accountability 
through an elected governing 
body and local authority elections. 
This would revive John Major's 
failed policy of asking parents to 


choose grant-maintained schools. 
When this was last tried three 
years ago — at my own school, 
Stoke Newington, a popular mixed 
comprehensive — toe parents 
voted 3- to- 1 to remain within the 
local authority. 

The problem for toe Labour 
Party hi Hackney Is that their mis- 
management ofHackney Downs 
has led to toe takeover of the 
schooL Slutting schools is 
cheaper and simpler than making 
them better. Teachers in Hackney 
Downs want the lying to stop; they 
want toe borough to call an imme- 
diate public meeting, in response 
to the Secretary of State's deci- 
sion; they want to keep the school 
open. 

There should be a postponement 
of the deadline on consultation to 
allow parents and Hackney resi- 
dents to meet and give a proper 
response. Year XX students should 
finish their studies In their exist- 
ing school until their GCSE exami- 
nations — otherwise many will 
dropout of education altogether. 


A public inquiry should be set up. 
to look at the events that have led 
to this outcome. The orgy of 
teacher-bashing this week was ini- 
tiated by toeEA to distract 
attention from toe fact that their 
derision was essentially finance- 
led. It has been successful and, as a 
bonus, it has turned attention 
away from government education 
cuts, rising class sizes and the 
threat to privatise nursery educa- 
tion. It has been a Tory spin- 
doctor’s dream; we will watch the 
forthcoming Honours lists for the 
name of Richard Painter, chair of 
toe EA— Mr Major owes him one. 

It Is possible to discredit differ- 
ing opinions — “they would say 
that, wouldn't they?" — but it is 
im possib le to suppress toe Hack- 
ney Downs’ students; their laugh- 
ter, anger and tears must lead to 
an inquiry into whether their edu- j 
cation was “sold" for political 
profit and electoral advantage. 


Mark Lushmgton represents the 
Hackney Teachers’ Association 
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Russia’s 

rocky 

future 


A las, POOR BORIS — or not, as 
the case may be. Yesterday Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s meeting in hospital 
with his prime minister. was intended, 
to show that he is getting much better. 
But the film shown later on television 
failed to reassure. At least this time it 
was genuine, hut Mr Yeltsin sat awk- 
wardly in his chair and his diction was 
slow. Mrs Yeltsin’s remark that “we are 
all in God’s hands" may be a shade too 
honest for comfort. 

Outside Russia, the commentators 
stress how unwise it was to place all 
one’s faith in one man — and then do 
exactly the same a gain. If Mr Yeltsin is 
not fit to run again for the presidency 
next year then, it is said, the world will 
be best off with Mr Chernomyrdin. 
Washington and the international 
money markets would be “quietly 
happy" if he came top of the June poll. 
It seems ages ago (actually just three 
years) since Mr Yeltsin was castigated 
in the West for choosing this product of 
the old “Soviet industrial management 
elite" to replace the arch-reformer Ye- 
gor Gaidar. Now Mr Chernomyrdin is 


regarded as a technocrat who has made 
the grade to politician and even as a rela- 
tively popular one. There is some truth 
in this though the prime minister's new 
political party. Our Home is Russia, is 
now lampooned as Our Home is Gaz- 
prom (his Former energy fiefdom which 
he still indirectly controls). But the real 
significanc e is that the West now has 
lower expectations — and perhaps more 
realistic ones — of the chances of red- 
blooded reform in Russia. There are even 
doubts as to the wisdom of such a policy. 
Most people would happily settle for a 
lukewarm bureaucratic approximation 
and any lack of enthusiasm for Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin is compensated for by the un- 
nerving nature of the alternatives. Of 
course all this speculation would be 
redundant if Mr Yeltsin’s aides could be 
believed in insisting the campaign has 
already begun to ensure his re-election. 
But it should have become clear by now 
that, for political as well as actuarial 
reasons, the prospect of Mr Yeltsin seek- 
ing to succeed himself will be an even 
more terrifying one. Whatever the final 
verdict on his performance, he offers no 
particular qualifications apart from 
being there already. His erratic health 
and judgment should properly rule him 
out of consideration. It would be unwise 
for his former fans abroad to indicate a 
preference for someone so overwhelm- 
ingly discredited at home. 

The more immediate uncertainty is 
the outcome of next month's parliamen- 
tary elections, which will in turn affect 
the presidential contest The Supreme 
Court has been meeting to review the 
disbarment of two would-be contesting 


parties — one reformist and one hard- 
line — last week by the election commis- 
sion. That decision was based on techni- 
calities and its reversal makes sense: the 
Russian people should have the fullest 
possible choice. But the participation of 
Grigory Yavlinsky's Yabloko party will 
produce no miracles for the reformist 
cause. The Russian people have been bat- 
tered by a transition to capitalism which 
too often has seemed like a headlong de- 
scent. The European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reports hope- 
fully that the Russian economy may 
have stopped sliding. Even so its GDP 
will only stand at just over half of the 
1989 level in real terms. 

The former communists led by Gen- 
nady Zyuganov now appear to be likely 
to do well on December 17. So will the 
popular nationalist Congress of Russian 
Communities (KRO) led by ex-general Al- 
exander Lebed. Whether or not Air Zyu- 
ganov succeeds in forming a tactical alli- 
ance with the KRO the future face of 
Russian politics will probably assume a 
more “red-brown" tinge. It would be as 
well to get accustomed to the idea. In a 
world of resurgent nationalism, Russia’s 
long-established brand can hardly be ex- 
pected to lie down. And the appeal of 
reformed communism to those who have 
failed to benefit from the reforms of the 
last five years is hardly surprising. Mr 
Zyuganov speaks of “the alienation of 
power structures from the people”, add- 
ing interestingly that it happened in 1917 
and must not happen again. These uncer- 
tain prospects may not make life so easy, 
but then whoever really expected post- 
Soviet Russia just to roll over? 


The true cost 
of transport 

T HE EXCHEQUER is still losing £1 
billion a year from the use — and 
misuse — of company cars, according to 
Transport 2000. the environmental 
lobby. Even if this estimate is only half 
correct, it must be a tempting source of 
revenue for a chancellor facing stiff 
departmental resistance to his plans to 
cut spending, in order to finance pre- 
election tax cuts. There can be no doubt 
that, however much the perk is enjoyed 
by recipients, the subsidisation of com- 
pany cars by the taxpayer can no longer 
be justified at a time when the demands 
of the welfare state are straining public 
finances to the limit of what people are 
prepared to pay. To its credit, the Gov- 
ernment has tackled this problem by 
progressively taxing the benefit in kind 
enjoyed by users of company cars and 
the associated perk of free petrol It has 
now got to the stage where it is hardly a 
perk at all for those who don’t dock up 
large mileages. 

' Transport 2000, however, reckons 
that a huge number of company car 
users are telling the Inland Revenue 
that they drive more than the 2,500 mile 
minimum at which extra tax relief can 
be daimed when in fact they don’t This 
can be seen, it believes, by the fact that 
Jess than 10 per cent of company car 
drivers admit to the Revenue to driving 
less than 2,500 miles a year whereas the 
National Travel Survey gives a figure of 


48 per cent That alone costs the Trea- 
sury £516 million a year and if yen add 
tax lost by untaxed company cars (£399 
million) and undertaxed free fUel (£145 
million) the loss comes to over £1 biflton, 
even before counting in the en vironfiten- 
tal cost of excessive private and business 
driving (to qualify for higher tax fcr^ks) 
and the higher number of accidents 
caused by company cars. 

But this doesn’t mean that the Chan- 
cellor should have a licence to do *hat 
he likes. The perks and abuses attached 
to company cars should be consign'd to 
oblivion, but only as part of an inte- 
grated approach to solving the problem 
of inner city congestion and not as a a 
quick budgetary fix. If the large number 
of company car owners who unnecesar- 
ily congest and pollute our city centres 
are to be discouraged, then they*jjd 
everyone else must have a viable alterna- 
tive way of getting to work. A large 
chunk of the revenue gained should be 
spent on alternatives like park-and-rde 
facilities, improved walkways, a prdj flr 
network of custom-built cycle lanes, r car 
pooling and, above all. better acid 
cheaper public transport. Only yesterefcy 
London Transport announced that It is 
putting its prices up by more than tie 
rate of inflation (admittedly cushion^ 
by a discount scheme for bulk users) gid- 
British Rail is expected to do the sam. 
For a fraction of the true social cost -f 
motoring, people could commute on at 
efficient public infrastructure. We hav. 
even reached the stage where it might b 
elect orally popular as well. The Chance' 
lor should ensure that as many people a- 
possible do what he does. Walk to work. 


Salty old lash of 
homophobia 


Rattling 
the bars 



Ian Aitken 


D uring a brief but 
inglorious career in 
the Royal Navy Just 
after file war (I got all 
my sea-time on the Gosport 
Ferry; there was a recruiting 
poster for would-be sailors 
which caused us some embar- 
rassment. Starkly simple, it 
consisted of a more-than-life- 
size silhouette of a matelot 
standing with his bell bottoms 
wide apart The inscription 
was: “There’s an opening for 
you in the Royal Navy." 

We sailorboys needed only 
to stand near one of these 
advertisements on a railway 
platform or in the street for 
passing Brylcreem Boys 
(RAF) and Pongos (Army) to 
hurl a barrage of ribald com- 
ment at us. They reckoned 
they knew what that opening 
was. After all, it wasn't long 
since Winston Churchill had 
told an angry admiral protest- 
ing about a threat to the tradi- 
tions of the Royal Navy that 
these traditions essentially 
consisted of "rum, sodomy 
and the lash”. 

Nowadays, of course, both 
the rum and the Lash have 
been taken away from the 
Senior Service, which by my 

calculation leaves only the 

sodomy. But in those days the 
bulkheads of all RN ships and 
shore stations displayed the 
Articles of War, which listed 
petrifying punishments for 
all kinds of offences. One item 
read: “Sodomy with man or 
beast: the punishment shall 
be DEATH, or such other 
punishment as hereinafter 
mentioned.” 

Alas, this didn't seem to be 
an entirely effective deter- 
rent On one occasion 1 had to 
fight off the attentions of a be- 
medalled three-badge gun- 
ner’s mate, who evidently 
fancied me. Frustrated in his 
purpose, he slapped me on 
some charge or other almost 
every time he encountered me 
from that moment on. 

So Tread Admiral Sir Hugo 
White's stirring rejection of 
the courtroom attempt to let 


homosexuals into the Navy 
and the other two services 
with just a trace of scepti- 
cism. I don't know what the 
Navy is like 50 years on (I 
developed an unbounded ad- 
miration and affection for it, 
by the way), but I doubt if 
allowing lady mate lots 
aboard its ships will have 
totally eradicated that partic- 
ular tradition. 

□ IT ISN'T only MPs who are 
approached by commercial 
organisations In search of 
inside advice on the ways of 
parliament and the inten- 
tions of ministers. Political 
journalists, too, are some- 
times offered money to pro- 
vide clandestine intelligence. 

I know because I received 
such an approach in the mid- 
seventies from a very senior 
Conservative MP (now dead) 
with close links to a City Cum 
Over a drink, he offered me an 
annual retainer in exchange 
for the benefit of occasional 
private warnings of forth- 
coming events which might 
affect their business 
activities. 

I turned him down with 
some indignation, saying that 
any such activity would be 
totally contrary to the rules of 
the lobby, not mention the 
basic ethics or my trade. "I 
don't know why you're get- 
ting so hoity-toity," said the 
MP. “We’re only offering it to 
you because old X (and he 
named a lobby journalist of 
some seniority) is retiring. If 
he could be happy with it 
why can't you?” 

In fact a register of the out- 
side interests of lobby jour- 
nalists was eventually intro- 
duced. after indignant MPs 
asked why they should have 
to disclose their bits on the 
side If the hacks didn't But 
like the MPs’ register, it 
doesn't reveal the sums 
involvecLIt might be fun if- 
it did. 

□ WE NOW know that four 
million qualified voters have 
disappeared from electoral 
rolls since the poll tax fiasco 
and the arrival of its succes- 
sor. council tax. Because few 
of the vanished electors are 
likely to be Tories, this repre- 
sents another electoral hur- 
dle to be cleared by Labour, 
on top of the recent changes 
in constituency borders. 

It also confirms the 
essential rationality of 
financing local government 
by way of Mrs Thatcher's bete 
noir. the rating system. For 
buildings can't get op and 
walk away, while the people 
who live In them can. People 
were the target of the poll tax, 
and they remain a partial 
target of the council tax. 



Real democracy over a barrel 


The Commonwealth conference will 
fudge its condemnation of Nigeria, 
argues MARTIN WOOLLACOTT, and 
other repressive regimes will escape 
scot free. Illustration by PETER TILL 


JL LONG the narrow 
roads of the Jaffna 
/ \ peninsula this week- 
end, three divisions 

# Vrfthe Sri Lankan 
army are bloodily pushing 
forward, killing Tamil Tigers 
but losing soldiers to land- 
mines and ambushes as they 
advance. The men no longer 
'wear the quaint British style 
of uniform they had 20 years 
ago, when the conflict had its 
strain beginnings. That was 
when Sri Lanka's entire army 
amounted to not much more 
than a couple of brigades and it 
was possible to have tea and 
cakes in Jaffna Fort with 
charming Sandhurst-trained 
officers, who suggested with a 
chuckle that the trouble would 
soon be over. 

Now the troops wear the 
international Americanised 
garb erf soldiers, and they com- 
mand tanks, artillery, and air- 
craft, one of which, a few 
weeks ago, unloaded its bombs 
on a Jaffna school yard, kill- 
ing 34 and wounding ISO . 
according to independent 
reports. It was an incident as 


horrific as any in, say, 
Sarajevo, but it did not get a 
great deal of coverage outside 
the island, partly because the 
Tigers ha ve forfeited any 
international sympathy by 
their own ruthlessness in war 
and intransigence in negotia- 
tions. The Sri Lankan flag will 
probably go up over a Jaffna 
largely empty of people — as 
many as 400,000 may have 
already fled the town — a few 
days before the Common- 
wealth Conference opens In 
Auckland. There, Sri Lanka's 
difficulties will receive less 
attention than those of 
Nigeria, where another army, 
which in that case Is also the 
government, is responsible 
for ethnic repression in Ogoni- 
land, as well as more general- 
ised misrule. 

Nigeria is a very ethnically 
mixed state, while Sri T-anlra 
has only one substantial 
ethnic minority. Yet they both 
display the worst defect of 
many new states and some old 
ones, the failure to accommo- 
date diversity, the resort to 
military means to contain it. 


and the subsequent damage to 
all social institutions. It would 
be very unfair to equate the 
Sri Lankan and Nigerian gov- 
ernments. But that the two 
countries belong together in 
one sense, we have on no less 
an authority than that of the 
Home Secretary, who at one 
point may have bracketed 
them with Algeria: 

Far from the common 
thread being that such 
countries are “safe" for ordi- 
nary folk, the common thread 
is that in each a breakdown of 
order, at least in some regions, 
is reaching the point where 
mass displacements of popula- 
tion are a serious possibility. 
People in these circumstances 
do not flee so much from the 
immediate threat of death, but 
from the disappearance of the 
opportunity to live like 
human beings — to be 
educated, to marry, to pursue 
a career or a business, to have 
a home, and to exist in some 
degree of safety. 

The very word "violation” 
carries the Implication that 
“observance” of human rights 
is what happens most of me 
time. But in some countries 
violation becomes the norm to 
the point where even If the 
authorities are replaced or the 
conflict comes to an end. the 
mechanisms of normal social 
life are terribly damaged. The 
internal wars that many new 
states have waged tend to be 
particularly nasty, particu- 


larly full of atrocities and par- 
ticularly lacking in rules of 
conduct What the Common- 
wealth heads of government 
face at Auckland, under the 
heading of human rights, is 
this problem of the erosion of 
the institutions that make 
societies workable, under the 
pressure of internal war, the 
operation of military rule or, 
more subtly, of facade 
democracies. 

It would be apocalyptic to 
say that this institutional fail- 
ure is any thing like a univer- 
sal threat, but it is a very real 
one. The Commonwealth 
Itself is a vulnerable institu- 
tion, a part of international 
“civil society” that is as much 
under threat as are some do- 
mestic civil societies. 

I TS FRAGILITY is under- 
lined by the fact that if 
Quebec had chosen 
independence, the 
Co mmon wealth would 
have lost atone stroke both 
one of its two most important 
financial backers and the fore- 
most example of the peaceful 
con talnmest of an ethnic 
problem within one state 
framework. 

Former colonies are not 
finding it that easy to follow 
the Commonwealth into a new 
phase where its moral centre 
does not revolve around the 
sins of colonisers or white set- 
tlers, but around the failures 
of African and Asian govern- 


ments, the atrocities commit- 
ted by their armies, and the 
suppression of aspirations to 
self-determination. That pulls 
against old loyalties in the 
anti-colonial struggle, and 
against racial solidarity. Brit- 
ain and the old white domin- 
ions, on the other hand, know 
that one unpleasant feet about 
morality is that it costs money 
and hurts business. 

Yet if the Commonwealth is 
not a moral tradition, it is 
nothing. Its precise value ties 
in the effort to reach a moral 
consensus across racial and 
geographical lines. In Auck- 
land that Is going to be easy on 
the issue of French nuclear 
testing. Nigeria is another 
matter. South Africa may well 
take a soft line, reflecting 
ANC gratitude for past help. 
Nelson Mandela’s character- 
istic caution and his desire to 
retain his “sound" reputation 
in big business circles. With- 
out a strong South African 
lead, the indignation of other 
African governments, includ- 
ing Zimbabwe and Uganda, 
may not take the conference 
that far. The Niger ian delega- 
tion will have some tricks 
ready — more detail on the 
return to civilian rule, 
perhaps a commutation of the 
sentences on Ken Saro-Wiwa 
and the other accused in the 
Ogxmi trial. The censure of 
Nigeria may consist only of a 
decision that In future 
military governments will not 


be represented at Common- 
wealth summits, perhaps 
accompanied by a Contact 
Group commission to monitor 
a return to civilian rule. 
Better would be an instruction 
to the Secretary Genual to 
prepare a sanctions pro- 
gramme, including oil, that ' 
would take early effect in the 
absence of any clear changes. 

If we can hope, at least, for 
some relatively strong action 
on Nigeria, there is likely to 
be none on the lesser but still 
worrying democratic offences 
of other African countries. 
Nor is there likely to be any 
movement on Sri Lanka, 
which would require a highly 
unlikely mediation request 
from the two sides. Common- 
wealth summits have often 
become single issue meetings, 
and the issue this time is 
Nigeria. But Nigeria Is repre- 
sentative of much more than 
itself. The legacy of empire 
was the -miring and m uddling 
of peoples. The Common- •' 
wealth is a collection of multi- 
ethnic states, whose most crit- 
ical task is to stay in one piece 

without resort to the coercion 
that in the end can destroy 
everything. That is why the 
issues symbolised by Nigeria, 
and by the troops on the - 
Jafiha Road, can be deemed 
more important than those 
raised by the old South Africa, 
which made the Common- 
wealth an effective moral 
engine for so long. 


Smallweed 



S CYLLAand Chary b- 
dis. Isn’t It time we 
waved goodbye to this 
tiresome twosome? Once 
they merely lurked in the 
waters off Sicily entrapping 
hapless seafarers. Now they 
lie in wait for incautious 


wordsmiths destroying 
every sentence they infil- 
trate. “The committee has 
done its best to steer a diffi- 
cult course between the 
Scylla of restoring public 
confidence after a few nasty 
shocks and the Charybdis of 
making this House a place 
from which people with 
wide interests will be 
tempted to seek leave of 
absence." That was Lord 
Jenkins this week, in a de- 
bate on the registration of 
members’ interests. Yon ex- 
pect this sort of language 
perhaps In the antique opu- 
lence of the Lords, and any- 
way with Jenkins there’s al- 
ways the chance he is 
sending himself up. 

The trouble is that they 
Crop np in normal life, too. 
Do the deadly duo, would 
you say, speed or impede the 
flow of a TV reviewer’s trib- 
ute to Alan Bleasdale’s skill 
In his new drama series, 
Jake’s Progress, In "steer- 
ing bet ween the Scylla of 


sentimentality and tbe Cha- 
rybdis of melodrama"? 

Often the usage is even 
more woozy: In the sort of 
overblown writing which 
has its characters poised 
between the Scylla of 18th 
century Rosicrucianism 
and the Charybdis of sup- 
porting Manchester City. 
There is only one excuse 
nowadays for invoking S 
and C: they're marginally to 
be preferred to their recent 
and horribly overworked 
American replacements, 
the Rock and the Hard 
Place. 

L ET US HAVE less of 
such tired old meta- 
phorical standbys, 
then; but more of the resur- 
rection of toothsome old 
words fellen into disuse. In 
the Times yesterday, the 
sketch-writer Matthew Par- 
ris accused Tony Blai r of 
emitting a “parboiled" 
soundbite. Having never 
been wholly sure what this 


word meant, Smallweed 
ran to the dictionary, which 
says it means thoroughly 
boiled, as In: “Take fayre ca- 
boges . . . par boy le hem In 
fayre water, an prease hem 
on a fey re bord”: advice as 
true today, I trow, as when 
it was written, though 
stylistically dogged perhaps 
by the repetition of “feyre." 

This gives rise to a 
secondary meaning, as used 
by Parris —overheated; as 
in "my harte in choller per- 
boylde was" of 1566. or the 
slightly less tasteful 
“he . . . parboil'd ... in his 
mellow sweat lay frying” of 
1682 (attributed, very aptly, 
to a writer called Soileau). 

T HE STEADY Charge of 
Wimbledon FC 
towards the foot of the 
Premier League table is 
attributed to the fact that 19 
of their first team squad are 
inj nred, suspended, or 
both. Their centre-back 
Scott Fitzgerald was 


recently shown the red card 
while being carted off on a 
stretcher. Still, at least, as a 
BBC commentator astutely 
observed, that should give 
him time to write more of 
his excellent novels. 

I find the way modem 
footballers constantly feu 
to bits quite extraordinary. 
There was within living • 
memory (well, mine any- 
way) a season (1952-3) when 
Huddersfield Town fielded 
the same defence (goal- 
keeper, two frill backs, 
three half backs) in every 
match. The outside left, Vic 

Metcalfe, also played all 42 
games. Why does that now 
seem impassible? 

Presumably the modern 
game makes fiercer de- 
mands on players' phy- 
siques. It's unlikely that 
Huddersfield players who 
grew up In the thirties and 
forties, and had to live on 

the stingy minimum wage, 

were better fed than today’s 
performers. 


R uud lubbers, 
according to Reuter, 
“looks set” (another 
usage which deserves the 
chop) to become Nato 
secretary-general. He’s 
backed by Britain. Ger- 
many, France and Italy. Cu- 
rious, that: it seems only 
days ago that Smallweed 
was reading that Britain 
was backing Brittan (Leon, 
not Sam) and responsible 
countries like Germany 
were dutifully felling in 
with os. 1 think I know what 
has clinched it. Ruud has a 
distinction that Leon lacks; 
his name has added a word 
to the language. The word is 
"belubber”, which means 
to speak well and with great 
conviction, bnt to mean lit- 
tle one can la ter recall 
High time oar own tongue 
was similarly enriched. We 
need the word “bemajor” 

(to embark on a homely 
allusion bnt get it subtly 
wrong). Begummering, I 

think, means a parboiled 


kind of moralising. By the 
time of the next election, I 
hope to be clear enough 
about his Intentions to 
define the word “beblalr”. 

T HE COLUMNIST Bar- 
bara AmieL, who is 

married to Conrad 
Black, wrote a parboiled a 
piece this week about the " 
Quebec Referendum. ‘If 
Quebec votes to quit,” it 
was beaded, “blame the lib- 
eral elite.” I sometimes try 
to imagine what life Is Hit a 
in the Black / Amiri house- 
hold. I bet the liberal elite 
cops it every 10 minutes. 
The tap in the kitchen is 
leaking? The liberal elite Is 
to blame. The labrador has 
been sick on the carpet? It’s 

that liberal elite again. 

Black Is said to be miffed by 
the defection of the Dally 
Telegraph editor Max Has- 
tings to the London Evening 
Standard, and also by his 
failure to land Paul Da ere of 

the Mall as replacement. 


Neither is exactly a liberal- 
But thumbs down from both 
ScyUamaxand Chary b- 
dacre must have been 
deeply galling. I bet the lib- 
eral elite got bashed fora 
solid two hours- 

T HE FIELD put Lord 
Ralph Percy eleventh 
In a list of tbe coun- 
try’s finest guns-The others 
are: Hugh van Cutsem: the - 
Duke of Roxburghet David, 
Oliver; Caspar Macdonald- 
Halk Tony Ball; Philip ' 
Fnssril; Ned Goschen; 

Philip Butt; Jim Albone; 
and Basil Kinch. — Times 
news story on the new Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Just thought you might 
want to write these names 
down, so that if you bump . . 
into their owners, you will 
know to kow-tow. 

Why 1 1 , 1 wonder? Do 
they make up a team? If so. 
do they line up 4-2-4, 4-4-2, 

or something more conti- 
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abour goes for the 
olonialvote 


OTHER LIVES 


artin Kettle 


age of globalised 
globalised trade. 

communications, 
entertainment 
globalised disease, it 
to follow that we 
an age of global- 
Yet it is obvi- 
couW be fur- 


ther from fee case. Bven with 
Middle East peace undated 
by the shores of a Norwegian 
fiord and Balkan leaders trav- 
elling to distant Ohio to draw 
new maps of Bosnia's bound- 
aries, fl» idea of globalised 
politics seems merely laugh- 
able. Anyone who suggested 

the rsaSy ratter logical 
thooghtthat a world economy 
might need to be answerable to 
a world government would be 
dismissed by most people as 
simply insane. 

Actually I take this almost 
comprehensive absence of 
global democratic politics as a 
good sign rather than the oppo- 
site. a showsa healthy popu- 
lar realism about the limits erf 
the possible. Most cf life and 
all of politics is a stubbornly 
backyard affair. For every 


business traveler who flashes 
round the wraM living in 
Hotel-land, there are hundreds 
cf thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens who have never been to 
London and don't much care if 
they never do either. In my 
experience, most globalism Is 
mental escapism by another 
name. 

All the same yon would . 
think that the actual fact of 
international deregulation 
might in some way have led to 
an increase in global politics 
rather thanto a decrease. And 
fa small ways I suppose It has. 


example fa our own corner cf 
the globe Is fee European Par- 
liament, whose arteteiM 

might seem at first sight to 
prove the argument that cross- 
border electoral politics is on 


; the rise. Yet elections to fee 
Strasbourg assembly are noto- 
riously national in character 
, rather than international. And 
I the parliament’s largely irrele- 
vant actual record also sup- 
ports the alternative, sceptic 
view that politics Is about real 
identities not fantasy ones. 

Even so, wife freedom of 
movement increasing in 
Europe as a result of the single 
market, political boundaries 
are being undermined in sig- 
nificant small ways. But the 
reality of this actual g lo bal 
politics is not that it is part of 
some grandiose edifice of 
world democracy. It is much 
! more mundane. It Is simply 
1 feat in feemodero world, more 
people live outside their 
country cf origin than used to 
be the case. 

Pftql glo h gO p nl Ttirg, fry qp. 
prtywi tn idealised m- fanfaiy 

global politics, is.about getting 

to fee expats. It’s about the In- 
creased numbers of people 

who have a right to vote in 
their own country but who 
live, either because they work 
or have retired there, some- 
where else. And it's about mak- 
ing sure that your expats are 


better organised than the 
other lot's. It may not be glam- 
orous, but in campaigning 
terms Lfs quantity not quality 
feat counts. 

The Conservative Party was 
the first to recognise this feet 
and to sense its possibilities. 
Until 1985 the only British citi- 
zens living overseas who had 
the right to vote in elections 
were either service personnel 
or embassy staff. But in that 
year the Thatcher government 

extended the right to anyone 

who bad been living out of the 
country for up to five years. 


' T HEN, 

Repn 

Peopj 

year] 


HEN, under the 1989 

Representation of fee 
People Act, the five- 
year limit was in- 


also broadened to include 
people who had been too 
young to register before they 

left In retrospect these 
reforms can be seen as reflec- 
tions cf a changing world. 
More people were working 
overseas, not least fa Europe, 
accom panied by their families. 
What was more natural there- 
fore than to respond to these 
new patterns of population dis- 


tribution than by modernising 
fee electoral system to accom- 
modate them? 

Yet at fee time the changes 
were viewed much more cyni- 
cally, and not without reason. 
Both Conservatives and 
Labour assumed feat moves to 
make it easier for expat Brits 
to vote in British elections 
would primarily benefit the 
Tories. These suspicions were 
soon gratified by the creation 
of a Conservatives Abroad 
unit in Tory Central Office. 
Since these voters would not 
be exposed to electoral cam- 
paigning in any way. organisa- 
tion was all, andthe Conserva- 
tives, as usual in those days, 
gotlnfirsL 

Yet fee expatvote remained 
and remains seriously under- 
organised. Tbe best estimates 
say that there are at least 
600,000 potential overseas vot- 
ers. In theory that's IS per cent 
of the electorate. General elec- 
tions have turned on far less, 
especially in marginal seats. 

However the registration 
requirements — voters have to 
register annually in the con- 
stituency which they last 
inhabited and must nominate 


a proxy to vote on feeir behalf 
— mean feat they remain an 
untapped resource, even fa 
general election years when 
the registration process Is 
more assiduous. In fee 1987 
election, only 13,000 such 
voters registered. Even in 1992, 
when eligibility had been 
extended, the figure reached 
only 34,454. Unless and until 
our electoral registration sys- 
tem is comprehensively mod- 
ernised (something for which 
there is a compelling case and 

w hich sho uld be included in 
future electoral reform legisla- 
tion) it seems unlikely that the 
overseas vote will have a 
sweeping impact upon the out- 
come of our elections. 

Yet the outcome in marginal 
seats ts another matter. In 1992 
there were only two seats 
(Vale of Glamorgan and Bristol 
North West) where the total 
overseas vote exceeded the 
eventual majority. But wife 
bettor registration, there is zio 
reason why the current aver- 
age of around 60 overseas votes 
per seat should not be given a 
substantial hike. And since fa 
a tight general election as few 
as 2,000 voters in half a dozen 


The wardrobe full of weeds 


marginals can decide the 
whole outcome, it is not impos- 
sible to envisage a situation in 
which fee expats could end up 
deciding who governs Britain 
for the next five years. 

This powerful thought ex- 
plains why Labour has now 
caught up with the Conserva- 
tives on overseas strategy. F0r 
Conservatives Abroad read 
also Labour International 
This week Labour’s deputy 
leader John Prescott an- 
nounced the setting up of a 
Labour office in Sydney, aim- 
ing at registering some of the 
160,000 British voters who now 
live in Australia. 

Not all expats are rich tax 
exiles. Many are simply people 
trying to earn a living. With its 
trade union networks to assist 
it, there is no reason why 
Labour should not harvest sig- 
nificant numbers of votes 

through hs improved cam- 
paign machine. Global politics 
offers kind is here to stay. The 
Battle cf Waterloo may have 
been won on the playing fields 
cf Eton. It is not inconceivable 
fee next general election could 
be won fa the suburbs cf 
Brussels and Brisbane. 


All three parties have been in disarray this week over their policies on soft drugs. Meanwhile, ordinary people are 
creating policy for themselves. OLL1E WILSON reports on a booming cottage industry — DIY cannabis-growing 
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I N HIS grandfather’s old 
wardrobe, Jez inspects a 
thriving small crop cf can- 
nabis greatly assisted by a 
600-watt sodium light 
bulb. “What beauts!” he 
enthuses, gently stroking the 
leaf of a plant “You can almost 
see them growing.’’ 

Jez— ■ a factory worker — is 
■ one cf many home cannabis 
producers who tine a cupboard 
with silver foil and use power- 
ful sodium or metal halide 
K nihn tomato ftwir plant s 

grow. This has created a multi- 
'.million pound British trade in 
. lighting equipment and mari- 
;)nmaa seed— and the business 
ris legal 

" . ' But growing cannabis is 
against the law. StiRyomr 
chances of getting caught are 
next to zero, says Jez. “Not 
many people produce it on a 
grand scale to make money. If s 
just for personal use. Tm sure 
the police would like tp catch 
people doing it, but I draft 
think they have the man- 
power. They only act if some- 
one grasses and the chances of 
‘ that happening are slim.” 

The only way to thwart the 
- boomisteoutiawfeesaleof 
the bulbs and lamps. But the 
Home Office is reluctant to go 
down that road. A spokesman 
said: “The sale cf lamps and 
bulbs are not controlled 
because they do have other 
legitimate uses. But if it 
becomes an issue and evidence 
is brought forward, we wiH 
look at it” Barrister Sharman 
Knfght says a new law would 
cause more harm than good: 

“It is very difficult because the 
lamps are also used for the cul- 
tivation cf a lot of legal crops. 
Many horticultural businesses 

would suffer or even go to the 
wall iftbey outlawed the sale of 
equipment” 

She says that even electric- 
ity companies are in an 
awkward legal position if they 
tip off the police that a house- 
hold is using a large amount of 
electricity. Tf fee board 
divulges any information they j 
haveoucomputer.evento the I 
police, they could be breaking | 
fee Data Protection Act ” 
Another home grower, Mar- 
tin, says police have taken to 
using beat-sensitive cameras 
from helicopters to catch out 
growers. ’The ideal place to 
grow cannabis would be in a 
concrete shelter so no light 
• gets out But under the stairs 
or in fee cellar, using reflec- 
tive foil on the walls, are good. 

If you put it in the loft, you 
stand more risk erf being 
caught because the heat 
escaping through the roof can 
be detected from above.” 

Martin is a bigger producer 
t ban Jez: “Before lamps, the 
cannabis wasn't very good in 
this country. Now I have three 
lamps. ..I use 600 watt bulbs 
and a transformer to run it off 
U0 volts. That cuts down the 
cost of electricity. You have to 


be careful or the electricity 
board will notice a mad 
increase in your requirement, 
equivalent to runnfag seveoi 

tumble driers at the same 
time. It might cost you £500 in 
extra etecirictty for three 
months, tike a small factory.” 
He says: ‘Tve known people 
who get council flats hut don’t 
live there. They just festal 

their units and rtHipin nnw» a 
week to feed fee electricity 
meter. A friend of a friend 
invested £4.000 in equipment 
and he’s justhad his first crop 
— 12kilo6cf topquality, with 
a street value of £70,000.” • 
Martin, who is growing 50 
plants, says: “It’s going on 
throughout Britain, but I'd say 
the biggest area of production 
is in Wales. There’s a hell cf a 
lot being grown there. I reckon 
more than 80 per cent of 


I I vis ited hfm atthp gard en pff fv 
trfl, >w» hail rfurngxl WamiTiH 

I “Publicity rofadkfflfeis busi- 
ness,” he said, before suggest- 
ing we visit another retailer, 

TUnRpam, nf Bir mingham 

I That company has bases in 
Bn ghmi and Holland- Com- 
pany directors from both 
countries were present at the 
offices to NewballHfll 
Birmingham, wben I called. 
And business was brisk. Bio- 
Beam's EngUshpertner Dave 
Houlrien says: “The increase 

tnt ra^ mwr tlw1a<i ttfi Tnnnth« 

has been phennmimaL We are 
selling up to 300 bulbs a month. 
A sodium lamp wife 400 watt 
bulb costs £217. You'll get 
about six months use out of the 
bulb, leaving it an fix* 18 hours 
a day. They give you acceler- 
ated growth. What takes six 
months to cultivate in normal 



‘The Scottish Prison Service 
has my lamps and I don’t think 
they’re growing cannabis’ 

— Chris Meliniotas. risking the seed trade 


sodium bulbs and lamps are 
sold to cannabis growers. 

“I grow my own because I 
got sick of being ripped eff by 
street dealers. I didn’t like fee 
violence or taking the risk of 
being fobbed off with shoe 
polish or Oxo cubes.” 

The equipment, technically 
known as High Intensity Dis- 
charge Lighting (HIDL), has 
been widely available since 
1992. The managers of garden 
centres that have chanced on 
this unexpected c omm ercial 
goldmine are often wary of 
publicity. Jez and Martin's 
focal retafler said over the tele- 
phone: “Tm not going to own 
up to anything I shouldn’t have 
dona But the increase in 
growth rate brought on by 
cnriiiim lighting anri hydro- 
ponic water nutrient systems 
is phenomenal- Wl fo one 400 
watt sodium light bulb, it is 
possible to grow 100 plants to 
maturity to just one square 
metre, mid you can have four 
or more crops like that a year. 
The quality Is absolutely 
b rilliant ” 

Then he insisted I stop talk- 
ing on the phone “because it 
might be bugged” and meet 
him personally so he could 
introduce me to customers 
who grow cannabis. But when 


daylight, can be grown in 
under two months.” 

The whole lightsand-hydro- 
ponics system cranes from Hol- 
land: he and his Dutch part- 
ner, Raymond Warrens, claim 
80 per cent of their business Is 
commercial much of it for 
tomato cultivation. Warrens 
says retailers mustnot be 
hlameri for walling gqiiipmant 
which may be used for illegal 
cultivation. Warrens runs a 
cctffee shop in Goes, Holland, at 
which cannabis is openly sold, 
but he andHouldeu are eager 
to play down fee link between 
sodium bulbs and cultivation 
cf fee drug. Houldensays: “As 
a company, we are not able to 
associate ourselves wife it We 
are aware it can happen. We 
don’t condone it but we are 
aware feat section of the mar- 
i ket is rapidly growing, 

“Ourrivals. Sunh^it Sys- 
tems, are giving the fadustry a 
bad name. They are advertis- 
ing cannabis seed and have 
even trade-marked the brand 
I names. The industry is wailing 
for them to get into trouble 
with the law.” 

A Home Office spokesman 
confirms: “Retailers could face 
prosecution for incitfng some- 
one to grow a controlled drug." , 
Sunlight Systems founder, 


Chris Metadatas, certainly 
isn ’t g nakfeg in his boots at 

T Bi rm<ngham | R Hatr>] 
T MInh nr gh and I ifll ffl Stgr, 

where he has his specious 
Twn^nnav+gr-q Ht dilnsan 
annual turnover of more than 
£2 million and is planning a 
string of riew branches, start- 
ing with a warehouse fa 
Liverpool. 

He is refreshingly open: his 
garish advert in this year’s 
Glastonbury Festival maga- 
zine screamed the names cf 
Superskunk, Hhzb^ Early Girl 
and Durban Poison. Why does 
he risk fee seed trade? “Bfsa 
matter crfprmciple,” says Me- 
liniotas: “There is no way Fm 
going to sit back and not sell a 
legal product when my com- 
petitors in Holland are able to 
sell them here." ' 

He says the Home Office is 

keener on creating an atmo- 
sphere cf fear than chang in g 
the law. “They start using 
words like enticement I refuse 
I point-blank to stop selling 
seeds, unless they stop Dutch 

companies exporting the seeds 

to Britain.” 

-'■ Mutinin tai^xriinteuiriliiiga 
book on the history of the 
emergence of camiahis as a 
popular drug, believes Euro- 
pean law would make it effec- 
tively impossible for seeds 
sales to be banned in Britain. 
‘The Home Office knows that” 
he says. "So they are reduced 
to using dirty tricks to create 
fear.”He says he's happy to be 
honest about his views, not 
running scared or behaving 
hypocritically , like file smaller 
traders. “Tve had women in 
their sixties buying sodium 
lamps to grow cannabis to help 
them cope wife the pain cf seri- 
ous Alnesses such as multiple 
sclerosis. What's wrong with 
that? 

’Tve been fa this business 
for 15 years. My lamps were 
used by fee BBC to boost 
growth in David Attenbor- 
ough's The Private Life Of 
Plants, and have been bought 
by just about every university, 
local authority and hospital In 
fee country for legal cultiva- 
tion. Even fee Scottish Priam 
Service has some, and I don’t 
think they’re growing canna- 
bis.” He giggles before claim- 
ing: “We sen most equipment 
to leek and tomato growers. 

Hie cannabis-related trade is 
no more than 5 per cent of our 
business.” 

Back in a little backstreets 
house, Jez is sceptical "Five 
per cent” he laughs. “Tibet 95 
per cent of his business comes 
titan cannabis growers. Who 
the hell is going to spend £300 
to grow tomatoesf’ He lights a 
sphff well laced wife home- 
grown “weed”. "It’s a sort of 
gardening,” bemuses, holding 1 
the Joint betwixt thumb and 

few'^Butforme ifs more i 

like a religion.” 1 
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Top-quality cannabis — bat the electricity can cost as much as running seven tumble-driers 
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Zap, bong you’re 
gone in wheeze 
of virtual war 

What could be more fun than tank battles 
with your mates in some virgin wilderness? 
DAVID FAIRHALL went along for the ride on 
the army’s £50 million Canadian playground 

A STROBE light on fee effect simulator”. One of the survived and i 
turret of the “enemy's” armoured vehicles, been done, the 

Challenger tank lurk- dressed up wife a drain pipe to their sealed 
fag in a fold of fee . suggest the silhouette of a Rus- card" and the! 


YOU ARE DEAD 



Evacuation j 
Priority I 

0 @ & 


| STRETCHER 


WALKING 


A STROBE light an fee 
/ \ turret of the 

■ \ Challenger tank lurk- 
/ ming in a fold of the . 
Canadian prairie suddenly 
starts flashing. Hatches open 
and the crew come tumbling 
out, exasperated that for them 
the war game is over. 

The Hashing light means 
their tank has been hit not by 
a shell but by a “weapons 


effect simulator”. One of the 
; “enemy’s” armoured vehicles, 
dressed up wife a drain pipe to 
suggest the silhouette of a Rus- 
sian T-BQ tank, has hit the 
Challenger’s responder wife a 
laser beam. Or perhaps one of 
the enemy infantry's anti-tank 
missile teams, hidden amongst 
the high grass, has managed to 
get the Challenger in its laser 
sights. To discover if they have 


survived and what damage has 
been date, tile tank crew open 
their sealed “vehicle damage 
card" and their individual 
“casualty cards”. The com- 
mander has bad a hand blown 
off — you can see that because 
the little picture cf a soldier on 
the card Is missing a hand, and 
it says that "blood is pumping 
from the artery". Another 
crew member has lost a foot 


Lots of work here for the 
medical teams, who are also 
playing this game as realisti- 
cally as possible. It’s much 
shnpterfbr them when the 
casualty card just hasa big 
cross on it — “You are dead. 
Lie Down.” 

War games have come a long 
way since the days when a 
young Nicholas Soames — for- 
merly of the Royal Hussars, 


now Armed Forces Minister 
and in charge erf all this— was 
last an manoeuvres. “If fee 
umpire said you were dead,” 

| he recalled as he watched the 
modem army at work in 
Alberta, “you just ran over 
him.” (And soldiers really 
have been run over and killed 
by tanks on the range, 
although safety rules have 
been tightened after a series of 
deaths last year.) 

But there are still umpires of 
a sort Now their main role is 
not so much deciding who has 
been hit as helping the control 
staff set up a satisfactorily 
bloody battle. Only occasion- 
ally do they use their “God 
gun” to despatch soldiers who 
refese to lie down. 

The laser equipment is 
k nown in the army jargon as a 
DFWES (Direct Fire Weapons 
Effect Simulator). Eveay sol- 
dier has one fitted to his rifle 
or machine gun. Aimed at an 
“enemy” soldier’s helmet or 
torso, it triggers a buzzer, 
which will not stop until the 
man lies down on his back — 
or cheats by disconnecting it 

Similar equipment fitted to 
missile launchers and tank 
cannons will put a vehicle out 
of action — by starting the 


flashing light and switching 
off its communications. 

On flie Suffield range, a 
thousand square miles of arid 
prairie otherwise occupied 
only by coyotes and rattle- 
snakes, the system enables two 
armoured battle groups to 
manoeuvre against each other 
with remarkable realism. Only 
the blood is missing. 

Once the significance of this 
omission sinks in, even fee 
most cautious young trainee 
commander acquires the verve 

of a Rommel or a Patton. 
Everybody can join in, but no- 
body really gets hurt, even if 
same bold outflanking ends in 
a disastro us amb ush. They 
become ‘DFWES brave”. 

The battle I watched, a 
needle match between two 
royal tank regiments, ended 
typically in what fee chief con- 
troller Major Simon Allen 
summed up as “mutual annihi- 
lation”. Both wummanfl fa g 
officers were “killed". Just a 
few symbols, representing fee 
battle groups' surviving rem- 
nants, lay scattered across the - 
enormous map on which he 
shapes the war game. The ; 

major admits thatfive years 
alter the end cf the cold war. 
his enemy forces still look 


suspiciously like an old Soviet 
formation. His excuse is that 
"we need to train against a 
first division enemy”. 

The range costs the British . 
taxpayer about £50 million a 
year. The soldiers flunk if s 
worth every penny . It is the 
only place where a full battle 
group can currently train in 
such realistic fashion fbr a 

conflict cf the Gulf war variety 
— a capability Nicholas 
Rnampg maintains is vital to 
Britain’s security. 

But simply roaring across 
the prairie would serve little 
purpose in itself. It 1$ thecom- 
b inatio n of open space and 
D FWES laser eq u i pmefa^ 

value. Lasers are also used 6 
back home an Salisbury Plain, 
but there the tanks are coo- 
strained by roads, villages, 
archaeological sites, rare 
butterflies and the vulnerable 

texture of the topsoil 

When real shells are fired 
instead of simulators, thing s 
get even more difficult There 
is so little room on Salisbury 
Plain they have to he fired 
across the A345 road which 
bisects the training area — an 
alar ming tec hniq ue that can 
no longer be used for the 


army’s new rocket artillery, 
since bits tend to fall off in 
flight. Hence the MOD'S bid to 
make more use of the Otter- 
burn moora near Newcastle, 
much to the anguish of the 
Northumberland national 
park committee. 

The fact is that after genera- 
tions spent defending a far- 
flung empire or fighting the 
cold war in Germany, the army 
is coming home, and bringing 
its dirty tanks and noisy guns 
with it By the end of the year, 
72 per cent of oar soldiers wOl 
be based in the UK, the largest 
peacetime proportion fra* a 
century. 

The MoD’s planners have 
come up with several answers 
to their problem. Inevitably, 
the army will make much 


though it is also looking at pos- 
sibilities fa eastern Europe, 
where governments put a 
blgterprinrity on earning 
hard currency than the envi- 
ronment And the army is also 
buying lots of simulators to 
replace live firing and to add 
realism to its war games. They 
will never recreate real war, 
though perhaps one day it 
could become a bloodless sub- 
stitute for it 


t 
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Marriage of 


inconvenience 


B EFORE the days of the 
Pill, men got married 
for sex and women for 
security ('Moralist' 
MPa kill family Rill Novem- 
bers). Provided, both were 
available the marriage was 
de emed successful. Nowa- 
days, men (and women) ran 
have sex whenever they feel 
like it and women can make 
their own security. 

I am surprised that so many 
people decide to marry/set up 
home together. The only ad- 
vantage I can see is to share 

the bringing up of their chi- 
dren and they should stick by 
each other until that job is 

done. A promise to Icrve some- 
one for the rest of one's life is a 
foolish one: a promise to care 
for one’s offspring is nne that 
everyone should be prepared 
to make and society help to 
keep. 

Pat Penney. 

Garden St, 

Bollington, 

Macclesfield, 

Cheshire SK105JQ. 


T HE MPs who killed off 

the Family Homes and 
Domestic Violence Bill 
need to ask themselves why It 
is that so many women are 
prepared to accept poverty 
and hardship rather than 
remain within their 
marriages. 

Around one in four women 
experience domestic violence. 
The 1992 North London Sur- 
vey, ftmded by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment in- 
dicated that of the 571 women 
surveyed. 32 per cent had ex- 
perienced domestic violence. 
Around 45 per cent of female 
hnmioirip victims are killed by 
present or former partners. 
Around 100 women each year 
die in this way. 

In the face of this distress- 
ing picture, it is obscene and 
irrelevant to suggest that de- 
nying protection to unmarried 
women will protect the insti- 
tution of marriage. 

Jean Calder. 

The Women’s Refuge Project, 
PO Bax 889, 

Brighton, BN1 4DP. 


house should not be confused 
with the profound commit- 
ment of marriage. 
JeanMolloy. 

Theodore Road. 

Hither Green, 

London SE13. 


| HAVE two sons, both with 


children. One is married, the 
other not In each partnership 
there is devotion to one an- 
other and to the children. 

Each is part of an extended, 
loving family which regards 
them no differently because 
one has marriage vows and 
the other personal commit- 
ment alone. 

Shirley Meredeen. 

Highbury Place, 

London N5. 


T HERE is a simple answer 
to David Allsopp’s ques- 
tion (Letters, November 
2) about why the Tories, who 
are so keen on. family values, 
deny paternity leave. They see 
real families, with all their 
contradictions and untidin- 
esses, as threatening. They 
want to use legislation to 
restore the ideologically cor- 
rect family of their own child- 
hoods: breadwinner father ab- 
sent from the home for long 
hours, home-based mother 
who subordinates her needs to 
care for their children and is 
economically dependent on 
him so that divorce will never 
be sought by either of them. 
Lynne Sheridan. 

Ashbome, 

Warwickshire CV35. 


I HE debate on marriages 
I has not covered one very 
I important issue: the 
right of two consenting adults 
to have sexual relations and 
live together without the 
moral, emotional and finan- 
cial commitment that mar- 
riage entails. This is an im- 
portant right that is steadily 
being eroded in the name of 
protecting unmarried, women 
who want the protection mar- 
riage gives. 

All single people have the 
right to have short-term sex- 
ual relationships without 
being financially responsible 
for each other. If I die during 
the course of a temporary sex- 
ual relationship, I have the 
right to know that my prop- 
erty will be inherited by the 
people who are important to 
me: my children, brothers, my 
best friend. 

If I want my lover to inherit, 
I am at liberty to make provi- 
sion for him in my will but the 
convenient domestic arrange- 
ment Of having one’s lover liv- 
ing and sleeping in the same 


T HERE are two glaring in- 
consistencies in the mar- 
riage/divorce laws both 
as existing, and as proposed by 
Lord Mackay (Holy alliance 
thwarted Mackay, November 
3). It is harder to get divorced 
than to get married. As both 
are equally big steps in a per- 
son's life, should not they be 
equally easy or equally 
difficult? 

Lord Mackay proposes a 
wait of 12 months for no-fault 
divorce yet you can get mar- 
ried with around two weeks’ 
noticeinaregistryofSce.no 
questions asked. Furthermore, 
file Government does not force 
people to get married in the 
first place, so why should it 
force people to stay married 
against their will? 

Lord Mackay is also propos- 
ing to virtually force people to 
go through conciliation proce- 
dures before getting divorced 
yet people are not forced to 
take counselling or advice be- 
fore they get married. To make 
divorce more difficult than 
marriage implies that being 
married is morally superior to 


being single or divorced. 

I would favour two weeks’ 
notice, no-fault divorce, sub- 
ject to sorting out problems 
with children and finances. All 
that is achieved by making 
divorce complicated is lots of 
money for the legal profession. 
Although admittedly Lord 
Mackay's proposals for concil- 
iation might reduce this and 
create jobs for counsellors and 
arbitrators in stead. 

Marc Horstfield. 

74 Fountain Walk, 

Northfieet, 

Gravesend, Kent DAI 19LA. 


TRANSFER *" 
TO THE NEW 
FIXED RATE 



The Chancellor confirmed in his last Budget that when your 
current TESSA matures, you may rc-invest the capital in a 
new TESSA. 

The new Robert Fleming TESSA offers an interest rate 
of 7.50% pja. Toed for five years. So whatever happens to 

interest rates over that time yon know you will get a 
guaranteed maturity amount of up to 212,920 at the end 
nf five years, assuming you invest the maximum £9.000 
capital. You can transfer any amount or capital between 
£3.000- £9.000 and, what’s more, if you transfer now, we 
will pay 7.50% p.a. on your existing TESSA until the 
maturity date and automatically open a new TESSA for you. 

So if your current TESSA matures between 1st. 


January and 31st May 1996 call for an application Form today 



TAX-FREE FOR 5 


0800 829 024 

24 HOURS A DAY • 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Flemings 
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East, west, union’s best 


T HE article by Will Hut- 
ton and Martin Kettle 
about the future of the 
EU (Winds over the West. No- 
vember 2) was as excellent as 
it was belated. Theirs are pre- 
cisely the arguments I voiced 
as my reasons for voting 
against the Maastricht Treaty 
in Parliament in 1992-93. Some 
people denounced me as a 
rightwinger at the time, so it is 
encouraging that mainstream 
progressive opinion is now 
catching up. 

The unfeasible dream of a 
single currency, and the dubi- 
ous goal of further “integra- 
tion’ ' are totally incompatible 
with the greater imperative of 
widening EU membership to 
the east We must face this 
squarely. The alternative is a 
rich man’s club which the 
new democracies wiH never be 
able to afford to join. 

Nick Harvey MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A OAA. 


ESSRS Hutton and Ket- 
tle work from a base ig- 
noring reality to conclusions 
that embrace defeat Histori- 
cally. as a reading of Monnet, 
Scbumaii etal shows, the mo- 
tives of the EC/EU founding 
fathers were not rooted in the 
cold war but in the experi- 
ences at destructive intra- 
European conflicts in the first 
half of the century that de- 
stroyed Europe’s position in 
the world. 

The petering out of the cold 
war leaves us in Europe un- 
veiled to harsh and uncom- 
fortable global realities — 


zooming populations In other 
continents, impatient of depri- 
vation, new economic centres 
of power, uncertain terms of 
trade, rival demands upon 
finite resources and impacts 
on a fragile environment, 
their political expression 
laced with ethnic and reli- 
gious passions. 

We from Europe can neither 
contend nor contribute if we 
do not build an effective 
organisation erf our own power 
to function in the world. Do 
Hutton and Kettle look con- 
tentedly to a future of accept- 
ing willy-nilly what the US. 
the Far East and the oil mas- 
ters impose on us? 

We are at the end of an ep- 
och in which sovereign 
national states could fulfil a 
useful purpose for us: the chal- 
lenge is evolutionary leap or 
decline into downfalL 
Raymond le Goy. 

Whits End. Mill Lane, 
Harbledown, Canterbury, 
KentCT28NQ. 


I CANNOT agree with the 
contention of Will Hutton 
and Martin Kettle that “only 
associate membership can be 
offered to eastern and central 
Europe”. It is precisely foil 
membership for all former 
Eastern Bloc states that could 
bring about the realistic ap- 
proach towards the European 
integration they favour. None 
of the current Eastern Euro- 
pean states has an economy 
strong enough to be part of the 
processor economic and mon- 
etary union. Why not there- 
fore, fashion a new agenda for 


European co-operation, 
geared to improving the posi- 
tion of economically back- 
ward countries byproviding 
them with trading 
opportunities? 

Walter Cairns. 
BroomhuratHall, 

836 Wilxnslow Road, 
Manchester M20 8RP. 


llfHILK broadly support- 
WWfagJof 


fog John Palmer’s pos- 
ition in the great Guardian 
Euro-split (Let's have no EU 
retreat, November 3), I do not 
think he needs to defend the 
Maastricht criteria. The em- 
pirical evidence Is that UK un- 
employment has tended to be 
lower with inflation a little 
higher than the current tar- 
gets: thus the average number 
unemployed was 445,000 from 
1946-1975 with Keynesian de- 
mand management policies, 
compared with an average 2.5 
million since I960 under 
tough-on- inflation monetarist 
policies, and two million in 
the 1930s. There was also 
higher growth in the Keynes- 
ian period. 

European leaders are con- 
stantly bewailing the stub- 
born fell ure of unemployment 
to respond to their policies, 
but keep insisting that infla- 
tion targets must be tightened. 
This is a re-run of 1930s’ eco- 
nomic policy. Britain should 
use the Intergovernmental 
Conference to build flexibility 
into the convergence criteria. 
Lynne Armstrong. 

18 Stanley Avenue, 

Bafffos. 

Portsmouth P03 6PN. 


J ACUB Barborik’s attack 
on the Slovak prime min- 
ster, Vladimir Meciar (Meclar 
reverts to the bad old Eastern 
Bloc habits, November 1), 

r phag bpQ all the < rt«ndar d 

abuse spread by his local 
rivals. These have now been 
taken up in a demarche from 
European Union. Disap- 
pointed foreign financiers 
also en joy Meciar- baiting. But 
the majority of Slovaks keep 
electing him partly because he 
questions the probity of past 
privatisations. 

The Slovak opposition is an 
unholy alliance of ex-commu- 
nists and ex-dissidents who 
seem to feel that they have a 
natural right to rule. In two 
general elections. Meclar’s 
supporters have routed them. 

Yt*t parh limp marhinatin rut 

behind the scenes start up to 
reverse the verdict of the polls. 

Does Mec tar's Slovakia 
really deserve its bad press? 
Hungary’s Prime Minster 
GyulaHom is in Britain 
receiving plaudits from John 
Major’s government and the 
EBRD for his market reform 
but unlike Hungary. Slovakia 
enjoys low inflation, and a 
trade and budget surplus. Slo- 
vakia is the smallest of the 
four Central European appli- 
cants for EU and Nato mem- 
bership. Undermining it may 
weaken the stability erf its 
neighbours which might be 
welcome to opponents in 
Brussels of expansion of 
either organisation. 

Mark Almond. 

Oriel College, 

Oxford 0X1 4EW. 


Why BskyB is the limit when the 
Church dabbles with Mammon 


In a right state 


M R PONSONBY of the D- 
Notice Committee (Let- 
ters. October 19) is being over- 
sensitive. Andy McNab’s book 
Immediate Action did go 
through the D-Notice proce- 
dure even though it may not 
have crossed his desk. When 
Bravo Two Zero went to the D- 

Nodce Committee the publish- 
ers were put in contact with 
the Directorate of Public Rela- 
tions (Army). With Immediate 
Action the publishers went 
direct to the same MoD Direc- 
torate. My criticism is not of 
the D-Notice Committee itself 
but of the way the MoD saw fit 
to behave when a book was 
voluntarily sent to them to en- 
sure that nothing was pub- 
lished which would damage 
national security. Nothing 
could be more likely to under- 
mine confidence in a volun- 
tary vetting system. 

David Hooper. 

Gresham Street. 

London EC2V7BU. 


I WAS surprised to learn from 
the Fellow and Programme 
Director ofTempleton College 
(Letters. October 31 ) that the 
course for Labour Shadow 
Cabinet Members involved a 
number of recently retired 
Permanent Secretaries and 
other senior civil servants. 

If the programme was con- 
cerned with management of 
change in government, I 
should have thought that 
these people were part of the 
problem, not the solution. 
PaulTwymaxj. 

Thrift House, MmnisRoad. 
Birch in stem. Kent 


Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 453Q or sent 
by post to 1 19 Farringdon Road. 
London EC1R 3ER. and by e- 
mail to letters lrguardian.ca.uk. 


Not what the Sun says 


ARTtN Linton argues 

that the Sun won the last 

election for the Tories by pro- 
ducing an 8 per cent swing in 
its readers away from Labour 
(October 30). To accept this, 
we have to assume that voting 
in tendons are determined 
simply by what your news- 
paper tells you. In which case, 
we would expect that the Sun 
had not supported the Conser- 
vatives up until the election 
yet then changed. This is not 
the case. TV is the main sup- 
plier of Information. 

Our own research shows 
that the message which dam- 
aged Labour was carried In 
both right- and leftwing 
papers, and on television. The 
Guardian on its front page 
(March 26, 1992) had reported 
that huge sums of privately 
owned wealth would leave the 
country in the event of a 
Labour victory. The conse- 
quences would be a falling ex- 
change rate and higher inter- 
est rates. Labour lost largely 
because it did not contest and 
win the crucial area of how it 
would control the economy. 

Linton's thesis Implies that 
the only way Labour can win 
is by appeasing the rightwing 
press. This is unfortunate 
since Labour could only do so 
by adopting Conservative eco- 
nomic policies. But If they do 
this, when in power they will 
inherit the same problems 
of economic Instability, unem- 
ployment and job insecurity. 
Greg Philo. 

Research Director, 

Glasgow University 
Media Unit, 

61 South park Avenue, 
Glasgow G128LF. 


S O wot if it was "The Sun 
wot won tlie election” 

< Leader. November 1 >? As a 


defender of British democ- 
racy. the British press un- 
doubtedly shapes as well as 
reports on political matters. 
For that reason, newspapers 
are more lively than broadcast 
media in their political 
reporting— because they can 
be. 

Your suggestion that the 
Great British Press should 
carry the equivalent of party 
election broadcasts would 
dilute Its greatest strength — 
that it is so diverse and openly 
politically aligned — and 
would not reverse the healthy 
trends of partisan political 
reporting. 

From a newspaper’s point of 
view, the extra revenue from 
guaranteed political advertis- 
ing near an election is obvi- 
ously attractive. 

But readers won’t be 
persuaded. 

Chris Reed. 

210 New North Road, 

London Nl. 


Ill treatment 


/”\NCE again we have been 
v told that early diagnosis is 
vital fa the treatment of can- 
cer (Plea to promote special 
treatment for cancer, Novem- 
ber 1). But It is obvious that if 
your ailment is detected a 
year sooner, you must inevita- 
bly live a year longer from the 
date of diagnosis, even with no 
treatment at alL 
The feet is that early diag- 
nosis always improves the 
survival statistics; whether it 
always improves the patient is 
another matter altogether. 
David Bick. 

Pound House. 

Newent 

Gloucester GL18 IPS 


Split to infinity 


ik A ANY people do notunder- 
I V I stand that Quebec is al- 
ready a sovereign state. It de- 
rives its sovereignty from 
exactly the same place that 
Canada derives hers, the Brit- 
ish North America Act of 1867, 
an act of the British 
parliament 

Quebec has its own parlia- 
ment can raise Its own taxes, 
and enjoys unfettered author- 
ity over most of foe matters 
which concern ordinary 
people: education, health and 
welfare, police, civil law and 
municipal government 

In addition. Quebec domi- 
nates the politics of Canada 
itself. Both the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada and foe leader of 
the Opposition are both Que- 
becois. (This leads to foe fasci- 
nating point that if Quebec 
separated, both would cease to 
be Canadians and their con- 
stituencies would vanish.) 

So where Is the beef? M Par 
izeau said it all when blaming 
the ethnic minorities for the 
separatist defeat. For M Pari- 
zeau and many of his follow- 
ers. the issue has always gone 
beyond that of constitutional 
powers or even language — it 
is blood. Of course the “eth- 
nic minorities” voted against 
separation. There is hope in 
the feet that many “real Que- 
becois” voted with them. 

The advantages for Quebec 
remaining In the Canadian 
confederation are manifest It 
enjoys both unbridled power 
at home and a dispropor- 
tions] influence on foe rest of 
Canada. 

However, events in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia have shown 
that when foe blood instinct 
Is stirred, logic is first to 
suffer. 

Sheldon Greenberg, 
capantc .f dircon.co.uk 


-THE Methodist Church Is 

I not as simple-minded as 
W illiam Oddie suggests (Miss 
Bennet and Playboy Telev- 
ision, November2). when It 
makes decisions about 
investments. 

The Central Finance Board 
of the Methodist Church has a 
legal duty to seek foe best 
returns which are prudently 
possible from its investments, 
in order to farther foe work erf 
foe Church. At the same time, 
our portfolio is constantly 
under review from an ethical 
standpoint 

However, we do not assume 
that there are ethically pure 
investments which “exclude 
any chance of involving origi- 
nal sin”. We weigh the good 
which accrues to society from 
a successful well-run business 
and foe products It sells, 
against the harm which may 
follow from some of its activi- 
ties. Occasionally wefind the 
balance has tipped too far in a 
negative direction; we then 
dis invest 

Ever since the establish- 
ment of an investment unit 
over 20 years ago we have em- 
ployed professional fund man- 
agers who have been commit- 
ted to grappling with the 
sometime conflicting aims of 
maximum return and moral 
responsibility . To assist the 
Church’s fa depth examina- 
tion of investment ethics, 
which Mr Oddie favours, a 
committee was setup as long 
ago as 1983 both to advise the 
investment professionals and 
to dediver an annual report to 
the Methodist Conference. 

The Methodist Church has, 
of course, not just discovered 
what Rupert Murdoch pro- 
motes. But, unlike Mr Oddie, 
we can tell the difference be- 
tween the Sun newspaper and 
the Playboy Channel. 

(Rev) David GDeeks. 
Co-ordinating Secretary, 
Church and Society. 

The Methodist Church. 

25 Marylebone Road. 

London NW1 5JR. 


\ A /ILUAM Oddie talks 
V V about “the sexual obses- 
sion of foe late-2Qfo century”. 
But this is nothing new. The 
Church, especially the more 
Pauline than Christian 


branch which Mr Oddie has 
joined, has been characterised 
for many centuries by its per- 
vasive sexual obsessions. In- 
deed. much of its socially de- 
structive power has been 
derived from the suppression 
of healthy sexual attitudes and 
activities. 

This sexual power, to which 
Freud refers and which the 
Church has traditionally 
blocked and exploited, may be 
damned but cannot be 
dammed indefinitely. Sooner 
or later it bursts out into sex- 
ual aberrations at the individ- 
ual level (not least among 
priests) mid into pogroms, cru- 
sades and general strife. 
Philip Lloyd Lewis. 

57f Mallard Road, 
Bournemouth BH8 9P J. 


\ A /ILUAM Oddie writes of 
V V the “battle between the 


forces of sexual discipline and 
sexual liberation”. But disci- 
pline is not opposed to libera- 
tion; for in a society of adults 1 
surely we should aspire to be 
both free and disciplined. I 
assume therefore he Is refer- 
ring to a battle between sexual 
oppression and sexual libera- 
tion, which is rather different 
This may also explain why 
he is concerned about the gay 
and lesbian movements 
within the churches, which 
would seem to me to have 
n othing to do with sexual 
stimulation on BSkyB, but is 
rather about whether we 
respect people’s choice of sex- 
ual partners. This is an ill-con- 
sidered piece of anti-sex 
polemic. 

Peter Reason. 

Bloomfield Crescent 

Bath BA2 2BE. 


A M I alone in thinkin g that 
the fact that the Church of 
England had a £3.6 million 
stake in BSkyB is astonishing 
and morally indefensible? The 
Church should be condemned 
outright for investing In such 
businesses to begin with. If it 
must dabble with Mammon, 

surely it could do so with a 

company that at least at- 
tempts to run its affairs In an 
ethical way. 

David James, 
l Linch Farm, Wytham, 
Oxford 0X2 8QP. 


A Country Diary 


MACHYNLLETH: If one 
morning you find acres of 
dew-covered ground glisten- 
ing white in the sun because 
carpeted by millions of silken 
threads, what you are seeing 
is that wonder of nature, a 
field of gossamer. I hardly 
need tell you that our dear 
old clergyman naturalist, Gil- 
bert White of Selborne. de- 
scribed these gossamer 
threads beautifully. In 
September. 1775, he wrote: 
"Strange and superstitious 
as the notions about these 
were formerly, nobody in 
these days doubts but they 
are the real production of 
small spiders which swarm 
in the fields in fine weather 
in autumn and have a power 
of shooting out webs from 
their tails so as to render 
them buoyant and lighter 
than air.” Gilbert was puz- 
zled why these myriads of 
tiny black spiders should 
want to take off on their air- 
borne cruises. To explain it. 
some modem experts have 
talked about an urge to dis- 
perse in order to avoid over- 


crowding. But this seems 
strange, because with spiders 
as hugely abundant as these, 
surely in many places they : 
are likely to find just as much 
overcrowding as that which 
they are trying to escape 
from. Whatever the truth, the 
fact remains that, once the 
urge takes them, they give up 
a comfortable lifestyle tucked 
up under their webs amongst 
foe grass and commit them- 
selves to a life of adventure. 
When they set off, each spider 
hauled by Its little silken sail, 
they probably think they are 
merely nipping over the 
hedge into foe nest field. But 
what sometimes happens is 
that they get lifted high into 
the sky and are carried for 
hundreds of miles. They have 
been known to come down on 
high mountains, remote Is- 
lands and ships at sea. It may 
seem a risky way of going on 
and It would not suit most of 1 
us. But 1 daresay that spiders, 
since they have eight eyes, 
never have seen things quite 
foe way we do. 

WILLIAM CONDBY 
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The image of the nearly man 


David Owen was not able to deliver peace in Bosnia, but 
with startling timing his book is published as the warring 
parties convene in Ohio. Photograph by GRAHAM TURNER 


The 

MEGAN TRESIDDER 


INTERVIEW 


F OR A man who said 
this summer that he 
had had enough of 
Bosnia, David Owen 
has a ftrnny way of 
showing it Five months after 
he retired as the European 
Union's negotiator in former 
Yugoslavia and announced 
his relief, after three years, to 
be able to walk "into the sun- 
set", Lord Owen is back. Next 
week, his book. Balkan Odys- 
sey, will be launched with a 
press conference, and an 
accompanying CD-Rom. It is 
being tooted as an account of 
history is the making but, as 
the title shows, itisapecu- 
Uarly subjective account. And 
the timing is delicious. He fin- 
ished the book on October 12. 
the day the latest ceasefire 
was announced, and after a 
rush printing job, it is being 
published at the same time as 
the Americans are hosting the 
peace talks in Ohio. Owen's 
sunset seems a rather 
dazzling one. 

He lives in Limehouse but 
his office is in Queen Anne's 
Gate, near Westminster. 

Owen works in an enormous 
tall-ceilinged room, an Apple 
Mac on his desk, political biog- 
raphies on one side, and 
photographs of his literary 
agent wife, Debbie, and their 
three children, on the other. 
On the walls are a couple of 
modem still lifes, a picture of 
his old boarding school and a 


Victorian cartoon about 
Effrontery and Humility. 

Lord Owen is said to have 
none of the latter. Barbara 
Castle calls him arrogant in 
her memoirs. Roy Jenkins 
compare him to die Upas 
free, which destroys life 
around it Denis Healey said 
the good fairy gave Owen 
looks and intellect but that the 
bad fairy made him a shit— - 
though Healey has also said, 
contradictorily, that Owen's 
arrogance is a disguise, to 
hide his insecurity at being 
promoted so young In politics. 

After six years working as a 
doctor (as was his father), he 
became MP for Plymouth at 
28. a junior minister In health 
at SO, and Jtm Callaghan’s 
Foreign Secretary at the ridic- 
ulously young age of 38. It was 
at the Foreign Office that he 
became known for his wither- 
ing verbal attacks, scrawling 
“balls!” or "rubbish!" in the 
margins of his colleagues’ - 
papers. “I am certainly abra- 
sive,” he concedes. Today, he 
is relatively mild- There is 
just one "bullshit!’’ and one 
“nonsense!" — when I suggest 
he wants to be chairman of the 
BBC. "Nonsense! 1 don’t wish 
to be in public service any 
more.” 

He is, at 57, charismatic and 
a charmer, who exploits the 
watchability of his own face. 
He is rarely without his fam- - 
ous twisted smile— which Is 
both wicked and smug. He 
smiles when you ask him 
about his arrogance, and posi- 
tively grins when you suggest 
that he might have been less 
rude to the Americans over 
Bosnia. When he talks, he is 
engagingly direct, but his per- 


manent triumpbalist expres- 
sion does him no favours and 
probably goes far to explain 
why Owen is unfairly at- 
tacked — as he often was dur- 
ing his stint as Bosnia’s peace- 
broker— and why there 


wasn't a stampede of support- 
er to defend him. 

Owen denies he wrote his 
book to reply to his critics. No, 
he merely wanted to write a 
history of the crisis and his- 
tory is clearly on his side. 
“Now. sometimes.” he says, 
“it takes 10, 20, maybe 50 years 
before history shows whether 
you were right or wrong. But 
the justificationfor the 
Vance/ Owen plan was, I 
would say. clear within six 
months, certainly two years! 
It's as (dear as daylight that it 
should have been supported." 

Instead. Clinton refused the 
military muscle to back it in 
1993, the Serbs then rejected it 
and American and German 
commentators piled in. accus- 
ing Owen and Vance of being 
“appeasers”, giving in too eas- 
ily to Milosevic, the Serbian 
president and ceding the 
Serbs’ territorial gains in 
order to secure a quick peace. 

"I think it is such an absurd 
allegation," Owen says, "that 
there is no need to reply to it 
It was an outrageous calumny . 
We were fighting to convince 
Milosevic of the need for UN 
through- ways, to allow 
human rights monitors Into 
ensure people went back to 
their homes, to reverse ethnic 
cleansing." 

Owen admits he made mis- 
takes but they are detailed, 
technical ones: a delayed 
meeting here, a demand too 
far there. He admits to no mis- 
takes in general strategy. Not 
even when he sounded off 
against the Americans when 
he was only six months into 
the job? Wasn’t that a 
mistake? 

’T don’t think so really,” 
Owen says. He agrees it "prob- 
ably” ruined his relationship 
with Warren Christopher, the 
US Secretary of State, "butl 
don’t think that is such a tre- 
mendous shame. We knew 
what was going on in the Clin- 


ton administration, that they 
were haunted by the fear of 
being Carter Mark H We had 
to defend the plan. But it . 
wasn’t just me saying these 
tilings. I was the vehicle for 
the European Union.” Every 
decision, every acre of land he 
negotiated witii Karadzic, the 
Bosnian Serb leader, had to be 
reported back and approved. 

His book is strangely un- 
revealing about his emotions. 
“Having controlled myself for 
three years I decided not to 
open up in the book about the 
personalities of the parties 
involved. Though I think it 
becomes clear I did have diffi- 
culty with Karadzic. He be- 
came coarser during the war. 
There were steely moments," 
he adds, “but I think in poli- 
tics you learn to put up with 


‘ If you mean that l 
am not Prime 
Minister. . .well, it 
would have been 
nice, but it doesn’t 
bum me up* 


people and policies you 
dontlike." 

Owen has the grace to look a 
tiny bit abashed at this point, 
knowing that in politics, he 
has put up with very little, In 
1972 he resigned from the 
opposition front bench over 
Labour’s Common Market 
policy. In 1981 he and the Gang 
of Four left the Labour Party 
to form the SDP and be left it 
In 1987 in protest at merger 
with the Liberals. Bryan 
Gould once said the logic of 
Owen's career suggested that 
one day he would found 
another country. Healey wills 
him Lord Owen of Split 

His arhnlm re arg ue tha t hi« 
defection from Labour forced 
the party into the rethink that 
has led to Blair . His detractors 
say that he weakened the 
efforts of his Labour col- 
leagues to deal with the far left 


in the party. “That’s a view,” 
Owen says. "There are differ- 
ent ways offlghting a corner. I 
always said to those who 
urged me to stay that I wasn't 
in the same position as them. I 
had been Foreign Secretary. I 
had taken positions on the 
membership of the European 
Union. I had taken views cm 
Trident, on nuclear policy, on 
the market economy. I think 
forme, having been in an 
exposed position, it was 
different” 

Owen’s devotion. to ideas, 
rather than parties, has 
earned him a reputation as a 
political loner. Lord Jenkins 
put it more antagonistically, 
advising Owen to ponder why 
he “sooner or later quarrelled 
with everyone with wham he 
was politically closely 
associated”. 

Had Owen pondered it? "I 
don’t think it is true," he says. 
“The people who put their 
trust in the SDPI haven't 
fallen out with. The people 
who never joined theLiherals 
or went back to the Labour 
Party have no argument with 
me. I don’t think I have fallen 
out with everybody. I retain 
friendships with people who 
were in the SDP. And it's not 
easy,” he says, returning to 
Bosnia, “to keep the trust of 15 
European countries and by 
and large I did.” 

And what does be think of 
the label he Is given, as the 
nearly man of politics? 

Owen adopts a position of 
extreme languor at the ques- 
tion, swinging his loafers over 
the side of his chair. “If you 
mean that I am not Prime 
Minis ter." he says, “. . . well, it 
would have been nice, but it 
doesn’t bum me up. The right 
way to have become PM would 
have been not to leave the 
Labour Party. Not that I am 
saying I would have been if I 
had stayed . . 

But does he look atBlair 
and think, “It could have been 
me”? 

“Well, I think it helps actu- 
ally,” he says, now fiddling 
witii his socks, “that he is a 
completely different genera- 
tion.” Whether Owen sup- 


Balkan Odyssey is published by 
GoHanczat£20. 


Secrets of the killing cells are unlocked 


CHRIS MIHILL reports on the 
latest developments in the light 
against cancer — as discussed at 
a major medical conference on 
the subject in Paris last week 


O NE in three people in 
Britain will have a 
cancer diagnosed 
during their lives. 
One in four of us will die from 
cancer. There are 300.000 new 
cases of cancer a year, and 
165,000 deaths. Butfour out of 
10 cancers can now be cured 
and the lives of those whohave 
many of the other kinds can be 
significantly extended. 
Advances have been made: 40 
years ago virtually no cancers 
were curable: 20 years ago 
Childhood leukaemia, testicu- 
lar cancer and Hodgkin's dis- 
ease were certain killers. Now 
70-90 per cent of these cases 
can be cured. 

Most researchers are con- 
vinced that the biological revo- 
lution of the past 15 years, 
working on the genetic secrets 
of cells, will discover the mech- 
anisms of cancers and device 


new ways to switch off these 
processes. The Imperial Can- 
cer Research Fund, whose 
chief scientists were promi- 
nent at an international con- 
ference in Paris this week, has 
recently published a "vision” 
document looking at the next 

25 years of cancer treatment 
Its predictions are based on 
what is available now and 
what may be soon. 

Cancer deaths will increase 
to 220,000 in those 25 years ac- 
cording to current trends be- 
cause the population Is ageing 
ami cancer is predominantly a 
disease of old age. But tills in- 
crease could be cut by a third 
with initiatives against three 
of the most common cancers— 
lung, bowel and breast 

Jodi Cuzick, the ICRFs 
chief statistician, explains: 

“By 2020. efforts that have led 
to the recent ti: op in cigarette- 


smoking could cut lung cancer 
deaths by 30 per cent Deaths 
from bowel cancer could be cut 
by 40 per cent with increas- 
ingly sophisticated methods 
for screening. Preventive 
drugs for women at high risk 
of breast cancer might prevent 
25 per cent of deaths. Screen- 
ing. drug or hormone treat- 
ments and surgery for women 
with early disease could pre- 
vent up to a third of deaths in 
women who do develop breast 
cancer.” 

Sending patients to special- 
ist units could markedly im- 
prove survival: studies sug- 
gest this approach could cut 

deaths by 10 per cent a year — 
an extra 16,000 lives. The Gov- 
ernment has recently 
endorsed the idea of specialist 
centres and some health 
authorities already only pay 
for care from expert doctors 
and reftise to send patients to 
others with poor treatment 
records. 

Karol Sikora, the ICRFs 
deputy director of research, is 
optimistic about progress: 

gradually we will see more 

potential cancers being pre- 
vented or Identified when the 
patient has early, easily treat- 
able. pre-can, serous changes in 


cells. This will have an enor- 
mous impact on deaths. The 
knowledge base built in 
research laboratories over the 
past!5 years Is leading to new 
drug discoveries: some are in 
trials already, and there will 
be many more starting in the 
next decade. 

“These drugs will not just be 
the result of screening many 
compounds, as in the past, but 
will be based cm logical drug 
design, ustn g molec ular 
graphics to produce novel 
structures, designed to inter- 
fere with the specific biological 
processes of c ance r" 

The Paris conference con- 
sidered stopping cancer cells 
spreading by enhancing the 
effects of the molecule glues 
which hold cells together but 
which are weakened by can- 
cer. Researchers are consider 
ing ways of sending around the 
bloodstream a harmless chem- 
ical which turns aggressive . 
only when it enco unt ers can- 
cer cells. One such process Is 
already in existence. Other sci- 
entists believe it may be poss- 
ible to change cancer cells so 
that the body's immune system 
registers them as foreign and 

attacks them. Other tech- 
niques include switching off 


the blood supply to tumours, 
so that they starve to death. 

There is much excitement 
about blocking pathways to 
cancer cells, so that they do not 
receive the hormones they 
need to divide and grow; also 
about enhancing or reinforc- 
ing the body’s own genetic can- 
cer "policemen". Such genes 
have the power to repair can- 
cerous changes or tell very 
badly damaged ceBs to self- 
destrucL Previously, it was 
thought that a massive uncon- 
trolled growth of cells caused 
cancer— but now itls Increas- 
ingly believed that it is the fail- 
ure of damaged cells to self- 
destruct that is the real 
problem, and research is going 
on into ways to restore or en- 
hance this. 

T HERE is also much 

work on preventing the 
processes that make ex- 
isting drugs ineffective. 
Highly toxic drugs which 
could kill cells in majcr can- 
cers, like lung cancer. usually 
fell because they are pumped 
out of the cells too quickly to 
cause damage: the idea Is to 
turn off the pumping . 
mechanism. 

Further in the future, vir- 


tual reality techniques may 
aOow a "walk around” inside 
tumours, giving much more 
detailed knowledge about how 
to treat them. Robotic surgery 
and radiotherapy will also in- 
crease, giving more accurate 
results, although as new drugs 
become available that can 
shrink tumours, surgery for 
many forms of cancer will be 
outdated. 

Cancer may become a long- 
term condition to be managed 
with different interventions 
over time, rather than a dis- 
ease where a five-year sur- 
vival is seen as success. 

More effort will be put into 
screening people using genetic 
information to Identify those 
at high risk. Many epidemiolo- 
gists believe that 8090 per cent 
of cancers are caused by envi- 
ronmental fectors, so if only 
these could be accurately iden- 
tified, cancer could become an 
avoidable disease. Smoking 
causes a third of all cancers: a 

poor diet probahly causes an- 
other thii^ and viruses trig- 
ger cancers. Twenty years ago 
that last feet was unknown; 
now we know one in five can- 
cers has a viral link. Vaccines 
may immunise against such 
viruses 


Log on, tap in, 
be a cyberpunk, 
drop out and die 


IAN KATZ tries to quiz Dr Timothy 
Leary about mortality on the Internet 


ports Blair, he want say. 
Party politics are behind him, 
he says, now he’s in the Lords. 

So now he sits as a cross- 
bencher and Is looking for 
non-executive directorships 
in business. He is already on 
the board of the British tex- 
tiles company. Coats ViyeUa, 
whose knitwear brochure is 
on the coffee table between us. 
From Bosnia to knitwear? 

“We are not only talking about 
knitwear,” he corrects me. “It 
is a very major international 
company, the biggest thread 
manufacturer in the world. 

It’s a serious industry, 
textiles. I am learning a lot 
about trade agreements and 
enjoying it” 

He says that he believes that 
peace in Bosnia will be 
achieved round the table in 
Ohio. “The withdrawals have 
taken place on the ground. It’s 
a soldiers’ map. They are all 
exhausted. Milosevic holds 
the casting vote for the Serbs 
and I know he wants a 
settlement” 

Clinton has said tills is the 
closest anyone has got to peace 
since the war began. "He is 
probably right” Owen says. “I 
think we could have got to 
peace a lot earlier — in Febru- 
ary 1993 if the Americans had 
been prepared to back it 
Frankly, it would have been a 
far better settlement . . . but at 
least we have peace. It’s a 
pretty m lserable peace but it 
is peace.” 

Historians will argue for 
years over whether Owen is 
being too simplistic in his 
assessment of what he and Cy 
Vance might have achieved. 
But his detractors also over- 
simplified with their arm- 
chair accusations of appease- 
ment. Now his book will be 
criticised for a partial, self- 
exculpating view. It is cer- 
tainly riven with a sense of 
self-righteousness, and the 
conviction that no other argu- 
ment but his was right. 

“Maybe,” be says, shrug- 
ging. “People don’t write books 
to prove they are wrong." 


T imothy LEARY— the 
professional iconoclast 
who urged a generation 
to “tune in, turn on, drop out” 
— is dying. Given his world- 
famous contempt for societal 
norms, it is hardly surprising 
that he’s doing it differently 
from most people: very pub- 
licly and with some relish. 
But one aspect of Leary ’s long 
goodbye is baffling even by 
the standards of his own, fre- 
quently obscure, logic. Dr 
Tim, 74, has said be plans to 
die on the World Wide Web. 

The former Harvard 
psychology professor’s enthu- 
siasm for joyriding on the 
information highway is not 
new. With his evangelistic 
advocacy of hallucinogenic 
drug use now looking some- 
what outdated, he declared 
last year that “the PC is the 
LSD of the nineties”. He even 
wrote a hook. Chaos And 
Cyber-Culture, which suppos- 
edly established his creden- 
tials as a cyberpunk, what- 
ever that might be. 

He had not then announced 
to the world that his prostate 
cancer was terminal, but he 
was clearly giving the subject 
of death plenty of thought. “It 
is beginning to look as 
though, in the information 
society, individual human be- 
ings can script, produce, and 
direct their own hybernation 
and re-animation.” be wrote, 
as ever authentically enig- 
matic. “Dying becomes a 
team sport.” 

He went on to talk about “a 
broad spectrum of Club-Med 
post-biologic possibilities”, 
of avoiding the "dark night or 
the neon-lit, Muzak-enhanced 
Disney-Heaven of the Jesus 
Corporation", of "installing 
your own pre-mortem plan for 
immortality”. But to the pre- 
cise question of what he 
meant by dying on the Web, 
he offered no answer. 

An obvious place to look for 
an explanation was the Web 
itself. Dr Leary has his own 
home page: http//:leary.com- 
Feed the address into your 
Internet navigator and, after 
afew minutes of humming 
and whirring, an other-word- 
ly photograph of the great 
man appears. He is sporting a 
crimson and yellow waistcoat 
and peering mystically into a 
cloud of smoke from what 
may or may not be a cigarette. 

'Hello and welcome to my 
home,” he says when the 
mouse is clicked on his 
Image. On a "guided tour” of 
his Beverly Hills home (the 
actual real estate is next door 
to Rod Stewart’s), he explains 
that the visitor can sample 
the “never-ending cyber- 
party” in the “living room” or 
drop in to any one of four 
other “rooms” which offer 
everything from extracts 
from his personal diaries to 
"samples from our musician 
and actor friends who 
dropped by to chat”. 


But in the living-room I 
found only an Australian and 
a Japanese chap discussing 
Thomas Pynchon’s Gravity’s 
Rainbow, and in the cyber- 
room, only ever more detailed 
photographs of a pair of white 
sofas and the view through a 
glass door on to a pretty patio. 
When I sought more informa- 
tion, I was given the facts that 
a picture on the wall of a big 
red pair of lips was by Aileen 
Getty, "a great artist and a 
wonderful person”. Nothing 
about Internet mortality. 

The only answer. It seemed, 
was to ask Dr Tim directly. 
His "manager’’, Siobhan Cys, 
was doubtfiil about the possi- 
bility of a face-to-face meeting 
but warmed to the idea of a 
rendezvous in cyberspace. 
Leary was giving cyber- 
lectures using something 
called an ISDN line, now that 
he was becoming too frail to 
travel, she explained. It might 
help to promote them. He also 
had a new "album” out, called 
The Right To Fly. 

So after several days of 
negotiations and much talk of 
"setup" with Dr Leary’s 
techno-sidekick, Chris 
Graves, we both logged into a 
“private room" on the com- 
mercial service America On- 
line. Dr Leary was using the 
logon of his son Zach, whose 
"user profile" helpfully 
revealed that he was single, a 
music student and enjoyed 
contemplating chaos”. 

I asked Dr Leary to describe 
where he was. The reply 
seemed to take an age: "I’m in 
our study, with my son Zach 
and my partners Abbot and 
Costello (laughs), otherwise 
known as Joey and Cbis, and 
we’re all laughing pretty 
fast" Why laughing, I won- 
dered? "Why? Why, where, 
when, off / on. Yes? No?" 
came the reply, several min- 
utes later. 

Leary might be renowned 
for his anarchic style but the 
“conversation” was clearly 
not going welL I thought it 
best to cut to the chase. "How 
long did he have to live?” I 
wondered (in the most tactful 
way it is possible to wonder 
such a thing). “Between 
seven months and seven 
years,” came the reply, a little 
quicker this time. "I’ll try to 
accommodate.” 

Even perched on this tech- 
nological cutting edge (OK, 
somewhat blunted edge), the 
delay between each of us typ- 
ing a sentence and it appear- 
ing in the “private room” 
made the interview only 
slightly more immediate than 
exchanging messages by car- 
rier pigeons. Or possibly cleft 
sticks. Dr Leary seemed irri- 
table. I blurted: “What did it 
mean 'todle on the WebT’ 
"Wen, I’ve started doing it 
this very minute!,” came the 
delighted reply. “We’re doing 
it right now.” And thenhe 
was gone. 
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Boston Klckoiit 

Dir: Paul Hills 


Mathieu 
Kasso vita's 
Hate may be 
tbe violent 
suburban 
saga that’s 
attracted 
most Festival attention, but 
new British film Boston Kick- 
out proves that anv hell the 
Parisian banlieue can offer 
Stevenage can equal. Paul 
Hills's debut feature — a huge 
leap from his mid-length The 
Frontline — is a convincing 
answer to all those US inde- 
pendent films in which a 
bunch of buddies grow up to 
share beers and tears. There 
are plenty of both here, but 
cloaked in all the darkness 
and dreariness of New Town 
Living. Four boys grow up 
playing tbe game of the title — 
a wildly anti-social pursuit 
which involves doing over the 
neighbours' gardens at light- 
ning speed — only to learn, 
once they leave school, that 
they themselves are due for a 
kicking from life. 

Central character Phil 
(John Simm) watches his 
friends go mad, or abroad, 
while be chooses between a 
romance with his Irish cousin 
(Emer McCourt) or joining a 
mad skinhead mate in some 
skulduggery, ft's not an overly 
sophisticated film, and goes 
for the melodrama with head- 
down intent, but the perfor- 
mances are way above par for 
a low-budget British film. And 
for milking dramatic visual 
potential from an unrelent- 
ingly grey setting. Hills and 
photographer Roger Bonnie i 
make a promising reach for 
the Loach league. 

Z Showing today, 4pm. Od eon 
West End. 0171-9283232. 

Jonathan Romney 


P OOR Virginia 

Bottomley. Even when 
the National Heritage 
Secretary doesn't show up. she 
receives a predictable recep- 
tion— ritual booing. Such was 
the case at the London Film 
Festival's opening gala: BFI 
director, Wi if Stevenson, was 
making a nice, upbeat speech 
— advance sales for the festi- 
val better than they have ever 
been etc — when he happened 
to mention that he'd been 
showing Bottomley around 
the Museum of the Moving 
Image. Mere mention of her 
name was enough to set off the 
catcalls, causing Stevenson to 
stop in his tracks. With minis- 
ters about to go into battle 
with the Treasury, and with 
Stevenson hoping that Bot- 
tomley looks favourably upon 
film, it was perhaps just as 
well she wasn't present. Be- 
sides. we think she should be 
given a chance — surely she 
has to know more about film 
than her predecessor. Stephen 
Dorrell. 

More popular but just as 
elusive was Ralph Fiennes, 
the star of the opening film. 
Strange Days. During the post- 
film dinner in the Cafe Royal, 
fully grown women — mostly 
journalists — became near- 
hysterical whenever his flow- 
ing locks appeared to be on the 
horizon. In fact he was stand- 
ing ignored in a comer, 
freshly- shorn, looking like the 
lad from the Hbvis ad. 

Robert Votes 


The CefuMd Closet (Odeon 
West End. 630pm). Intelligent doc- 
umentary on the history and mean- 
ing of gay and lesbian images in 
the cinema. Fine, unexpected clips. 

S freetSfe (NFT 1. 11pm). Excellent 
Karl Francis film about a working- 
dass mother struggling to cope 
with a new baby. Brilliant perfor- 
mance from Helen McCrary. 


PHOTOMONTAGE. ROGER TOOTH 


After architecture, Shakespeare. FAY WELDON celebrates Prince Charles’s latest 
campaign while, below, JOANNA COLES finds him at home-among the showbiz crowd 

Born to play the king 


G OO BLESS His 
Royal Highness! 
—and three 
cheers for the 
Prince of Wales, 
for He these days is Heritage 
and Heritage is He. and He has 
a good heart even a Lion 
Heart To join the arts estab- 
lishment in their own game 
takes nerve. I say this not out 
of some folk-memory of the 
days when raonarchs had ab- 
solute power and to carp at all 
meant out with your tongue or 
off with your head —I've no 
doubt that when Henry vm 
composed a pretty tune the 
whole court gasped with de- 
light and hailed him as magnif- 
icent — but because I mean it. 

The first cheer because he's 
done itatalL The Prince of 
Wales, Robert Stephens and 
other luminaries from the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, 
of which the Prince is presi- 
dent have made a choice selec- 
tion of Shakespeare and pro- 
duced it on cassette and CD 
entitled The Pri nee’s Choice, 
and a Heritagey buy it is. It 
will find its way — I have no 
doubt and very much hope, - 
and this is the Prince's inten- 
tion — into a hundred thou- 
sand homes where Royalty 
goes down a treat and Shake- 
speare rather less so. It will 
make converts. The cassette 
will sell in supermarkets, to 
the tourists who Dock to the 
RSC and In Harrods too. But 
there is hope for us all. Pro- 
ceeds go to the Prince’s Trust. 
Shakespeare too. of course, 
comes up trumps: it doesn't 
matter what you do to him — 
he survives it 
The second cheer because 
the selection — ■ like that of 
Quality Street chocolates — is 
good, varied, and not at all 
what one would expect There 
are some set pieces: Uneasy 
Lies The Head That Wears A 
Crown. Tlie Seven Ages Of 
Man, and so on. But they are 
set, after all. because they are 
so remarkable. 


The problem many of us 
have with Shakespeare, of 
course, is that he was “set” at 
school, and our response to 
The Works is often dutiful at 
best gritted-teetb-boredom at 
worst and if the Prince of 
Wales puts his imprimatur on 
certain passages yet more 
m eaning will drain from them 
—but that sour problem, not 
his. Alan Bates’s version of En- 
obarbus's ‘The Barge She Sat 
In. . .’’from Antony And Cleo- 
patra sends shivers down the 
spine. 

An audio book version of 
Shakespeare is totally appro- 
priate. Shakespeare, tbe radio 


dramatists among us like to 
think, was the first radio 
write 1 . Go to the new version 
of the Globe and you'll realise 
file plays were meant to be lis- 
tened to as much as watched. 
You can hardly see the stage 
from the pit the audience used 
its ears as much as its eyes; 
Shakespeare wrote accord- 
ingly — the texts contain their 
own magnificent descriptions 
of what’s going on. 

The actors do seem slightly 
overwhelmed by file occasion 
and some do tend to ham it up 
a bit The music that heralds 
the Prince's totroductions is 
School of Heritage Trium- 


phant — a mixture of fanfare, 
Stephen Spielberg and 2001 : 
much synthesised, using in- 
struments unknown to man, 
placed somewhere between 
cello and bassoon. It boomed, 
with file Prince and Shake- 
speare. through the house on 
and on into the night It was so 
much itself, I loved it 
The third cheer is for His 
Royal Highness himself who 
plays the part of Prince Hal to 
Robert Stephens's Falstaff (an 
admirable piece of type-cast- 
ing} and does creditably 
enough, though one suspects 
from his delivery he will turn 
out to be a Thinking not a War- 


rior Monarch. But this Prince 
of ours is a brave and honour- 
able man, who holds his nose 
and jumps into murky and un- 
friendly pools and strikes 
bravely out to shore, in the arts 
as well as in his emotional life. 
He can get it wrong (eg archi- 
tecture) but he’s not bad on his 
Shakespeare, and certainly be- 
haves better to Di than Henry 
VIH ever did to Anne Boleyn. 

One searches this selection 
for a self-portrait — one cant 
help it — and finds it in the 
Public Life And Leadership 
section. (In a solidly thought- 
ful kind of royal way. the 
Prince introduces the various 


Drop of culture with your drink, sir? 


The Royal Court Theatre in association 
with the Goethe Institut presents 

BRITISH PREMIERE - FOR 10 DAYS ORLY theatr" 
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I T WAS one of those par- 
ties where I knew every- 
body and nobody. I mean 
of course I knew Paul 
Daniels and Debbie McGee 
but I didn’t know them. I 
mean what would you say to 
Paul and Debbie If you were 
standing behind them in the 
queue waiting to whisper 
your name to the master of 
ceremonies? What, for ex- 
ample, would you say to 
Ronnie Corbett, even if he 
did appear to be nodding en- 
couragingly in your direc- 
tion? Or Kiri Te Kanawa? 
Hey Kiri, great ad for Rolex! 
Or the wide-eyed Susan 
Georg? as yon brushed tow- 
els in the loo? It was the 
meisterchef Lloyd Gross- 
man, newly of bottled Jala- 
peno sauce fame, who dared 
to pose the question. “What 
are we all doing here?” 
What indeed? The Invita- 
tion was straightforward 
enough. As patron of the 
Festival of Arts and Cul- 
ture, the Prince of Wales 
requested our presence at 
the state apartments of St 


Reviews 


POP 


Celine Dion 

Wembley Arena 


T WOULD be nice to believe 
French-Canadianchan- 
teuse Celine Dion voted for 
separation in the Quebec ref- 
erendum. It would have been 
the first rebellious act in a 
career that makes even Sir 
Clifflookdebauched. 

One of 14 offspring of a rural 
Quebecois family, Celine sang 
for tbe Pope aged seven, went 
professional in her teem and 
was Canada's biggest pop star 
by 21. Her big break outside 
her homeland came when she 
duettedon the theme tune to 
the Disney cartoon Beauty 
And The Beast But any hopes 
that that cloying dirge would 
prove a fluke were dashed 
when the equally noisome 
follow-up. Think Twice, 
shifted one million copies in 
Britain alone. Appallingly. 
Dion has sold more records 
here this year than any other 
artist 

This was her second Wem- 
bley show in less than six 
months, testament to the pop- 
ularity other blockbuster bal- 
lads. Dion's following are so 
ardent they were in their seats 
long before she came spring- 
ing out rubber shirt and trou- 
sers flapping gently as she 


James’s Palace to celebrate 
the arts. Perhaps, I hoped, 
we might be treated to an 
exclusive reading of bis 
Prince Hal? No, it appeared 
that this was simply a 
chance for the Prince to ex- 
ercise one of the nicer perks 
of his job and party on down 
with the luwies. There he 
was chatting earnestly to 
the Rices, Anneka and Tim. 
There he was again laugh- 
ing richly with a gorgeously 
giggly Felicity Kendal. And 
all the time, under the eyes 
of the Reynolds portraits, 
young ladies gilded across 
the deep red carpets, trays 
burdened with smoked 
salmon parcels, asparagus 
pancakes and mini York- 
shire puds filled wrlth roast- 
beef and horseradish. 
“Mnunm, exceedingly good 
canapes,” mumbled a still 
bewildered Grossman, his 
mouth fill! of sausage with 
apple sauce. “Wanner who 
did the cadering?" 

More to the point, who did 
the invitation list? What, 
for example, has Michael 


moved. Several times in the 
following hour, fans were so 
overcome by some especially 
overwrought piece of singing 
that they drummed their feet 
for minutes at a time. Dion 
responded with regal dignity, 
her sensible hairdo quivering 
a bit 

Stylistically, she's closest to 
Whitney Houston, but without 
Houston's occasional lapses 
into soulfulness. She’s teen 
gifted with a truly sensational 
voice and range but, like Hous- 
ton, squanders them on un- 
worthy adult-orientated pop. 
And if she gives her all on 
disc, she gives more than her 
all live. Emoting her way 
through Calling You — such a 
weepie she had to sing it sit- 
ting down —she tensedher 
muscles and closed her eyes, 
apparently overcome. But 
with what — sadness, lurve, 
or the discomfort of being en- 
cased in rubber pantaloons? 

The handful of uptempo 
numbers provided a respite. 
They also proved, that it's 
randy a good idea to claim — 
as she did before the percolat- 
ing Misled — to be "a dancer 
who also sings”, unless one 
really is. 

Still, at least she had that 
Gallic charm, non? By all 
means, but banalities like ”1 
wish you could all come on 
tour with me” are still hnnni 
cute accent or not And — 
matte! — she didn't reveal 
how she’d voted, either. A 
dreary evening. Quebec, nut 
point. 

Caroline Sultioan 


Portillo’s Government done 
to help the arts? Not a great 
deal considering Walde- 
grave’s suggestion that 
state funding be replaced by 
Lottery money. Still there 
Portillo was, loitering hesi- 
tantly as Rory Bremner 
loudly proclaimed that 
even America spent propor- 
tionately more on social 
welfare than this damned 
Government. 

Entertaining thoaghfae * 
was, talking to Bremner 
turned oat to be a distinct 
disadvantage. The more l 
tried to anticipate the 
Prince's movements — dis- 
creetly of course, so 1 could 
manoeuvre myself “inci- 
dentally” into his pathway 
— the more Bremner 
seemed to back off. Indeed 
as soon as the Prince made 
the most vaguest of move- 
ments in our direction, 
Bremner bolted to a dark- 
ened corner appearing ap- 
palled by the thought of ac- 
tual contact with his 
subject. I was left with a 
middle-aged matron who 


OPERA 


La Belle Helene 

Glasgow/ touring 

O FFENBACH’S transfor- 
mation Of Helen's ab- 
duction by Paris Into a 
libidinous saga of loose mor- 
als andcuckoldry is given an 

extra level of bawdy humour 
and buffoonery in Scottish 
Opera's new production. 
“Come climb aboard my ram- 
pant prow" goes Jeremy 
Wells’s spicy translation. 

For all its melodic bounce. 
Offenbach's music for La Belle 
Helene is neither profound 
nor (with the exception of the 
Act 2 waltz) memorable. Tbe 
characters of the Greek kings 
and nobles are thinly painted 
as blithering Idiots — only 
Paris and Helen have any sub- 
stance. But deft direction and 
elegant design have trans- 
formed what could so easily 
become a farce of Carry On 
proportions into a beguiling 
piece of theatre. 

The Act 1 set is a ravishing 
concoction of huge red velvet 
drapes and Ionic columns 
against a neoclassical city- 
scape- which changes into an 
ornate Second Empire bou- 
doir for Act 2 and then, to a 
round of applause from the au- 
dience. into a pastel and 
cream seaside resort for Act 3. 
In these opulent surround- 
ings, soloists and chorus have 
been choreographed with an 
almost obsessive attention to 


confided that she showed 
Daschunds In her spare 
time and knew Susan 
George through the dog 
circuit 

“Would you like to meet 
her?” the matron de- 
manded. And so we pur- 
posely strode over to the far 
side of the room and hung 
nonchalantly around while 
Susan resolutely refused to 
engage the matron’s eye. 

Time was pressing. Tom 
Conti . . . Nigel Hawthorne 
. . . Lord St John of Fawsley 

— Lord Menuhin 

Melvyn Bragg Heavens, 

the Prince had even stopped 
to talk to the man repre- 
senting Manchester Air- 
port! It was then I learned 
the awful truth, that the 
Prince's assistants had long 
ago compiled a list of names 
he should speak to and the 
Guardian did not appear on 
It. 

I swallowed a final 
canape and left the Prince in 
the firm grip of Patti Bou- 
laye — winner of New Faces 
1978. 


detail- A procession of mourn- 
ers has the audience shrieking 
with laughter as an invented 
obeisance at the altar of Jupi- 
ter turns out to be a sign of the 
cross made with waggling fin- 
gers. The chorus seldom walk 
across the stage when they can 
skip. 

There is a brill iant sense of 
energy, particularly impor- 
tant in an opera where half 
tbe business is conducted In 
speech. The cast sing effi- 
ciently, and those that can act 
do so splendidly. Jonathan 
Viera, who upstaged every- 
body as Bartolo in Scottish 
Opera's Figaro, is in his 
element as the lewd high 
priest Calchas. As the gor- 
geous shepherd Paris. Tracey 
Welbom bares his chest en- 
thusiastically. And Anne 
Howells is resplendent in the 
title role, carrying her lines 
with unerring comic timing. 

□ At the Theatre Royal Glasgow 
tonight, then In Newcastle and 
Edinburgh (01 4 1-248 4567). 

Christopher Lambton 


sections: All Sorts And Condi- 
tions Of Men. The Darker Side, 
and so on.) Henzy V is his 
favourite of the historical 
plays. There's "Uneasy Lies 
The Head That Wears A 
Crown”, and “But For Cere- 
mony. Such A Wretch” and a 
very male, slightly Gordon- 
stouny, stiff-up per-lippy, mel- 
ancholy view of his own situa- 
tion in the world. But then 
there's the burst of sudden 
Batesian lushness in Anthony 
and Cleopatra: 

"other women. 

Cloy th 'appetite they feed; but 
she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies . . ." 

And one thinks Camilla 
thoughts. But then it Is the fate 
of monarchs to have their 
every move and act inter- 
preted, in case they turn 
dangerous. 

Last night the writing of this 
piece occupied my dreams: 1 
spent a restless night I dreamt 
I was going to a party to cele- 
brate the TnillPTirmim I went 
to the wrong address, as did 
many of my fellow citizens. It 
was left to me to tow them all 
upstream in a lifeboat to the 


current through mud, pull- 
ing my passengers, but it was a 
lovely day and they were in 
party mood. We arrived at the 
right destination, a palace on 
the waterfront, Amsterdam 
style. We were greeted by our 
hast, a courteous man in a for- 
mal siril I recognised him as 
the Prince ofWales. I looked 
back and saw that the river 
was no river but a garden path. 
The boat was not a lifeboat but 
a flat wooden box. I had teen 
dragging my fellow citizens up 
the garden path on an antique 
cello case. Make of that what 
you will. 


POP 


Whale 

The Underworld, London 

B ACK borne in Sweden, 
Whale's Henrik Schyf- 

fert is a successful Tv 
comedian. Their singer. Cia 
Berg, is also a familiar face on 
the box, working as a pre- 
senter. The English equiva- 
lent of Whale would be a group 


The Prince's Choice is 
published on cassette (£12.99) 
and CO (£19.99) by H odd or 
Headline Audio Books, and as a 
book (El 2.99) by H odder 
Headline 


fronted by Sean Hughes and 
Paula Yates — your basic late- 
20th century nightmare, in 
other words, though 
brightened by the fact that 
their rollicking debut LP. 
the facetiously- titled We Care, 
is big and brash and lots of 
ftm. 

Cia, with her dark hair and 
sharp features, looks nothing 
like the Swedish stereotype. 
She does, however, sing about 
sex a lot Naturally, one or two 
of the boys in the music press 
have been getting rather ex- 
cited about this, and in the 
case of Whale’s first single. 

Hobo Humpin' Slobo Babe, 
they are not unjustified. 

Built around a deliriously 
funky bass riff and monstrous 
chanted chorus. Hobo alone 

had led one to expect a live 

show that was fast and glam. 
orous. Until it arrived towards 
the end of the set, however, 
the six-piece had inexplicably 
plumped for the ponderous 
and hugely unglamorous op- 
tion of ragged Scandtoavian 
grunge instead. Which, in case 
you're wondering, is not very 
different from anyone else's 
ragged grunge. 

The last time. Kickin', 
which opens We Care, offered 
some indication of what 
Whale might be capable of on a 
good day, being slow and 
spare If a touch cute. But this 
wasn't a good day and, for all 
their anou ting about sex, a less 
sexy band would have been 
hard to find. 

Andrew Smith 


Out of 


their 


league 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries^ 


I TS a paradox of modern, 
view inn that the worse . • - 
British football tie 
more of it there is on tele- 
vision. Tile question tint : 
arises, like a hopeless pool 
keeper after the ball has life . _ 
the net. is why? Is there shew 
national impulse towards 
wallowing in football ins in?p 
titude" Or do people actually 
like watching 0-0 draws be- 
tween Blackburn and Legia 
Warsaw? .-. 

It's not just the exhaustive 
coverage of the Europcn n fu- 
tures that has dominated ihL 
week's prime-time schedules, 
though that has been dismal 
enough. It has been lacerating 
stuff, a theatre which only 
knows two modes: exasperat- 
ing midfield scrambles nr ,, 
twinkled-toed continentals t 
stuffing the leather into our I 
plodding boys' onion bags. 

And after the drama has 
ended, no consolation, just 
Alan Hansen's eye sockets 
darkening, conveying better 
than his words the mood of . 
national disgrace, if not dis- 
honour. (Are football fans, 
stifling sobs in their living • 
rooms, not entitled to 
feel betrayed if. of all our < 
teams in European competi- 
tion. only lowly Raith man- 
aged to score this week, and 
then against mighty Bayern? 
No, really, this is important.) 

When football has not been 
live this week, ghosts of tri- 
umphs past have been in- 
voked in programmes which 
commissioning cd i tors may 
have originally scheduled in 
order to capitalise on the 
game's trendiness, but which 
have actually prov ided a 
timely reminder of the now 
distant times when British 
soccer wasn't overrun by the 
ball-shy. 

Football Fuss hall Voetbal 
(BBC2), for instance, John 
Motson's nostalgic senes on 
the history of European foot- 
ball, dealt with British clubs 
this week. In fact it was only 
the first instalment of a two- 
part history of triumphs. Next 
weekhe will attend to tbe 
golden era of the late seven- 
ties and early eighties, when 
even Peter Withe, that flawed 
idol in claret and blue, would 
find the score sheet in a Euro- 
pean Cup final. Imagine! Brit- 
ish football must have 
been great once; after all, 
Motson only gave one week to 
the stylish clubs of Spa in and 
Portugal. 

Those were the days. Spurs' 
1962 match with Poland's 
Groin ik was as high scoring 
as a game of Polish Scrabble 
— 10-5 on aggregate. Bobby 
Moore lifting the European 
Cup Winners’ Cup at Wem- 
bley as cap ta in of West Ham 
in 1965, with the prescient 
commen tator m us mg that h e 
m ight be lifting the World 
Cup there the following year. 
Celtic winning the European 
Cup in 1968 as Irish tricolours 
waved around the Lisbon 
stadium. 

Ah. memories. Well, not 
even memories for most of us: 
Just grainy footage of events 
that it is hard to believe actu- 
ally happened. How could 
they? How could British clubs 
play so well? Were the best 
Italian footballers forced to 
work in espresso bars during 
the sixties or something? 

What was particularly In- 
triguing about the documen- 
tary was how football com- 
mentary has evolved. 

Viewers of match highlights 
had to get used to commenta- 
tors telling them what was go- 
ing to happen — thus destroy- 
ing any suspense. In the 
report on Manchester Unit- . 
ed’s 4-1 European Cup Final 
victory over Benfica, for ex- 
ample, the commentator an- 
nounced: “Here’s the se- 
quence that writes their 
golden chapter in the records 
— three goals in eight m in- 
utes. Number one: Best takes 
his time before driving it 
home.” Then we saw him do 
exactly that. 

That sort of narration is in- 
conceivable now: presenters 
and commentators have 
entered into a welcome con- 
spiracy not to tell viewers 
what is going to happen: 
rather, we can watch the sus- 
penseful events unfold with 
the commentary t ellin g what 
Is happening or has 
happened. 

But there's no reason to be 
complacent: the era of Mot- 
son, Davies and Moore may 
have been an improvement, 
but the predominant style of 
commentary is now as out- 
moded as the predominant 
style of British football. Per- 
haps instead of Frank Skin- 
ner providing Jokes about the 
game for Fantasy Football, he . 
should swap jobs with Motson 
for a while. 

After all, as many of the 
football magazines and fan- 
zines attest, soccer culture Is 
not just a bout serious- 
minded, obsessive attention 
to detail, but about lronising 
that very faddish, trainspot- 
tcrish obsession. What’s 
more, the British game is so 
bad at the moment we could 
do with someone to make us 
faugh while we watch it. 
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1 1 liberalism has become the 

[rW world’s dominant political 
, ■'-ll' theory but its philosophical 
foundations remain 
uncertain and its capacity 
to deal with brutal 
realities unsatisfactory, 
saiah Berlin is the 
j champion of modern 
^liberalism but, argues 
ERNEST GELLNER, the old 
Fox is a relativist by any 
other name. Illustration by 
GEOFF GRANDFIELD 


A case 
of the 
Liberal’s 
new 

clothes 


T fcffi FOX knows 
many things, the 
hedgehog knows 
one big thing. Isa- 
iah Berlin has 
preached the vir- 
tues of the fox so long, so per- 
sistently and so coherently, 
that he has become the verita- 
ble hedgehog of foxiness. He 
seems possessed by a single 
dominating idea — that we 
should not have single domi- 
nating ideas. In his view, the 
system of human values has 
no all-embracing, unifying 
apex, which could constitute a 
kind of final court of appeal for 
deciding all issues. 

Still. Berlin Is a relaxed 
writer, and if a deep tension is 
inherent in his central theme, 
a reader might be forgiven for 
not noticing it. But this is not 
in the least true of John 
Gray's exposition of his views 
in Isaiah Berlin (Harper Col- 
lins, 1995. and now in paper- 
back in the Fontana Modem 
Masters series). Gray passion- 
ately pursues what is virtually 
a single theme: can the accep- 
tance of a plurality of rival — 
or incommensurate — values 
be consistent with liberalism? 

Gray enters into Berlin's 
system of ideas, identifies 
with it, and lives out its ten- 
sions. He is so involved in the 
problems which haunt Ber- 
lin's thought, that he pursues 
them with a determination 
which is-less conspicuous in 
Berlin's own leisurely, one 
might say blase, style. 

The Berlin who emerges 
from Gray's intellectual por- 
trait is rather more coherent 
and hedgehoggy, and much 
more perturbed by the prob- 
lems of h is own position, and 
far more persistent in seeking 
an answer to them, than the 
original. Gray's point is that 
"all of Berlin's work is ani- 
mated by a single idea of enor- 
mous subversive force”. The 
idea is, of course, that insight 
of the fox. Gray acclaims Ber- 
lin as the source of a new and 
superior kind of liberalism, 
trumping conventional liber- 
alisras because it acknowl- 
edges a plurality of conflicting 

values. 

It is important to place Ber- 
lin in the context erf the 
thought of his time. Gray tries 
to dissociate him from the lin- 
guistic philosophers of post- 
war Oxford, such as J L Aus- 
tin. but here Gray is 
mistaken. Gray himself 
quotes a lengthy passage from 
Berlin which is pure linguistic 
philosophy. Berlin denounces 
and indeed "exposes” what he 
calls "a false theory of 
meaning,” which would have 
an ultimately homogeneous 
universe reflected in an ulti- 
mately homogeneous 
language. 

Wittgenstein had taught 
that language could only be 
understood by a fox and that 
the mistake of all past philoso- 
phers was that they were all 
linguistic hedgehogs. Though 
th is mistake was one about ' 
language, like some computer 
virus it spread everywhere 
and infected everything. The 
unmasking of this alleged 
error was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by Oxford post-war 
philosophy as the key to the 
dissolution of philosophical 
and political problems. 

But if indeed this was phi- 
losophy. could there be any 


room for political thought? 
Could the English. American. 
French and Russian revolu- 
tions all have been avoided, if 
only Wittgenstein had lived 
and written a bit sooner. 
Could he not have explained 
to all those people that there . . 
was nothing to get hot under 
the collar about, once you 
understood that language had 
many Incommensurate 
forms? Should rioting mobs 
be read, not the Riot Act, but 
suitable passages from the 
work of Wittgenstein? 

Isaiah Berlin found a way. of 
sorts.out of this little difficulty. 
Political philosophy would 
now be the study efthe history 
of ideas, and the ideas under 
investigation would not be 
doomed a priori to a merely 
local validity, it would just so 
happen that in practice politi- 
cal philosophy wouldnever in- 
terfere with anything much. It 
might ask you to cool it, so to 
speak. 

If the central feet of the 
h uman condition is the plural- 
ity cf incommensurate values, 
as Berlin argues, (hen theorists 
crftbe past can be excoriated for 
the failure to see this, a mistake 
built right Into their basic 
strategy: the pursnit of an all- 
embracing political truth 
(Plato. Kant indeed the great 
tradition of western thought). 
Perhaps they can also be 
blamed for totalitarianism into 
the bargain, which wasa conse- 
quence of such moral monism. 
Alternatively, they too af- 
firmed this central idea cf plu- 
ralism, and so, though inteDeo- 
tually sound, they were ipso 

facto deprived of the possibility 
of excessive interference in the 
real world. 

Berlin actually did identify 
predecessors of this percep- 
tion (though some, it seems, 
were ambivalent in articulat- 
ing it): Machiavelll Vico, 
Herder. Tolstoy, all of whom 
come out looking suspiciously 
alike. A minor problem for 
Gray the expositor is how this 
central idea can both be origi- 
nal and yet also possess that 
powerful quartet (at least) of 
predecessors. More serious is 
the question: is the claim that 
values are incommensurate 
really so original? Were the » 
heroes of Greek drama, for 
instance, strangers to the idea 
of an irresoluble conflict erf 
values? Did Antigone not ex- 
perience the clash of obliga- 
tion to kin and to the state? 

In more recent times. Gray 
fails to mention others who 
had made the same point, for 
instance William James or 
Raymond Arm, He does men- 
tion Max Weber, in a truly pre- 
posterous manner It's admit- 
ted that Weber knew about 
“irreconcilable values.” but 
Weber is then reprimanded 
for failing to give “any ac- 
count of the sources of such 
clashes ... in conflict between 
different cultural forms. "This 
must be one of the most 
bizarre charges ever made, 
and it can only mean that 
Gray has never read Weber. 

Weber didn't merely talk 
about warring gods, he ex- 
plored them with unequalled 
depth. One of the crucial criti- 
cisms which can be made of 
Berlin's formulation of the 
rival-gods problem is pre- 
cisely Its sociological thin- • 
ness. Its abstract-philosophi- 
cal formulation. 

f 


Whose views exactly are 
being challenged by this claim 
about inherently am tested 
values? Who exactly was 
guilty of the contrary assump- 
tion of an ultimate rational 
harmony? Hegel no doubt his 
view of history was that, in the 
end, all cakes are to be both 
retained and consumed. The 
great diversity of cultures and 
political systems^ll contrib- 
ute to and are parts of a mas- 
ter plan, and a little of each of 
them (the best bit) survives in 
the final grand synthesis, a 
kind of zuppa ingleseat 
values. 

Marx seems, to have taken 
over this illusion: all values, 
all life styles would, it seems, 
coexist under communism, 
without giving any rise to 
problems of coordination. 
Communist social organisa- 
tion would be a kind of bohe- 
mian mega-commune, with 
optional and changeable roles 
available to all participants. ■ 
Agriculturalists, pastor alists, 
fishermen and critics would 
all go their own way, but none 
of them would wish to plough 
where the other wished to 
graze, or compete for space in 
the available critical 
journals. 

H egelians and 

their Marxist 
progeny are not 
the only candi- 
dates for being 

charged with 

pernicious, hedgehog, value- 
harmonising views. The utili- 
tarians, proposing a single 
measure of value (happiness, 
pleasure), were committed to 
the view that there was an op- 
timal point in any problem sit- 
uation. a solution which iden- 
tified the point of the least 
evil 

It seems to me that the many 
thinkers who accepted the 


claims of reason , in the sense 
of supposing it capable of sup- 
plying a unique and cogent 
answer, did so not because 
they foiled tanotke that val- 
ues conflicted and were mutu- 
ally incompatible, but, more 
simply, because they thought 
that nevertheless, some val- 
ues were valid and others in- 
valid- Recognition of conflict 
as such is nothing near, the 
novelty lies only in the vigor- 
ous affirmation cf the finality 
of this situation. But the affir- 
mation of “Incommensurate 
value” is relativism, pre- 
sented in different^ and more 
innocuous words. The exis- 
tence of conflict between val- 
ues is simply a fact; but in- 
commensurability is a theory, 
and file theory is relativism. 
The word encapsulates a 
theory about the universe; 
namely that, contrary to the 
views of Christians, Plato- 
nists. Kantians, Utilitarians, 
Mandats and others, there is 
no supreme value or principle 
which could legitimately ad- 
judicate between rival values. 
The originality of the posi- 
tion, if it obtains at all can 
only lie in the affirmation of 
relativism, of an irreducible 
and terminal diversity. 

It is a relativism which . 
dares not speak its name. 
There is much to support it 
For instance, there is no way 
eff assessing externally the 
benefits and losses of moder- 
nity, of the transition from 
honour to interest from the 


values of Burke or Carlyle to 
those of John Stuart Mill or 
Bertrand Russell For 
instance, did the Russian peas- 
ant gain or lose by becoming a 
literate urban-dweller? Sakha- 
rov and Solzhenitsyn give 
markedly opposed answers to 
this question, and neither of 
them can easily be ignored. 

Not only does Gray charac- 
terise Berlin as a relativist 
while avoiding the word and 
denying the imputation, he 
struggles passionately with 
foe problem which the re- 
named or camouflaged rela- 
tivism engenders. The truth of 
the plurality of incommensu- 
rate values might perhaps 
help liberty, by showing that 
no values must imposed on 
anyone. Alas, this won't work, 
for this position must also 
allow illiberal values their 
place in the sun. This is the 
basic trouble with the ini- 
tially tempting idea of enlist- 
ing incommensurateness on 
the side of tolerance: the val- 
ues and visions endorsed by 
the procedure also include 
total and intolerant ones, 
which are neither inconspicu- 
ous nor unimportant in his- 
tory. In the end, in a passage in 
which, characteristically, elo- 
quence tries to plug the hole 
left by lack of arguments. 

Gray settles for a liberalism 
devoid of fou n dations. 

Relativism deprives us of 
the means — indeed erf the 
tight — to express deep revul- 
sion. Given those lncommen- 
surates, how do you cope with 
societies which contain slav- 
ery, gulags, female circumci- 
sion, or gas chambers, and 
whose apologists might well 
invoke that deep pluralism? 
The right to female circumci- 
sion is on occasion demanded 
by its victims, for the practice 
does fblfll their values. 

Ultimately, Gray's manner 
of dealing with the problem of 
truly repugnant societies is 
shallow. We may have plural 
and conflicting values, bat, 
says he, there is an Inner core 
of values shared by us all or 
very nearly so. So we can ex- 
empt slavery, gulags and gas 
chambers because nearly all 
mankind does so. or because, 
though values may be Incom- 
mensurate. nevertheless 
these practices violate these 
possibly conflicting values. 

All this is worthless: it has 
never been established, nor is 


it plausible, that some global 
plebiscite really would con- 
demn these practices by a con 
vincing majority. In fact the 
numbm* of societies permit- 
ting slavery or similar abomi- 
nations is quite high, so that 
the claim to exclude them by a 
pan-human consensus is ab- 
surd. Nor could one accept the 
idea that the views of minor- 
ities in this global value-refer- 
endum should be damned. 

Still less is it the case that 
these practices violate all val- 
ues, and for that reason cannot 
benefit from the argument 
from file legitimacy of incom- 
mensurate values. Is Aristotle 
to be excluded from that Oecu- 
menical Constituent Assem- 
bly (convened, presumably, by 
Unesco) which will draw up 
the Charter of Universal Con- 
sensual Values? Those who 
practise these things also in- 
voke certain values, whether 
or not we share them. Racial 
purity, stability, an inherent 
rank in g of hu m an types, the 
maintenance of a warrior 
ethic, progress or excellence 
through competition, the pro- 
tection of the Revolution from 
its enemies, the implementa- 
tion of the eternal Word of God 
and so on. They are ribt my 
values, but they are values, 
and once you have deprived, 
youraeffofthe means of damn- 
ing values, in the name of 
their incommensoratenes6, 
you have to face the logical 
consequences. Plebiscites cer- 
tainly wont help you. 

Like other relativists. Ber- 
lin grants himself a non-rela- 
tivistic meta-theory: the rela- 
tivism Is the public face 
presented on stage, but behind 
the scenes, values are in fact 
ranked according to merit 
Apparently, mcommensurate- 
ness prevails, but backstage 
Berlin allows himself a posi- 
tive and general political 
theory. Just because values 
are plural and incommensu- 
rate. Berlin recommends poli- 
tics of compromise and bal- 
ance. This is a most 
commendable piece of advice 
— and I for one am happy to 
follow and advocate it But is 
it exempt from that pluralism 

of incommensurate (hence 
equal) values which is at the 
base of everyth ing? If it is not 
exempt then who is to stop 
religious flinrtwmentatic fQ 
from finding compromise on 
religious principle unaccept- 
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Sir Isaiah Berlin, a Fellow of All Soots, 
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able? If it is exempt then what 
happens to the theory itself? 
nils criticism has already 
been made by Perry Ander- 
son. as Gray rightly points 
out but it is fundamental and 
deserves to be repeated. 

Gray has placed Berlin in 
the context of the history of 
abstract thought The fete of 
liberty, it sometimes seems, 
depends on the quality cf ar- 
guments deployed in the philo- 
sophical journals. So far, on 
the whole. I have followed 
Gray’s conventions in this 
matter. But as Gray makes 
large claims for Berlin as a 
prophet of a new liberalism, it 
is also appropriate to see Ber- 
lin against the backcloth of the 
real world. 

NTHIS century, the fete 
of liberty has been rather 
strange. It seemed to be 
doing well at the begin- 
ning of the century. Then, 
a terrible trough: the 
catastrophe of the first world 
war, the reaction of left and 
right anti-liberalism; a very 
close-run war with right illib- 
eralism, followed by a con- 
quest of half Europe by left 
iiliberalisxn. And then, sud- 
denly and providentially, the 
world seems constructed in a 
manner which favours free- 
dom. Some have concluded 
from this that history is at an 
end (Berlin’s Oxford col- 
leagues thought it had never 
happened). 

1 do not share this compla- 
cent optimism. Liberty has rid- 
den to victory on the track of 
consumerism. Thank God for 
that So long as the shop- 
keepers. allied henceforth to 
speculators and promoters, 
and perhaps fixers and ma f iosi, 
keep winning, and so long as 
die logic of their internal situa- 
tion keeps them in turn politi- 
cally tolerant, well and good. 

But it would be folly to be confi- 
dent that all this must necessar- 
ily continue. There are dangers 
ahead for our affluence-sus- 
tained liberty. I can think of at 
least eight of these. 

First, government by 
growth cannot go an forever, 
although it will go on fora 
time. It has enabled countries 
capable of attaining growth to 
be liberal and at the same time 
maintain order, without the 
traditional and perhaps un- 
avoidably brutal methods. 

But saturation point must be 
reached eventually, when the 
washing machine will no 
longer deputise for the execu- 
tioner as the foundation of 
social order. Second, although 
mildly powerful technology 
aids liberty, a very powerful 
one may turn out to be its 
enemy. Third, late industrial- 
ism generally may no longer 
be conducive to that individ- 
ualism which was indeed 
linked to early Industrialism. 
Fourth, the extension of tech- 
nology to the human field, if it 
does come about, may re-intro- 
duce extreme forms of in- 
equality. for instance, by mak- 
ing it possible to purchase 
health and longevity ata high 
price. This in turn may under- 
mine the affluence-induced at- 
tenuation of social conflict 
Fifth, advanced industrialism 
both stimulates nationalism 
and yet also thwarts it by en- 
gendering massive labour mi- 
grations. thereby causing ten- 
sions whjcb may not be 


contained by liberal methods. 
Sixth, a free market in incom- 
mensurate values, none of 
them socially or doctrinally 
underwritten, may produce 
an intolerable moral vacuum. 
Seventh, societies reaching 
fete industrialism not from a 
pre- industrial traditional 
society, but from the ruins of a 
centralised “socialist" sys- 
tem. may in some cases be in- 
capable of reaching even that 
logically incoherent but 
socially viable compromise 
which marks consumerist lib- 
eralism. Such societies may 
decline into criminalisation 
or neo-authoritarianism or 
worse, and be socially infec- 
tious. Finally, modem tech- 
nology, through the ecological 
and terrorist dangers it brings 
along, may necessitate the ter- 
mination of political 
plurality. 

It behoves ns to think of 
these dangers. Does Berlin 
help us? One should expect 
some help from an important, 
innovative prophet of 
liberalism. 

But what is missing in Ber- 
lin's work is a concrete sense 
erf the soda! context ofliberal 
practices, such as is found, for 
instance, in the work of Max 
Weber. It is sensible to try to 
look at what happens to lib- 
erty in the real world. 

ten liberty really be at the 
mercy cf extremely abstruse 
and difficult arguments such as 
those found in Gray’s book, 
which a pro fe ss i onal don such 
as myself follows only with con- 
siderable difficulty (and some- 
times not at all)? If at one end, 
t h is philosophy is insuffi- 


ciently preoccupied with tran- 
scendence and objectivity, 
then, at the other end, it is far 
too ethereaL It gives the im- 
pression that the history cf 
ideas is everything, or very 
nearly, amd t hat nrm-intenpc - 
tual constraints need not con- 
cern us. 

But Gray does make a per- 
ceptive remark when he ob- 
serves that some of Berlin's 
views can be put in the jargon 
of post-modernism. There does, 
indeed, seem to be an overlap 
between "agonistic liberalism" 
and the wilder shores of cur- 
rent relativistic and subjectiv- 
istic fashion. The styles may be 
miles apart antinomian post- 
modernists may preach that 
worlds are “serially con- 
structed", so as to give them 
something to “deconstruct" . 
Berlin’s relativism, presented 
as the recognition cf incom- 
mensurateness. is presented as 
the lucid recognition of the 
human condition. 

However, in Gray's exposi- 
tion, this insight is haunted by 
the perception that what is 
sauce for the liberal goose is 
sauce for the illiberal gander. 
There are too many unwel- 
come beneficiaries at the 
feast and attempts to exclude 
them only end in a logical 
mess. So. while the roots of 
post-modernism and agonistic 
liberalism may differ, Gray is 
right to point to the connec- 
tion. Perhaps we might call 
Berlin the Savile Row post- 
modernist. 


A toiler version of this article 
appears In the November issue 
of Prospect (£3.50) 
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With friends at Long Crichel . . . from left standing, Reynolds Stone, Pat Trevor-Roper, Shawe-Taylor, Jack Ratfabone; sitting, Dadie Rylands, Raymond Mortimer photo- janet stone 

Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Critic who got there first 


D esmond shawe- 

Taylor. who has 
died aged 88, was 
the doyen of Brit- 
ish music critics 
and a pioneer in the study of 
the history of the gramo- 
phone and recording. He was 
chief music critic of the Sun- 
day Times from 1958 to 1983 
and before that music critic of 
the New Statesman from 1945 
to 1953, as well as being re- 
cord critic of the Observer, 
radio critic of the Sunday 
Times, and a member of the 
editorial board of Opera mag- 
azine, from its inception in 
1950. 

His family, from Co Gal- 
way, were typically Anglo- 
Irish in their sporting inter- 
ests, although related to Lady 
Gregory (co-founder of the 
Abbey Theatre) and the art 
collector Sir Hugh Lane. 
Shawe-Taylor was educated at 
Shrewsbury School, then at 
Oriel College. Oxford, where 
he began his lifelong passion 
for music, and in particular 
for singing. He had taken a 
First in English at Oxford, 
and most of his early journal- 
ism was literary, but in the 
late 1930s he began to contrib- 
ute music criticism to several 
journals. He was one of the 
first British critics to cham- 
pion the work of Alban Berg 
— he attended the first pro- 
duction of Lulu In Zurich in 
1937, and persuaded the Times 
to allow him to review it at 
length. "There is much in the 
opera which shows . . . Berg's 
extraordinary power of de- 


picting extreme nervous ten- 
sion and a certain acid-hu- 
mour," he wrote. This was 
very advanced opinion at the 
time. 

He also had a great affec- 
tion for the popular song of 
the 1900s, and particularly ad- 
mired Yvette Guilbert Tou- 
louse-Lautrec's famous mod- 
el. He told me that when she 
first re-appeared in London 
after the first world war, he 
contrived to go to nearly 
all her recitals at the Arts 
Theatre, playing truant from 
school 

One of his first assignments 
for the New Statesman was to 
review Guilbert's final Lon- 
don concert at the Wigmore 
Hall in 1939. and he gave a 
wonderfully succinct and illu- 
minating lecture about her at 
the National Sound Archive 
in 1980. 

After war service with the 
Royal Artillery he returned to 
London In 1945 as a full-time 
music critic. He was again far 
in advance of other writers in 
agitating for a hearing of Ja- 
oacek's operas. In 1956 
Shawe-Taylor attended the 
first post-war performance of 
The Makropulos Case in 
Prague, when he wrote of the 
"strange eloquence” of the 
final scene. Of The Cunning 
Little Vixen, he wrote “of an 
almost pantheistic absorption 
in the eternal self-renewal of 
nature”. These were among 
the earliest reviews in 
English of these two Janacek 
operas, several years before 
they were performed here. 


His curiosity about his 
favourite subjects was im- 
mense, and the search for de- 
tail and the satisfaction and 
pleasure he gained, whether 
it was from the words of a 
song, found to accompany an 
old recording, a name, or a 
date, made scholarship into a 
game of hunt the thimble. 
From 1951 to 1973 he contrib- 
uted a quarterly article to the 
Gramophone about vocal 
recordings, and he also sought 
out and interviewed most 
singers of the past whose 
recordings be admired. 

A particular friend was the 
great American soprano 
Emma Karnes. At her apart- 
ment in the rue de l'Univer- 
site in Paris in the 1930s, he 
recalled that "Once or twice I 
persuaded her to sing some 
Schubert Lieder to my inade- 
quate accompaniment”. He 
had an acute ear for melody 
and, above all for the clear 
enunciation of the text In 
1951 he collaborated with Ed- 
ward SackviUe-West on the 
Record Guide, which became 
one of the most influential 
books on the repertory of the 
gramophone. 

With Sackville-West and 
the painter Eardley Knollys, 
Shawe-Taylor bought a hand- 
some Queen Anne house at 
Long Crichel in Dorset There 
they succeeded in what many 
others have planned but few 
achieved — a leisurely, 
shared environment in which 
their di ffe rent friends, inter- 
ests and personalities met to 
create an intellectually stimu- 


Weekend Birthdays 


WHATEVER Joseph Rotblat. 
right, gets to mark his 87th 
birthday today, it is unlikely 
to match the £685,000 Nobel 
Peace Prize he picked up four 
-weeks ago. He (and Pugwash, 
the scientific peace forum he 
founded with Bertrand Russell 
and others in 19571 will not be 
deflected by mere birthdays. 
This morning Prof Rotblat 
speaks about nuclear weapons 
and how to dls Invent them at 
a London conference orga- 
nised by Medact, the British 
group involved in Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War. 

Born in Poland, the young 
Joseph Rotblat lost his wife 
and his home to the Nazis. But 
in Warsaw, in 1939, he had al- 


ready worked out that an 
atomic bomb would be poss- 
ible. He did research in Liver- 
pool before going to Los Ala- 
mos to lead the British team 
Involved in the Manhattan 
Project “I was very afraid 
that if Germany developed the 
bomb. Hitler would have no 
hesitation in using it” he said. 
Then he learned that the Nazis 
had abandoned their efforts. In 
December 1944, he became the 
only scientist to resign from 
Los Alamos. 

He has campaigned for 

peace ever since. “I will not 
stop working every day just 
because I have become fam- 
ous,” he said. "I still believe 1 
can see world nuclear disar- 
mament before I die." TR 



Today 's other birthdays: Mar- 
tin Balsam, actor, 76; Walter 
Cronkitc. US anchorman. 79; 
Prof Arthur Forty, principal, 
Stirling University. 67; Elgar 
Howarth, musician and con- 
ductor, 60; Rodney Marsh, 
cricketer. 48; Michael 
Meacher, MP, Labour's trans- 


lating but relaxed atmo- 
sphere. Shawe-Tayloris collec- 
tion of gramophone records 
and opera scores, his Stein- 
way grand, and Sackville- 
Wesf s and Knollys’s paint- 
ings were later joined by 
Raymond Mortimer's library. 
At Crichel an atmosphere of 
Edwardian country-house liv- 
ing was crossed with a de- 
lightful bohemian lack of con- 
vention. After Sackville-West 
died and Knollys left, the 


He admired 
Yvette Guilbert, 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
famous model, and 
attended nearly all 
her recitals, playing 
truant from school 


quartet was renewed, first by 

the distin guishe d pp thalmte 

surgeon, Patrick Trevor- 
Roper, and later the painter 
and writer Derek HilL 
Sbawe-Taylor’s manner 
combined extreme courtesy, 
he would hesitate and con- 
sider his reply to any ques- 
tion, with a delightful and 
sometimes abrupt sense of hu- 
mour. His laugh was charac- 
teristically accompanied by a 
gesture of helplessness, rais- 
ing both hands. His bubbling 
enthusiasm could also s im- 


port spokesman, 56; Joan 
Rodgers, operatic soprano, 39; 
Ralph Sutton, jazz pianist 73; 
Loretta Swit, actress. 51. 

Tomorrow ’s birthdays: Rich- 
ard Ann and VC, 81; John 
Berger, author and art critic, 
69; Art Garfunkel singer and 
composer. 54; Gen Sir John 
Hackett, soldier, scholar and 
author. 85; Steve Miller, 
founder, the Steve Miller 
band, 52; Tatum O'Neal, ac- 
tress. 32; Lester Piggotti 
jockey, 80; Rear-Admiral 
Andrew Richmond, former 
chief executive, RSPCA 64; 
Roy Rogers, actor, 83: 
Anthony Rolfe Johnson, 
tenor, 55; Sam Shephard, ac- 
tor, 52; Paul Simon, song- 
writer, producer, 53; Sir 
Anthony Tennant, chair- 
man. Christies, 65. 


face in what I can only de- 
scribe as quick bursts of rage. 
“I just can’t stand it a moment 
longer!” he cried out once In 
the middle of a lecture at the 
British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, "They’re playing 
them all at the wrong speed!” 

He retained a keen interest 
In contemporary music and 
was always eager to hear new 
works. Inevitably, he was out 
of sympathy with a great deal 
of modem opera productions, 
and in 1977 wrote an essay 
on Producer's Folly, or How to 
Wreck a Masterpiece. (“How- 
ever great the producer’s tal- 
ents, however essential to the 
smooth functioning of the the- 
atrical machine, his place in 
the house of art should 
remain, in the terms of the TV 
serial Downstairs and not 
Upstairs.”) 

Until two years ago, Shawe- 
Taylor continued to divide his 
time between London and Dor- 
set, but finally be decided, 
“After vaguely thinking of 
various London solutions, I 
realised that at 85, 1 don’t need 
a regu l ar London abode any 
more, and prefer to live nice 
solitary week-middles down 
here, getting on with what I 
still do. and enjoying plenty of 
company at weekends.” 

He died suddenly, having 
just come back from a walk. In 
the house in which he had 
lived for more than 50 years, 
sharing its atmosphere, foil of 
love, with so many lucky 
friends. 


Patrick O’Connor 


Another Day 


Ranees Partridge writes: I 

look back on my first visit to 
Long Crichel House and the 
four dear friends who lived 
there with gratitude and deep 
affection; nor can I think of 
any other house where I have 
spent so many happy times, 
both with my husband Ralph 
and during my later lonely 
life, right up to the present 
day. 

I realise that I was a little 
Intimidated by the brilliance 
of my hosts on that first occa- 
sion. But the more I got to 
know them the more I loved 
and felt at ease with them. 1 
used to think of them as a 
string quartet: Eddy Sack- 
ville-West as the first violin, 
clear confident and some- 
times walling a little; Ray- 
mond Mortimer, the cello 
with his deep resonant voice; 
Eardley Knollys, the trusty 
and practical second violin; 
but Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
the all important viola, with 
his high spirits mid volatility, 
his grasp of the whole — and 
each playing his individual 
part in delighted awareness of 
the other three, as of course, 
every good quartet should. 

But now, with the melan- 
choly final chord, the music 
has ended. Desmond was one 
of tiie happiest of men and 
brought joy to all his friends 
as much by his scholarship as 
by his glorious sense of the 
comic. 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor, critic, 
bom May 29, 1907, died 
November 1, 1995 


November 4, 1774 : 1 went home 
and saw my wife and Veron- 
ica, then dined with the Colo- 
nel at his lodgings, and. as he 
was to be busy, just drank 
half a bottle of port; then sal- 
lied forth between four and 
five with an avidity for drink- 
ing from the habit of some 
days before. I went to For- 
tune's; found nobody in the 
house but Captain James Gor- 
don of Ellon. He and I dr ank 
five bottles of claret and were 
most profound politicians. He 
pressed me to take another, 
but my stomach was against 
it I walked off very gravely 
though much intoxicated. 
Ranged through the streets 
till having run hard down the 
Advocate’s Close, Which is 


very steep, I found myself on 
a sudden bouncing down an 
almost perpendicular stone 
stair. 1 could not stop, but 
when I came to the bottom of 
it fell with a good deal of vio- 
lence, which sobered me 
much. I was amazed that 1 was 
not killed or very much hurt; 

I only bruised my right heel 
severely. I supped at Sir 
George’s. BosuxtL The Omi- 
nous Years. Belnemarm. 1963. 


George Dunnet 

The obituary of George Dun- 
net ( October 30) was written 
by Professor William Mordue 
and not by Derek Ratcliffe. We 
apologise to all concerned. 


The Guardian Samrciav November 4 1 N >5 


Metropolitan Ioann 


Russia’s 
iron priest 


I F THERE is truth in the 
saying that the Patriarch- 
ate of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church is the most 
“Soviet” of the institutions in 
Moscow, then one must also 
state that Metropolitan Ioann 
of St Petersburg, who has died 
aged 68, was the most retro- 
gressive of his peers. He is 
even believed to have called 
for a return of iron rule at the 
time of the putsch in August 
1991. with Mikhail Gorbachev 
under house arrest in his villa 
on the Black Sea and the fate 
of his country hanging in the 
balance. It was on a knife edge 
whether Patriarch Alexi, head 
of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, would call on the 
faithful to support the coup or 
not For a few hours his advi- 
sers were sharply divided, but 
in the end be overrode Ioann 
and others and called for Gor- 
bachev to come back to Mos- 
cow and speak to the world. 

Metropolitan Ioann had 
occupied the second see of the 
Russian Orthodox Church for 
a bare year at this point but 
over the next four years he 
was to become a major block 
to reform and an embarrass- 
ment to the faithful, in his own 
diocese and beyond, who 
wanted to see the Church play 
a leading and enlightened role 
in the new society. 

Ivan Snychev was bom in 
the Ukraine and grew up in 
the hard times of the second 
world war. He became a dea- 
con at 18. going to Leningrad 
to receive theological educa- 
tion. fTom then on his destiny 
was bound up entirely with 
Russian, not Ukrainian, 
church life. He became a monk 
in 1956. taking the name of 
Ioann, the monastic equiva- 
lent of his baptismal name. 

He rose through the hierarchy 
at a time when most leading 
churchmen had been purged 
in the Stalin era. By the age erf 
38. he had become assistant 
bishop in Kuibyshev and took 
over tiie see three years later. 
He became an archbishop and 
stayed for the unusually long 
time of 25 years. 

A common tactic of the time 
was for the state officials to 
force bishops to move around 
rapidly so that they did not 
acquire too loyal a local 
following. Archbishop Ioann’s 
long stay in Kuibyshev was in- 
dicative of the trust put In him 
by Soviet bureaucracy: he was 
considered a safe man who 
would not actively oppose 
atheist policies. 

H IS translation to Lenin- 
grad in July 1990, to fill 
the vacancy left by the 
elevation of Metropolitan 
Alexi to the Patriarchate, was 
a surprise: an arch-conserva- 
tive railed to a position of 
major national — and indeed 
international — importance at 
the height of perestroifta, the 
very time when new initia- 
tives were called for and could 
quickly be put into practice. 

He could have used Lenin- 
grad’s strategic position to in- 
volve foreign partners in 
many new programmes. But 
he did nothing of the sort In- 
stead, he seemed to think this 
was a time to turn his back an 
anyone in his diocese who bad 
new ideas and even less to dis- 
cuss them with any of the . 
stream of foreign visitors who 
passed through his city. 

As chairman of the liturgi- 
cal comm ission of the Holy 
Synod, the (non-elected) exec- 
utive arm of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, he set his lace against 
even a discussion cf change, 
especially the possibility of in- 
troducing Russia n to replace 
or stand alongside Church Sla- 
vonic, the archaic official lan- 
guage the liturgy. 

His anti-ecumenism, despite 
his Church’s membership of 
the World Council of 
Churches, was implacable and 
he was in the forefront of 
those who condemned the 
post-Soviet influx of foreign 
missionaries. This latter view 
was not so eccentric ami. was 

widely shared, but Io ann dis- 



loann . . . anti-Semitic 

credited himself in the eyes of 
many by his embracing of 
anti-'semitism. Indeed, he used 
a regular column in the arch- 
conservative newspaper So- 
vetskaya Rossiya as the sound- 
ing board for the most 
outrageous propaganda to be 
found anywhere in Russia. 

In 1991 he published his 
book. Autocracy Of The Spirit, 
the thesis of which is that Rus- 
sia has been, over the whole 
course of history, the object of 
a Jewish conspiracy. If pub- 
lished in this country, the 
book might well have been ac- 
tionable as an incitement to 
racial violence. 

Popular revulsion led to a 
request by Patriarch Alexi to 
moderate his views or to dis- 
continue publishing them, but 
Ioann did not heed the warn- 
ing and the official Church it- 
self has suffered from its fail- 
ure to suppress this voice so 
near tiie top of the hierar- 
chy. His death will bring an 
era of change to church life in 
Russia's second city and im- 
mense Interest will focus on 
the appointment of a 
successor. 


Michael Bourdeaux 


Ivan Snychev (Metropolitan 
Ioann). Russian Orthodox priest 
bom October 9. 1927; died No- 
vember 2, 1995 


Death Notices 

HMIU. Winifred Margaret, of Mary 
Fotktng Guild, High gate and Eastskte 
Houea. Tempi o Fortune and tamwrtjr of 
IBs ter court. Kingston Upon- Thames, on 
November let In her Kind year In lowing 
care at WNttngton Hospital Sister Of (he 
late Kathleen Farrier contralto la the mem- 
ory of whose artistry, particularly In its 
example to young singers, she devoted so 
much at Bw indonUnotstue spirit energy, 
grace end humfllty FweraJ eenrice on Fri- 
day 10th November at Goldere Green Ob- 
maJortum si 2pm. No flowere. please, bid 
donations II desired to the Kathleen Farrier 
Char of Ctintcal Oncology and made pay- 
able to ’Urtwstty College. London cm 
Prof Souhaml The Middlesex Hospital Mem 
ihner street, London WIN SAA. 


FOOEN. VW. (laranariy Val Walter, nee Wl 
peacefully at 
October 31st 199S : 


Its) tflad i 


home In London or 
d 8Q Comrade and 
Datum campaigner lor Justice. peace and 
the environment aha will be sadly missed. 
Val anted not to have a (moral. A nodoe ol 
a celeb ration ol VaTs I lie win be placed In 
thta paper later In the year 
HBBY, Mare Ourendotoa Meat, CAE. 
On October Slat at SI Pancrna HoepJtaJ. 
dw etorar ro Richard. Lrslla. Harry and 
Hector Born April KMi 1912. formerly Reg- 
istrar of The General Nirstna Council of 
Engtond and Wales Funeral Sendee at 
QaTdera Groan Crematorium. Hoop Lone. 
NWfll. at noon. No (towers by 'request. 
Donations may be sent to The. 1930 Fund 
for Dtmrict Mums, la VKndora Road. 
London. Swii 3HE. 

JAQQEH. syMa. of Grattan. Oldham. The 
beloved penner of Eric, died on the SSh 
October 1995 and vraa cremated oo 3rd 
November IBM 

JENKINS. Joan, on November 2nd 1885 
peacefully at home. John. MMater of Sal- 
lake Untied Reformed Church. BaHeira. 
West Yorkshire Husband of Valeria and 
lather of Simon and Rachel. Any enqtorias 
to H H Birch. Funeral Directors Tel. 01274 
583487. Romans B. 38,39. 

KNOWLES. On November 2nd IMS. peace- 
fully after a tong iHness, Sidney Franca 
(Frank} aoed SO ol Denton Newftaw m. tor- 
marly of East Qrinsread and Lawea. Dearly 
loved husband of Pal. and a much loved 
tamer and grandfather Service el Seatoid 
Baptist Church on Wednesday November 
ttth at 11.30 am. Enquiries cere of L»- 
ooaetter. Seaton) and Kewhavan Funeral 
Service. »L 01323-893889. . 

In Memoriam 

FARRAR Dear Susie all our love on raw- 
birthday. 6th November, as ever. Man. Ro- 
sie and tartly and Robert. 

TEMPLE, Joanna. Died November RJ** 1 
Remembered by Frank. Dabble. Dabble 
LMan and all the chMren. 

yWJFMSl owe* poet Osaeetry, 

March 1693 . killed inaction - France. 4» 
01 November IBIS. Wilfred Owatr Aaeoda- 
bon. 17 Belmont, Shrewsbury Sfl TIE 

■To Blase your announcement Waphone 
■7171 fill M60 


Face to Faith 


Following the Crusaders 


Fazlun Khalid 


NTER- FAITH dialogue has 
always caused me problems 
not because of any reluc- 
tance on my part, but because 
during the 40 or so years of 
participating in these encoun- 
ters. I have felt that people 
were not willing to commit 
themselves to anything be- 
yond a superficial treatment 
of the issues that have affected 
relationships between faiths. 
Ending a meeting with tea, 
biscuits, and a handshake 
may not be a bad thing bat one 
leaves feeling a little empty. 

The opportunity arose for 
two of us, a Christian and a 
Muslim, to change the rules of 
this game when the BBC in- 
vited us to journey to Jerusa- 
lem to make a programme 
marking the 900th anniversary 
Of the Crusades. We retraced 
the steps of the first Crusaders, 
exploring Ideas and being frank 
with each other. 



The Crusades were an as- 
tonishing journey by any 
stretch of the imagination and 
the results were startling. It 
was the first encounter be- 
tween Islam and Western 
Christianity which unfortu- 
nately was to express itself as 
territorial conquest, Today, to 
“crusade” means to campaign 
for something that is positive, 
to protest against injustice. 
The Crusades were anything 
but this. It was a religious war 
mounted by one faith against 
another which has left a pain- 
ful legacy, 

Christianity preaches peace 
but a strange theology of vio- 
lence emerged to justify the 
Crusades. The word Islam 
comes Tram a root that means 
both peace and submission, 
yet it was the Muslim en- 
croachment on Christian By- 
zantium which w said to have 
precipitated the Crusades. 

We took the route through 
Aleppo and Damascus. These 
two predominantly Muslim 


cities were repeatedly at- 
tacked by Crusaders, but what 
I was to discover there was 
both surprising and refresh- 
ing. Our hosts in Aleppo were 
the Syrian Orthodox Church; I 
found a remarkable accommo- 
dation between the Christian 
Arab minority and the Mus- 
lim Arabs. Here was both the 
dialogue and the tolerance I 
was looking for and yet it was 
not advocated in any formal 
sense. Nurtured by centuries 
of living together, relations 
between them were natural 
and unforced. They were sepa- 
rate but one.-The Christians 
still spoke the ancient Syriac 
and were equally familiar 
with Arabic, its sister lan- 
guage. The clergy, with their 
distinctive habits, moved 
among the Muslims with 
remarkable ease. 

It was a surprise to discover 
the mausoleum of the Prophet 
Zakariya. the father of John 
the Baptist, occupying a prom- 
inent place In the ^reat 


mosque In Aleppo. In Damas- 
cus. the mausoleum of John 
the Baptist himself (the 
Prophet Yahya for Muslims) is 
a focal point in the great 
mosque built by the Um- 
mayads, Islam's first ruling . 
dynasty. As is to be expected, 
Christians visit these shrines 
frequently. On reflection, 
these shared shrines may 
have something to do with the 
rapport that exists between 
Christian and Muslim in this 
part of the Middle East 

What is amazing is thatthe 
first Crusaders ever got to Je- 
rusalem; the city was cap- 
tured in June 1099, less than 
four years after Pope Urban's 
call to arms in Claremont 
France. 'Oie Crusade took an 
arduous route and exacted a 
heavy toll both of men and 
equipment So bitterly divided 
were the Muslims they did not 
even attempt to prevent the 
Crusaders reaching the holy 
city. In fact, the Crusading ar- 
mies were helped on their way 
by rival Muslim rulers eager 
to get rid of the invaders. 

When I was in front of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 

I was reminded of the generos- 
ity of the second great Khalif 
of Islam. Umar ibn A1 Khat- 
tab. After his conquest of Jeru- 


salem in 638, he was being 
shown around the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre by the Pa- 
triarch ctf the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church. On hearing the 
Islamiccall to prayer, the Pa- 
triarch invited the Khalif to 
pray in thechurch. He refused 
and prayed by the main door, 
saying that if he was to accept 
the Patriarch's invitation, his 
followers would turn the 
church into a mosque. 

It crossed my mind that, but 


Doonesbury 


for Umar the holiest shrine in 
Christendom would now be in 
the centre of a mosque. Shar- 
ing such a shrine could have 
been a source of continual 
friction but the Muslims' good 
custodianship of Christian 
shrines could also have be- 
queathed a tradition of toler- 
ance as it has proved in 
Aleppo and Damascus. 

The Muslim attitude to tol- 
erance stems from what Islam 
teaches about neighbourli- 


ness. The Koran exhorts the 
believer to be kind to one's 
neighbour in the same verse 
as it asks such behaviour 
towards parents (436). The 
Prophet Muhammad empha- 
sised this in many ways-in his 
teachings by asking his com- 
panions to "put a little more 
water in the so up and see if 
your neighbour needs some.” 
My most important endur- 
ing memory of my journey 
was the deep-rooted tolerance 


between Christian and Mus- 
lim in the Middle East which 
survived the sa vage episode of 
the Crusades. This relation- 
ship is In stark contrast to the 
animosity shown towards 
Muslims in the West. 


Fazlun Khalid Is founder 
director at toe Islamic 
Foundation for Ecology and 
Environmental Sciences. His 
series on the Crusades starts 
on Radio 4 on November 6. 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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Guardian 


Week-long campaign 
reminds people of rights 


y. C 8 ff Jones 


ONDA.Y sees the 
start of National 
Consumer Week, 
intended to raise 
the profile of consumers' 
rights. This year’s «»npwfg n , 
entitled Home Guard 95, fo- 



The Institute of Trading 
t Administration, 
l is promoting the week, 
ganised consumer- 
j&wareness events around the 
-^country, it says home im- 
provements account for al- 
most 20 per cent of consumer 
complaints, ranging from 

V costly extended warranties for 
electrical goods to expensive 
.. and shoddy work carried out 
by cowboy builders. 

Many people are unaware of 
their rights and fall for the 
bard sell of pushy sales staff. 
For example, customers who 
buy electrical goods are often 
. persuaded to purchase the 
' ' retailer’s bad-value extended 
warranty . Sales staff who 
receive commission for the 
salB of each policy promote the 
warranties as peace of mind 
for consumers who often have 
no idea of the repair costs for 
items they are buying. 


A report from the Office of 
Fair Trading found the war* 
ranties largely to be over- 
priced and a waste ctf money. 
For example, the average 
repair cost of a camcorder is 
£40, whereas retailers’ five- 
year warranties ranged in 
price from £121 to £199. 

Inmost cases, warranties 
offered by retailers were more 
expensive than those offered 
by the manufacturer. There is 
some doubt about die need for 
any kind of warranty. Electri- 
cal goods have, on average, a 
25 per cent chance of needing 
repair in the first five years. 
When goods do break down, it 
Is more likely to be in thp first 
12 months, when the event will 
probably be covered the man- 
ufacturer’s standard one-year 
guarantee. 

The institute hopes that 
National Consumer Week will 
make people more aware of 
their rights when it comes to 
home improvements. Accord 
ing to the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing, typical complaints from 
consumers include being pres- 
surised by builders into pay- 
ing for unnecessary work. 
Some consumer report losing 
large deposits to rogue traders 
who vanish before completing 
work —sometimes before 
starting it 


This year’s National Con- 
sumer Week coincides with a 
report by Consumers’ Associ- 
ation which finds that hard- 
sell techniques are back with 
a vengeance. 

The association, which 
attributes the resurgence to 
inadequate consumer protec- 
tion rules, cites as an example 
the experience of one woman 
. who had asked a double glaz- 
ing firm for a quote. The sales- 
man, who had said that the 
process would take around 
one hour, did not leave her 
home until eight hours later, 
by when she had been per- 
suaded to sign a finance agree- 
ment which meant she would 
have to pay £11,000 for £4,000 

worth of windows. 

The association discovered 
builders who use similar tech- 
niques to pursuade homeown- 
ers to part with money for 
borne improvements which 
are then never carried out. 

Careful planning is the best 
way to avoid cowboy builders. 
People should obtain a writ 
ten quotation from a firm be- 
fore both parties agree an a 
written contract If possible, it 
is safer for the customerto 
pay in stages while the work is 
being carried out rather than 
risk handing over a large sum 
of money before the work has 


been completed. Customers 
must not feel pushed Into pay- 
ing for what builders may 
wrongly describe as “emer- 
gency repairs”. People hiring 
builders should never give 
credit card details over the 
phone after an unsolicited call 
offering work. 

It is Important to be vigilant 
when choosing any contrac- 
tor. 

Not only should consumers 
obtain several quotes for a job, 
they should ask bow long the 
company has been in business 
and And out whether It is a 
member of any brade organise 
tions which can guarantee 
against shoddy work or build- 
ers who cease trading. 

People who are not happy 
with bailding work carried 
out on their homes can seek 

advice from their local con- 
sumer advice bureau or trad- 
ing standards office 

The hi ghlig ht of National 
Consumer Week will be a 
phone-in which will take 
place all day on Wednesday. 
Callers will be able to consult 
advisers about consumer 
issues on 0345 626 889. 

The Borne Improvement guide 
to planning and managing 
building work is available 
from the Office of Fair Trading 
on 0181-398 3405. 


Plastic system requires surgery 


CBff Jones and Ian Wylie 


T HE country’s two largest 
credit authorisation sys- 
tems were brought to 
their knees for several hours 
last Saturday, leaving 
retailers unable spat to fraud- 
ulent card use by customers. 

Barclays and NatWest, who 
operate the PDQ and Stream- 
line retailer credit referral 
terminals, apologised to 
retailers after hundreds of 
thousands of shoppers around 
the country whose cards could 
not be properly authorised 
were turned away or asked to 
return with cash. 


Barclays, which operates the 
world's largest card checking 
system, authorises around 1.2 
million UK credit card transac- 
tions on a typical Saturday. 
But the bank admits that fewer 
than 60 per cent of transactions 
were authorised on-line last 
Saturday because of a bug in 
the system's software. 

The country’s second larg- 
est credit referral system also 
experienced trouble, but for a 
different reason. The NatWest 
Streamline system suffered a 
huge backlog of calls which 
delayed card authorisation. 

Shops rely on the terminals 
before they accept a custom- 
er’s credit card as payment If 


the card has been reported 
lost or stolen, the computer 
notifies the police and flashes 
a message telling the shop as- 
sistant to retain the card. 

Barclays and NatWest have 
contingency systems which 
allow retailers to telephone 
the bank’s authorisation of- 
fices, where operators can 
verbally authorise transac- 
tions. Retailers who were 
forced to rely on the back-up 
system on Saturday were 
issued with emergency codes 
which allowed them to pro- 
cess purchases of up to £1.000. 
~ But because ofthe volume 
of transactions being bandied 
last Saturday, many retailers 


found the lines to Barclays 
jammed. As a final resort 
retailers who had them were 
forced to dust-down manual 

“rip-zap" mftffhtoea tn mflVce a 
note of credit card details — 
but according to Barclays, 
many retailers have forgotten 
how to process paper-based 
transactions. 

In the run-up to last Christ- 
mas, credit card transactions 
soared to £6.7 billion worth. 
On one pre-Christmas Satur- 
day. Barclays recorded 35 
credit card purchases every 
second. With Christmas only 
seven weeks away, retailers 
and shoppers will be hoping 
there are no further hiccups. 


THE BEST MEDICINE FOR 
THE TERMINALLY ILL. 

CASH FOR A BETTER LIFE, 


Forced to give up work. Paying for 
expensive treatments. The financial strain 
that the terminally ill endure is a bitter pill. 

Well, here’s something that’s easier 
to swallow. 

Securitised Endowment Contracts PLC is 
launching a new 
financial sendee 
whereby the life policy 
cash benefit can be released to 
the terminally ill now, before maturity. 

As Britain's largest retail market maker of 
traded endowments, SEC has the resources to 
be able to offer up to 80 % of the ultimate 
value of the life policy. The sum could be 
considerable. 

Immediate cash to help with medical 
expenses. To pay off debts. Or simply 
to enjoy. 

A 0 types of life policies will be considered. 

Post the coupon or telephone now for our 
free guide or further information. 



TEL: 0181 2071666 If lft 40VlbC obtain ttpwt «Mc«. FAX: 0181 207 4950 

j"~ Securitised Endowments Contracts Pic. SEC House, 49 Theobald St, Borehamwood, Herts WD6 4RZ. U.K. ^ 

I Please send me a copy of your guide to accessing We polky benefits before maturity. 
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SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS PLC 

Securitised Endowment Contracts Pic 
SEC House, 49 Theobald Sl. Borehamwood, Herts WD6 4RZ 
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Big bananas . . . Chairman David Sainsbury greets customer Susan Rolston and son Thomas photograph e Hamilton west 

Sainsbury in card counter-attack 


Nick Pandya 


S hoppers should this 

weekend be celebrat- 
ing the outbreak ofa 
price war between the 
major supermarkets de- 
rived by Salisbury's, 
bruised by the success of its 
rivals’ loyalty cards. 

Sainsbury announced 
that it would be cutting 
prices and sqeezing profit 
margins after weaker than 
expected sales figures for 
the first half of the year. The 
Tesco loyalty card has 
proved more popular with 
customers than Sainsbury 
feared and it Is now prepar- 
ing a tough counter-attack. 

Other retailers consider- 
ing loyalty cards include 
file pharmacy chain Lloyds 
Chemist and bookseller WH 


Smith. WH Smith is testing 
Its version ofa loyalty and 
discount card in the Dublin 
branch of its Waterstone's 
chain. 

Safeway is runninga 
high-profile television ad- 
vertising campaign encour- 
aging customers to opt for 
its customer loyalty card, 
which amasses points 
linked to their shopping 
bills. 

Shoppers can redeem 
their points to secure either 
reductions In their shop- 
ping bills car on a variety of 
special offers. 

For example, anyone with 
1.000 points can opt for two 
tickets for the price of one 
at Madame Tussauds or Al- 
ton Towers, £60 off a Royal 
Doulton breakfast set 
priced at £89 or a free P&O 
ferry crossing to France. 


The Safeway card follows 
the Tesco card launched 
earlier in the year, which 
now has six million card- 
holders, although there are 
some differences between 
the cards. Safeway custom- 
ers earn points on as little as 
£1 whereas Tesco Clnbcard 
holders most spend a mini- 
mum of £ 10 . 

Tesco card members get 
their vouchers every three 
months by post, while 
Safeway cardholders can 
have money-off vouchers 
printed at the check-out 
whenever they like. 

Over six months, the av- 
erage family of four spend- 
ing around £75 a week at 
Tesco or Safeway should 
save around £20. 

Sainsbury. which at first 
derided the Tesco card, is 
next month planning to 


revamp its saver card 
scheme launched last July 
in selected stores. 

Cheap petrol can also be a 
loyalty incentive. 

Sainsbury. for example, 
offers 5p off every gallon of 
petrol for every £25 you 
spend in the store. Asda 
gives its customers petrol 
coupons to spend in the 
stores. 

Cost-conscious customers 
might consider signing up 
for all three cards. 

They should then look at 
the differences In actual 
prices charged before decid- 
ing which to go for. Note 
that with the Safeway card 
customers can spend their 
points only in the store in 
which they have registered. 


Homy Guardian (a edited by 
Hargaret Hughes 


rates than 
the top five 


societies 


If you’ve been tempted to invest in a 90-day 
account with one of the top five building 
societies, shouldn’t you think better of it? 

Consider instead the merits of a C&G 
90-Day Account. Competitive interest rates, 
and the bigger your balance, the highcr 
your return. 

The minimum investment is just £10,000, 
and £100,000 or more earns you the top rate 
of 6.75%. That’s hard to beat. Add to your 
account at any time either by post or by 
visiting a C&G branch- 

All withdrawals are made through C&G 
By Post, our efficient postal service. Just 
give us 90 days’ nonce and we’U send you a 
cheque, or if you need your money in a 
hurry you can have it straightaway with 90 
days’ loss of gross interest. "We also offer a 
monthly income option. 

Invest now at your nearest C&G branch 
or complete the coupon and take your 
investment to new heights. 


CM.]. US NOW. KING FRF.F. ON 

0800 272 383 

OR FAX 01452 375 681 


C&G 90-Day Account 

Return this coupon, using first-class post, to: 

C&G By Post, PO Box 1 16, Fsreham, Hints P015 5UT. 

I/We enclose £ to invest in a C&G 90- Day Account 

(minimum £]0£00, maximum £3 million V. 

Please (end more information [ I 

Full namefs) 
fllMr/Mn/Mks 

CZlMr/Mra/Mks 

Address 


C&G 90-RVt ACCOUNT 

SEMES csgasa EEE2 


£24,999 


Postcode 

TcL 


GMl 


Signed (in applicant). 


Signed (2nd applicant) 

Cbeqne» jWitJd be tudv pfpUrn C*G By Port. H yt*> mottUj . 

ffcm eystK dmh of dir Cajc «r tank wxoom » <nata m ta k fed. 



Chettenham&Gtoucester 

■We’re run to make you richer 


Ontarian) St GfoiKcsUTpk BaraettWky Gk»asterGL43KL 

INet equivalent pJ. an £100000 or morc = 5.06%; E25J00- £99.999 =4B7%; £14000 -£24,999 = 01%. Current grots monthly fines available on C&G 90- Day 
Account are eiOQjOOD or more = &55%; E23JXM - £99.999 = 6 Jt%; ClOtoO - £24,999 = 3.60%. Rata are variable. We can pay interest grow to non-t a rpa y ei i who an 
ocdmarilv resident in the UK for ux purposes, subject id the required eentfiotiou. Otherwise income tax is deducted at die basic rate, currently 25%. Where the sum 
q iron- rtm yoor us kabditv you can apply to the Inkud Revenue for * tax rep ay me n t. Additions can be nude to the account at any rime subject to a 
minimum ai £1,000. All withdrawals and die adminwranon of die aoa^ are tamed out^ by C&G By Post. Withdrawal can be made by iffiesjuc or by transfer of 
fmvtc to another C&G account. The mtramum permitted withdrawal lexdoding transfer of monthly interest) is £1,000. The ‘better fines’ claim a correct at tone of 
going jo pjjy. The other 90-day accounts compared were those offered by the Halifax, Nationwide, Affiance fit L ei c es ter: Woolwich and Bradford & 1 
soocxiis providing instant access subject to 90 < 


Accounts End also to hr currently and freehr available in the 
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Rival steps in with merger plan as Japanese bank reels from US closure order over trader’s huge losses | Notebook 

Daiwa takeover imminent lGolden chance 


for BA to take 


Kevin Rafferty In Tokyo 
and Pauline Springett 


T HE crisis-stricken 
Japanese bank 
Daiwa was yester- 
day close to being 
taken over by its 
bigger rival, Sumitomo. 
Daiwa, still reeling from the 
scandal of its recent 
£700 million losses on the US 
bond markets, also warned it 
was axing some of its 
operations. 

Seven international offices 
are to close and the London 
operation Is to be shr unk. 
Sumitomo said it may hire 
some of Daiwa 's 347 US em- 
ployees. purchase some of 


Daiwa’s assets including 
retail branches and loans, and 
help to soften the impact in 
other foreign markets as 
Daiwa winds down its US op- 
erations. On TCiursday, the 

American central bank, the 
Fed. ordered the closure of 
Daiwa 's US operations and 
federal prosecutors brought 
f- rimmal charges alleging a 
cover-up over the huge losses 
of rogue trader Toshihide 
XguchL 

S umi tomo said that a com- 
1 plete merger of the two banks 

I was on the cards. “We will 
1 provide any support needed, 
i anything we can. There Is a 
' possibility that a merger with 
I Daiwa will be one of the op- 
tions," said Yoshifumi Ni- 


Bundesbank 
backs Kohl call 
for tougher 
EMU terms 


Ian Traynorln Bonn 


G ERMANY’S powerful 
central bank yesterday 
threw its weight behind 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
campaign to tighten and 
toughen the terms for admis- 
sion to a single European 
currency. 

Hans Tietmeyer, the 
Bundesbank chairman, told a 
Frankfurt symposium that 
European Union member 
states lining up to join the 
single currency, scheduledfor 
the beginning of 1999. would 
need to conclude binding 
agreements on fiscal policy 
once the currency is launched. 

Mr Tietmeyer’s remarks 
strongly suggest that Ger- 
many is bent on going beyond 
the EMU criteria laid down in 
the Maastricht treaty, in 
order to offset the risks of fis- 
cal laxity once the single cur- 
rency is operational They 
were echoed — but with even 
more emphasis — by Edmund 
Stoiber, the Bavarian prime 
minister and an ally of Mr 
Kohl, in Bonn. 

Two weeks ago. Mr Kohl's 
ruling Christian Democrats 
adopted a policy paper de- 
manding that EMU candidates 
adhere to "permanent inte- 
grated economic and financial 
policies." At a cabinet meet- 
ing on Thursday, the party 
resolution became govern- 


C&Gchiefwins 
lavish pay deal 
of £580, 000 after 
Lloyds takeover 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 


T HE chief executive of the 
Cheltenham & Glouces- 


I Cheltenham & Glouces- 
ter Building Society, 
Andrew Longhurst, enjoys 
one of tbe most lavish, remu- 
neration packages in the 
home loans market with a 
bonus-related salary which 
could pay him up to 
£380,000 a year, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Mr Longhurst whose 
contract stipulates that he 
should be paid twice his 
annual salary if he is 
sacked, also received a 
£175,000 one-off bonus for 
his work in a “strategic 
review programme" which 
started three years ago. 

He is tbe only director in 
the company, which was 
taken over by Lloyds Bank 
last year, with a service con- 
tract of more than 12 
months. Details of his em- 
ployment terms were dis- 
closed yesterday as Lloyds 
unveiled its formal offer 
document for its 
£13.6 billion merger with 
theTSB. 

Tbe contract says that Mr 
Longhurst has seen his sal- 
ary increase from £333,720 
to £400,000 a$ from this_ 
September to “reflect his 
involvement with Lloyds”. 
In addition, he stands to 
pick up a performance pack- 
age worth up to S per cent of 
his salary and another 
“senior management" deal 
which could yield him a far- 
ther 40 percent. 

The offer document also 
revealed that an extraordi- 
nary general meeting is to 
be held for Lloyds share- 
holders on November 27 to 
approve the deal. A further 
meeting for TSB investors 
has been tabled for Novem- 
ber 29. 

Sir Robin Ibbs. chairman 
of Lloyds, said: “We firmly 
believe that tbe prospects of 
both groups will be greatly 
enhanced." The offer docu- 
ment warned that job 
losses, "achieved largely on 
a voluntary basis” could be 
Involved. 


Tax officials 
blamed for 
more firms 
going bust 


balanced view 


s hika wa. a Sumitomo manag- 
ing director. Analysts wel- 
comed the prospect of a take- 
over. Sumitomo, also based In 
Osaka, is one of the world’s 
top three banks with more 
than £300 billion of assets, and 
Is said to be strongly managed. 
Such a merger would do much 
to restore Daiwa’s tarnished 
credibility and could ease the . 
pressure on Japanese banks 
generally. 

Daiwa's president Takaha- 
shi Kaiho said in Osaka that 
the bank would overhaul its 
global business, possibly shut- 
ting down its branches in 
Seoul and Taiwan. . 

Peter Clarke, deputy gen- 
eral manag er of Daiwa in Lon- 
don said it was not clear how 


the changes would affect tbe 
UK operation, which employs 
105 people, working in whole- 
sale banking, treasury opera- 
tions and capital markets. He 
said tbe London operations 
were totally separate from 
those In tbe US. 

The Bank of England said 
an investigation bad failed to 
find any irregularities in 
Daiwa's UK operation. It said: 
"The Bank of England has 
conducted an investigation of 
Daiwa Bank in London under 
Section 39 ofthe Banking Act 
and by means of routine visits 
by its own staff and jointly 
with the Securities and Fu- 
tures Association. These in- 
vestigations have uncovered 
no evidence of irregularities 


ofthe kind discovered in the 
US." A team from the Bank of 
England will visit Japan next 
week fora routine meeting 
wi th Japanese authorities. 

Daiwa faces a 24-count crim- 
inal indictment in tbe US 
which could lead to fines of 
$1 billion and prison for 
senior execut ives. 

Mr Kaiho said that Daiwa 
wo old tight the charges and 
said the punishment “seems a 
little extreme, considering we 
are the only ones hurt. We 
never had any plans to cover it 
[the losses] op.” 

He cited insufficient knowl- 
edge of US law Tor the bank’s 
failure to report the losses at 
once. But tbe US Federal 
Board said Daiwa had been 


guilty of "a pattern of unsafe 
and unsound banking prac- , 
rices and violations over an 
extended period of time." 

Tokyo's ministry of finance 
responded to the crisis by ban- 
ning Daiwa from opening any 
new overseas offices. 

It also ordered the bank to 
reduce its overseas lending 
and restructure and improve 
its securities operations. The 
ministry accused Daiwa of 
having broken Japan’s bank- 
ing, trust business and foreign 
exchange laws. 

Daiwa’s chairman, Sumio 
Abekawa, Immediately 
resigned, although he had al- 
ready planned to quit after the 
current crisis had been dealt 
with. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 





Cordiant 
seeks 
£ 1 26 m 


Tony May 




ment policy. To judge by Mr 
Tietmeyer’s remarks yester- 
day, the Kohl line also has the 
blessing of the Bundesbank. 

Mr Stoiber went frirther in 
spelling out what might be en- 
tailed. "Currencystability. . . 
cannot be put at risk, not even 
after the launch of economic 
and monetary union," he said 
in his Inaugural speech as 
president of the Bundesrat or 
parliamentary upper cham- 
ber. He referred to the single 
currency as the Euro-mark. 

“That's why a stability pact 
supplementing the Maastricht 
treaty is necessary. There 
have to be guarantees that the 
Euro-mark is not jeopardised 
by diverging and unstable fi- 
nancial and economic policies 
among the various states. The 
stability pact also has to in- 
clude effective sanctions." 

Although Bonn is insisting 
that the Maastricht criteria be 
hardened, it is eager to avoid 
reopening the treaty negotia- 
tions, knowing that that could 
be a death sentence for EMU. 

Mr Stoiber described the 
1999 target date as “ambi- 
tious”, reflecting the dawning 
realisation here that EMU’s 
launch will need to be pushed 
back. He warned that a div- 
ision of Europe could result if 
not enough countries quali- 
fied to enter EMU by 1999. 

That could hurt Germany, as 
the continent's biggest 
exporter. 
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yesterday as they accused the 
Inland Revenue and Customs 
& Excise of contributing to a 
slurp rise in the number of 
firms going bust this year. 

According to the British 
Chambers of Commerce (BCC) 
survey published yesterday, 
3,919 companies went out of 
business between July and 
September, 12.6 per cent more 
than in tbe previous three 
months. There was also a 
30 percent rise in compulsory 
liquidations which, added to 
new housing sector figures 
showing a downturn in nfew 
building work, reflected the 
weakness of file recovery. 

The BCC deputy director- 
general. Richard Brown, said: 
“Typically it will be the In- 
land Revenue and Customs & 
Excise forcing these compa- 
nies into liquidation. We 
would urge them to take a 
broader view.” An Inland Rev- 
enue spokesman rejected the 
criticism: “Wherever possible 
we will negotiate a voluntary 
arrangement" 

VAT officials also denied 
they were too tough. They said 
many firms did not sort out 
their difficulties early enough, 
with fatal results. ■ 

A spokesman said: “If there 
are real problems then sadly, 
at the end of the day. we have 
no option but to exercise the 
option that every creditor has, 
which is to seek to recover 
their debts by having the com- 
pany wound up." 

The housing sector also suf- 
fered during the summer. De- 
partment of Environment fig- 
ures showed tbe number of 
new homes started in the 
three months to September 
was down by a seasonally ad- 
justed 7 per cent on the previ- 
ous three months. 

• Reports that the Govern- 
ment Is to axe its road pro- 
gramme prompted a warning 
from the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors to 
the Transport Secretary, Sir 
George Young, that this would 
“devastate the civil engineer- 
ing contracting industry”. 


The market gives Bob Seelerfs rights issue the sweet kiss 


PHOTOGRAPH- GARRY WEASER 


C ORDIANT. the strug- 
gling advertising 
agency, launched a debt- 
busting £126.6 million rights 
issue yesterday and found a 
warm City welcome. 

In a well-trailed move to pay 
off some of its £130 million of 
net debt — on which it has 
been making annual interest 
payments of £20 millio n — the 
agency, formerly Saatchi & 
Saatchi, is asking sharehold- 
ers to buy one new share at60p 
for every one they hold. 

The group's stores, down 44 
per cent since file board 
ousted the former chair man 
Maurice Saatchi in December, 
recovered 7p to 9lp. 

‘It's absolutely fantastic 
news," said Paul Richards, an 
analyst at the brokerage Pan- 
in ure Gordon & Co. “The stock 
looks very cheap indeed and 
could go to 107p in the medium 
term.” Cordiant has also rene- 
gotiated bank loans. 

The company’s chief execu- 
tive, Bob Seelert, said the deal 
would provide a solid finan- 
cial base for the group's future 
and reduce gearing substan- 
tially. He added that revenue 
expectations for file second 
half were slightly better, but 
the improvement would be off- 
set by higher operating costs. 

Mr Seelert was to receive a 
bonus of £104.000 for complet- 
ing the financial restructur- 
ing, but is exchanging it for 
stores in the issue. 

The group said the results 
for 1995 would include “signif- 
icant exceptional costs" of 
about £51 million, of which 
£27 million relates to dis- 
posals. £17 million to cost-sav- 
ings and £3 million to pay for 
departed executives. A farther 
£4 million was paid over ex- 
tended banking facilities. 

There was no reaction yes- 
terday from Alastair Ross 
Goobey, chief executive of 
Hermes Pension Manage- 
ment which is a Cordiant 
shareholder, who said last 
month that tbe drop in Cor- 
dials share price was a sign 
of long-term damage caused 
by the loss of Maurice Saatchi 


BA names Ayling as new chief 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


F URTHER changes at the 
top of British Airways 
were predicted yester- 
day following the announce- 
ment that Bob Ayling, BA's 
group managing director, is to 
take effective control from 
January 1. 

Sir Colin Marshall, BA’s 
current No L will remain as 
chairman but in a non-execu- 
tive capacity. He will continue 
to be closely involved with 
BA. but will pursue outside 
interests as welL 

Tbe move comes at a critical 
time for British Airways as its 
United States partner. USAir, 


is in talks that may lead to a 
takeover bid by United Air- 
lines or American Airlines. 

Neither United nor Ameri- 
can is likely to let BA keep a 
stake if a purchase goes 
ahead. This would probably 
force British Airways to seek 
another partner in the lucra- 
tive US market, essential to its 
goal of becoming a "pomt-to- 
point” airline that can deliver 
passengers seamlessly any- 
where in the world. 

The management changes 
were welcomed In the City, 
with the company's shares 
rising Bp to 474p. 

Mr Ayling' s position as 

chief executive, confirmed at a 
board meeetlng yesterday, fu- 
elled speculation among staff 


that he would quickly embark 
on a number of key changes at 
senior level by bringing in 
new people. 

Mr Ayling. aged 49, who has 
been group managing director 
since 1993 and is currently on 
£508,000 a year, said; “I inherit 
the management of an airline 
which Sir Colin helped to 
transform tothe first rank in 
world aviation. I will build on 
the strengths that have helped 
us achieve that position. 
These Include a highly com- 
mitted and highly talented 
workforce. 

“1 see my task as ensuring 
we have a company culture 

and management style equal 
to that challenge in the years 
ahead." 


Mr Ayling has had a mete- 
oric rise to the top. His new 
role will add finance, corpo- 
rate strategy and government 
and industry affairs to his res- 
ponsibilities. He has served In 
a number of jobs since being 
recruited as legal director 10 
years ago. Before joining BA, 
he was a civil servant at the 
Department ofTrade and In- 
dustry and a solicitor in pri- 
vate practice. 

Mr Ayling is credited with 
building the airline's reputa- 
tion following the Virgin de- 
bacle. but he hasnot tacked 
away from implement- 
ing a rigorous cost-catting ex- 
ercise Which resulted in re- 
cord pre-tax profits of 
£452 million for 1994-95. 


Technological dodo reborn as German amusement park 


Dutchman ends civil 
war by spotting fun 
potential, reports 
Dan Atkinson 


G ERMANY'S quarter-cen- 
tury civil war over nu- 


\Jitury civil war over nu- 
clear power. spanning more 
than two decades of pitched 
tattles with riot police, mass 
demonstrations and boiling 
passions, has come to an end 
in a carnival of candy-floss, 
burger vans and "thrill 
rides". 

Kalkar — the federal repub- 
lic’s hugely expensive and 
never used fast- breeder 
atomic reactor — Is to be 
turned into an amusement 
park to be called Kern- Wasser- 


Wunderland — Nuclear 
Water Wonderland. 

Now we know the destina- 
tion of the protestors’ ‘long 
inarch through the institu- 
tions"; It was a £27 milli on 
entertainment centre with 
water sports, cinema, restau- 
rants and a 2,000-bed hotel. 

Kalkar cost its backers 
(principally the Bonn govern- 
ment) £3.2 billion and gener- 
ated not one watt of electric- 
ity . This was fiie ultimate 
technological dodo, whose 
construction began in 1974 
just as Eaith in the benefits of 
science was waning across the 
! western world. 

Undaunted, the project 
i ploughed on through ever- 
! choppier waters until, in the 
: wake ofthe Chernobyl disas- 
ter in 1986. the German gov- 
ernment admitted defeat and 


declared the reactor would 
never go into operation- 

It took a Dutchman, Kenny 
van der Most, to spot the fam- 
ily fun potential of this whit- 
est of white elephants. There 
are even suggestions that the 
huge reactor cooling towers 
may become part of the roller- 
coaster “attraction.” 

Now, no doubt the British 
Government is hoping to off- - 
load some of its own techno- 
logical follies on to the oblig- 
ing Mr van der Most and his 
empire of family amuse- 
ment parks. 

Our own fast-breeder reac- 
tor at Dounreay in Scotland is 
an obvious proposition, al- 
though its attractiveness may 
be a little blemished by the 
fact that unlike Kalkar. It op- 
erated for many years, up 
until March 1994. 


Not that this need necessar- 
ily pose an insuperable bar- 
rier — Germans are notori- 
ously fussy about environ- 
mental cleanliness, unlike 
the more robust British fam- 
ily. 

Then there Is the rusting 
Blue Streak rocket tbe aban- 
doned Advanced Passenger 
Train, the assorted cancelled 
London ring-motorways and, 
of course, the late-lamented 
Hovertrain. 

Hours of family fUn could be 
had aboard redundant Polaris 
submarines, and the enter- 
tainment potential of the 
never-built Hotol spacecraft is 
great Indeed. 

All those un-ordered Con- 
cordes could be airborne once 
Mr van der Most gives the 
word, as could the (cancelled) 
TSR2 strike- bomber. 


W HENEVER any Con- 
servative policymaker 
is forced on to the 
backfoot over a privatisation 
foul-up the response is always 
the same: think British Air- 
ways. Hie £900 million priva- 
tisation of Britain's flagship 
carrier in 1987, bringing in its 
wake major changes in the 
balance sheet and work prac- 
tices, created conditions 
which allowed BA to become 
the most profitable airline in 
the world. In fact, it is the only 
western airline to navigate the 
global downturn of the early 
19905 with any degree of 
confidence. 

It is as well to remember, 
however, that the success of 
BA was not just the result of 
privatisation. Its stranglehold 
on gates and premium slots at 
Heathrow, the world’s busiest 
international terminal, pro- 
vided it with impressive mar- 
ket power. Moreover, the com- 
bative management approach 
of Lord King and Sir Colin 
Marshall meant that competi- 
tion was swept aside with a 
degree of ruthlessness unchar- 
acteristic in British business. 

The list of those wiped out 
over the decades includes 
Laker, Air Europe. British 
Caledonian and Dan Air — 
Virgin only survived because 
Richard Branson fought back 
with the same kind of dogged- 
ness which is driving him 
towards his forthcoming at- 
tempt to fly non-stop around 
the world in a hot-air balloon. 

What has been missing 
from BA's boardroom is any . 
sense of ethical balance. Rob- 
ert Ayling. who now steps up 
to become thp company's chief 
executive, via a career in file 
law followed by the Depart- 
ment ofTrade and Industry, 
provides that. He is widely 
seen as the person responsible 
for restoring the airline’s rep- 
utation after the Virgin deba- 
cle. He represents the 
reformers on the BA board. 
Lord King and Sir Colin have 
paid the price for their ethical 
lapses. 

Ayling's elevation, marked 
by a sharp rise in BA's store 
price, has several plnsses at- 
tached to it. Firstly, it means 
that the upper echelons of fire 
BA board now fully comply 
with Cadbury: Sir Colin be- 
comes non-executive chair- 
man and Mr Ay ling chief exec- 
utive, restoring the checks 
and balances. 

A second reason to welcome 
file change is that it provides 
an opportunity to review the 
airline's global ambitions 
which have never properly 
been fulfilled. BA’s efforts at 
creating global alliances by 
taking equity stakes has been 
disappointing. Despite heavy 
investment in partnerships 
with Qantas Airways, Deut- 
sche BA, TAT European Air- 
lines. Air Russia (no longer 
mentioned) and USAir Group, 
the returns have so far been a 
relative disappointment It 
has been less a global strategy, 
more a series of bilateral 
partnerships. 

This is partly due to the 
bizarre nature of commerce In 
foe skies, which is still ruled 
by a bilateral regime based 
around the 1944 Chicago Con- 
vention. when the rest ofthe 
world’s commerce and ser- 
vices are now governed by the 
multilateral rules ofthe 
World Trade Organisation. If 


the shareholders are patient 
enough the strategy may even- 
tually work, but other carri- 
ers. like Northwest.' KLM, ap- 
pear to have settled for mare 
ambitious code-storing ar- 
rangements to go with the 

equity swaps. 

Mr Ayling’s immediate task 
will be to bring BA out ofthe 
USAir deal with some honour. 
It already has written down . 
around half of Its £251 mil- 
lions stake In the US airline so 
if the carrier does reach a deal 
with United Airlines or Amer- 
ican then it may well have a 
chance to reclaim some of its . 
investment. But it also has a . 
great deal at stake in US Air’s,, 
new ownership. Shared facili- 
ties with USAir are worth up- _ 
wards of $100 million (£67 mil- 
lion) a year to BA through 
marketing, code-sharing and 
through-ticketing. 

Clearly. BA would be both a 
financial and a marketing ben- • 
eficiary if United Airlines 
does win control of USAir and 
in the process sparks another 
bout of airline mergers In the 
US. But this is delicate terri- 
tory for BA which once sought 
its own takeover of United 
Airlines. 

Under its new staff owner- ■ 
ship, UAL has clawed its way 
back In recent years and is 
now a fully fledged transatlan- 
tic rival to BA and presum- 
ably' will not be wanting to 
give its British rival, which 
has sought to keep the US car- 
riers short of slots at Heath- 
row. any further advantage. 
The Marshall legacy to Ayling 
may not he quite as golden as 
boosters ofthe world's favour- 
ite airline would have us 
believe. 


Tax temptation 


C ONSERVATIVE MPs 
believe there is little to 
discuss about the Bud- 
get Taxes need to be cut by as 
much as possible, perhaps on 
a rolling basis to straddle the 
general election, and Mr 
Clarke should not be squea- 
mish about taking the axe to 
public spending in order to 
pay for the reductions. 

The template for this ap- 
proach is the Government's 
success during the 1980s and 
early 1990s in cutting taxes In 
the run-up tothe Budget. As 
such, we had a double indexa- 
tion of tax allowances in!983. 
the cut in the basic rate of 
income tax from 30 pence to 29 
pence in 1986, followed by an- 
other twopence cut three 
months before the 1987 elec- 
tion and Norman Lament's in- 
troduction of a 20 percent 
band in 1992. 

However, the implication 
that the Government can get 
away with a scorched earth 
policy towards public spend- 
ing just so long as It delivers 
tax cuts, is somewhat simplis- 
tic. It is not just that targeting 
capital projects when the con- 
struction industry is in deep 
trouble is daft, but the unmis- 
taheable truth is that in al- 
most every cycle since tbe 
war, public spending as a pro- 
portion of GDP has increased 
in the year before an election. 
There have been the odd ex- 
ceptions — notably 1987 —but 
even then, there was no ques- 
tion of cutting spending, 
merely an acceptance that the 
increase would not match the 
rate of GDP expansion. 

But in 1992, the Government 
let public spending rip, giving 
ministers the scope to drip- 
feed the electorate with good 
news stories about by-passes, 
campaigns to reduce hospital 
waiting lists and school-build- 
ing programmes in the 
months leading up to polling 
day. The voters may not res- 
pond so well to longer waits, 
ward closures and bigger 
classes. 


Banks misled into thinking 
loan would be repaid early 


Maxwell trial 


Ian King 


R OBERT Maxwell misled 
bankers Into belie vine 


■ ■bankers into believing 
that part ofa "jumbo" loan to 
Maxwell Communication Cor- 
poration. his quoted publish- 
ing company, would be repaid 
early, his son Kevin told an 
Old Bailey court yesterday. 

Mr Maxwell said his father 
had wanted to give bankers 
the mess a ge that MCC would 
be able to pay off £750 million 
of loans before they fell due in 
October 1992. 

The admission came when 
the crown prosecutor, Alan 
Suckling QC. read from an in- 
ternal Lloyds Bank memo, 
which said September 1991 
was a “torrid month” for Rob- 
ert Maxwell Group, a key pri- 
vate company in the late 
tycoon's business empire. 


Kevin Maxwell denies con- 
spiring to defraud pension 
funds by misusing £100 mil- 
lion worth of stores in Scitex. 
an Israeli printing company. 
He, his brother Ian and finan- 
cial adviser Larry Trachten- 
berg each deny one similar 
charge, 

Th© Lloyds note, by corpo- 
rate banker Brian Brown, said 
Kevin Maxwell was “counting 
the days” until the receipt of 
money raised from the sale of 
Scitex stores. The note went 
on: "The cash position is tight, 
and there is nothing to spare." 

Mr Suckling asked: “Did 
you say that, Mr Maxwell? 
You may not like the phrase, 
hut you were ‘counting the 
days’." 

Mr Maxwell replied: “Scitex 
was an important disposal. It 
dealt with a number of debts . 
owing to banks which were to 
be paid." 

The case continues on 
Monday. 
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Keith Harper 

InK mteUiiiipur 

E ' DROPEAN businesses 
will be cheered by the 
news from Kuala Lum- 
pur this week that the Malay- 
sian economy is growing at an 
Impressive 9.6 per cent this 
year. Meanwhile, the British 
continue to suffer the fallout 
from the Pergau Dam affair. 

The Malaysians are very 
pleased with Europe . Behind 
the United States, Japan and 
Singapore, it is Malaysia's 
largest trading partner. The 
British are there, but they are 
not talked about so much. One 
disgruntled businessman, 
thumbing through the pages 
of the New Straits Times after 
the publication of yet another 
robust Malaysian budget, 
remarked disconsolately that 
“we are not getting much of a 
look In these days’*. The Per- 
gau Dam wounds take time to 
heaL 

The figures speak for them- 
selves. Over the past five years 
the BITS exports to Malaysia 
have increased from 2.495 mil- 
lion ecu (£2,079 million.) in 
1990 to 5.764 million ecu last 
year. There is still a trade defi- 
cit between the two partners 
to Malaysia's advantage, but 
it has been reduced. 

The Malaysians have much 
to be pleased about There is 
virtually no unemployment, 
which has produced a short- 
age of skilled labour, and Ma- 
laysians enjoy the same Job 
security Europeans did 30 
years ago. 

Jatjudin Mai is a salesman, 
who returned home after 
studying and working in Brit- 
ain for 10 years. His mother 
was unwell and he was glad to 
give up an unrewarding job in 
an Indian restaurant in east 
London. 

At Port Dickson. Malaysia’s 
fashionable seaside resort 50 


m i l es outside Kuala Lumpur, 
he enjoys a standard of living 
to which he could never have 
aspired in the UK His three- 
bedroomed house cost him 
£15,000, which has enabled 
him to get married with very 
little capital, and he has a life- 
time of job security to look 
forward to. 

Meanwhile, the British 
ministerial teams and trade 
missions that regularly pass 
through Kuala Lumpur will 
have been heartened by Ma- 
laysian government assur- 
ances given to the Trade and 
Industry S e cretary. Ian Lang, 
that the British are welcome. 

But doubts remain as Brit- 
ish firms felled to win con- 
tracts for a major capital pro- 
ject to be built within 40 miles 
of the capital. Here a new ad- 
ministrative centre is ex- 
pected to lure half-a-milllon 
people from Kuala Lumpur in 
an attempt to relieve the capi- 
tal's appalling congestion. A 
new international airport and 
a railway connecting the two 
centres is also planned. 

The Pergau Dam fiasco was 
at its height when the Malay- 
sians were banding out the 
contracts. The Brits were 
brusquely treated, although 
all is not lost — UK exports are 
currently £1 billion a year, 
and were up by more than 
30 per cent last year. 

Britain's best chance of suc- 
cess is to link up with its Euro- 
pean partners. This has been 
achieved with much panache 
in the middle of Kuala Lum- 
pur where Taylor Woodrow is 
helping to build a £600 million 
light rail transit system 
through the most densely pop- 
ulated parts of the city. Its 
main partner is AEG of Ger- 
many. Both Britain and 
Europe can only benefit from 
such Joint ventures which 
could go a long way towards 
laying the ghost of the Pergau 
Dam. 
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Metall leader 
bends on pay 


Katarina von Waldersee 
In Bonn 

I N A surprise move that 
could set an example for 
other European countries, 
the leader of Germany’s most 
powerful union, IG Metall, 
has broken long-standing 
taboos to offer employers sub- 
stantial concessions on wages 
in return for job guarantees. 

Klaus Z wickel's “alliance 
for work" plan, presented at 
IG Metall ’s annual congress 
this week, comes at a time of 
stubbornly high unemploy- 
ment, exacerbated by German 
companies increasingly mov- 
ing production to cheaper lo- 
cations abroad. 

Even though the congress 
representing 2.9 million engi- 
neering workers re-elected Mr 
Zwlckel with a majority of 
more than 92 percent the 56- 
year-old official's proposals 
were greeted with derision by. 
members of the traditionalist 
wing, who immediately 
accused Mm of "hob-nobbing 
with the pinstripe suits”. 

However, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's government 
under fire from the unions for 
planning to cut unemploy- 
ment and welfare benefits, de- 
scribed the offer as interesting 
and worthy of attention . 

Under Mr Z wickel's plan for 
wage negotiations in 1997, the 
union will be prepared to ac- 
cept pay rises in line with in- 
flation, departing from its tra- 
dition of exacting settlements 
well above that level. 

The present wage agree- 


ment, reached aftera short' 
strike last March and valid 
until the end of 1996, gave IG 
Metall workers a two-stage in- 
crease of 3.4 percent in May 
and 3.6 per cent this month in 
a deal criticised for being way 
above the inflation level of 
under 2 percent 

In return for keeping wage 
demands low, the IG Metall 

plan demands the creation of 
300, 000 Jobs over three years, 
guarantees for Job mainte- 
nance and the opportunity for 
30,000 long-term unemployed 
to find work. 

Mr Zwickel said he was will- 
ing to accept reduced wages 
for the long-term unemployed 
and was promptly booed by 
some congress delegates. Two 
years ago, IG Metall poured 
scorn on the chemical indus- 
try union IG Chemie for mak- 
ing a similar concession. 

With Europe's highest 
wages, shortest working 
hours, longest holidays and 
earliest retirement, German 
workers are pricing them- 
selves out of jobs to a country 
I where working practices have 
long been inflexible. 

"The biggest problem in 
Europe at the moment is un- 
employment and IG MetaH’s 
willingness to make conces- 
sions on wages could well set 
the tone in other countries," 
said Peter Pietsch, economist 

at Commerzbank in Frank- 
furt. "Mr Zwickel 's proposals 
I are well worth talking about 
even though it may not be 
easy for employers to give job 
guarantees in the present eco- 
nomic environment " 


Rhone in Spain proposal 
outrages French farmers 


Alex Duval Smith hi Paris 

A N AMBITIOUS plan to di- 
vert part of the Rhone 
river from Prance to northern 
Spain is being threatened by 
French formers who want 
their drought-hit Spanish 
competitors to be left high and 
dry. 

The plan by the Bas-Rhone- 
Lasguedoc (BRL) water com- 
pany to build a 300km aque- 
duct to carry Rhone water 
from Montpellier to Barce- 
lona. would go into operation 
in seven years' time and is 
thought to be the world's first 
cross-border water scheme. 

Jean-Paul Pelras, president 
of the Southern French Young 
Farmers' Union, said a 
French water company should 
not supply foreign competi- 
tors. “We don’t want our river 
to water the crops of formers 
who are already undercutting 
us," he said. 

His organisation — one of 
the most powerful lobby 
groups for vegetable and fruit 
farmers — was behind several 
blockades of lorries carrying 
Spanish strawberries to 
France over the summer. 

The French formers are 
beinr taken so seriously t^at 


Artur Mas, the Catalan public 
works minister, has said he 
willprovide a written guaran- 
tee that water bought from 
BRL is channelled only 
towards homes and industry. 

But Mr Pelras was uncon- 
vinced: “Don't tell me that 
next time there is a drought in 
Valencia or Murcia they won’t 
divert the water supply. At the 
very least, the extra water for 
Barcelona will free up sup- 
plies for formers in drought 
areas.” 

BRL, whose £1.1 billion 
scheme is a likely candidate 
for European Union funding, 
has permission from the 
French state to draw 80 cubic ' 
metres per second from the i 
Rhone. But it has use for only | 
20 cubic metres per second 
and would like to sell part of 
the surplus to Spain. 

On top of Spain’s five-year 
drought, Catalonia is facing a 
worsening water shortage, 
due predominantly to the 
recent growth of Barcelona, 
According to the BRL feasible 
itj’ study, the city will need to 
impose permanent water 
rationing in the year 2012 un- 
less a solution can be found, 
BRL believes it can meet all of 
Catalonia’s water needs with 
supplies from^the Rhone. 
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Doctors 

disturb 

industrial 

peace 


Joe Cook in Prague 



T HE Czech Republic, 
widely perceived as a 
paragon of post-com- 
munist economic reform , 
saw its first boat of serious 

labour unrest this week 

when doctors downed 
stethoscopes in a one-day 
national strike in support 
of a 20 per cent wage claim. 

“This was forced upon ns 
by the government and its 
three years of disinterest, ’’ 
said Dr Eva KUmovicova, 
one of an estimated 8,000 
doctors who travelled to 
Prague to demonstrate out- 
side the health ministry. 

Czech public-sector doc- 
tors receive a gross monthly 
salary of 8,100 koruna 
(£197) which is little more 
than the average industrial 
wage and less than junior 
workers in the fimmn iai 
services sector. 

The Doctors' Professional 
Club, which led Wednes- 
day’s strike, Cl aim -8 80 per 
cent of the country's 16,000 
public-sector physicians 
and surgeons stopped work. 
The doctors are continuing 
their protests, refusing to 
handle such administrative 
matters as the issue of birth 
and death certificates. 

OlgaHavIova, the wife of 
President Vaclav HaveL has 
expressed her support for 
the doctors, and their strike 
is the most visible sign yet 
of the crisis feeing the coun- 
try's health service- 
Last month. Prague’s big- 
gest state-run hospital, Mo- 
toL became the subject of a 
bankruptcy suit filed by 
Sanitas, a pharmaceutical 
distributor, over an unpaid 
bill of 50 million koruna. 
The hospital has been un- 
able to pay because of insuf- 
ficient funding from the 
government. 

Spending on health care 
has soared from 4.5 percent 
of GDP in 1989 to 8.4 per 
cent last year, as the govern- 
ment’s attempt to reform 
and privatise the health ser- 
vice has been exacerbated 
by both a big increase in the 
cost of drags and the intro- 
duction of what is widely 
seen as an ethically dubious 
funding scheme. 

Hospitals and clinics 
receive government funds 
on a fee-for-servlce basis, 
whereby their income is 
based on the number of pa- 
tients they treat. This sys- 
tem works handsomely for 
private clinics, which duly 
reward their physicians. 

But it places Immense pres- 
sure on state-run clinics 
and hospitals, which are 
being forced to perform as 
many treatments as poss- 
ible to drive up their in- 
come — and it is their low- 
paid doctors who bear the 
brunt of this pressure. 


£5bn sell-off rouses Italy's watchdog • Mediobanca first to be bitten 

I nvestor power boosted 


John Glower tn Milan 


E UROPE’S largest sale 
of shares will get 
under way on No- 
vember 21 as privati- 
sation of ENI, Italy's 
national energy concern, be- 
gins with the sale of between 
1 7 and 24.5 per cent of the com- 
pany. 

The sale is expected to raise 
mcrrethan £5 billion, which - 
will be used to pay some of the 
government’s awesome pile of 
debt 

A week later, when trading 
in the shares begins, the pro- 
vincial pond of Milan's small 
and volatile stock exchange 
will have to take account of a 
massive new entrant Such is 
its size that ENT will raise the 
total value of the companies 
quoted on the borsa from 
about 17 per cent of GDP to 19- 
20 per cent 

ENI will make up 13-14 per 
cent of the Mibtel index — 
based on the top 30 companies 


— taking over from the in- 
surer Le Generali as the big- 
gest stock and reducing the 
weight of the financial sector 
in the index from 44 percent 
to about 40 per cent “This is 
part of the evolution towards 
a market-oriented e xchang e 
rather than a bank-oriented 
one,” said one London analyst 
According to Francesco 
Cesarmi, of the Milan stock 
exchange council, the flota- 
tion'“will give a shine to a 
troubled market 1 1 . 

The arrival of a large corpo- 
ration that is directly owned 
by shareholders rather than 
indirectly controlled by the 
distant heirs of a founding 
family will be salutary for the 
borsa. The Milan exchange 
has never been famous for its 
transparency. Change has 
been snail-paced. Minority 
shareholders, from pension- 
ers with a handful of shares to 
investment foods with mil- 
lions, rarely enjoy the same 
privileges as the owners of 
controlling stakes. Analysts 


regularly complain that out- 
side investors lack reliable 
information. 

The borsa is stuffed with 
companies known as “Chinese 
boxes", or “matrioskas”— in- 
side one there is another, iden- 
tical but smaller. The matrios- 
ta’s role in life is to own a , 
controlling stake in another 
company, which in turn con- 
trols another. At one end of 
the chain is the operating com- 
party, which supplies dlvi- 
dends mid power to its owners. 
At the other is an unquoted 
holding company owned by 
family andfriends. which di- 
rects the activities of the oper- 
ating company with a real 
stake generally of around 
5 per cent 

The system was described 
by economist Luigi Einaudi, 
governor of the central bank 
after the war, as “the artfol 
administering the capital of 
the ingenuous". 

Some foreign investors 
don’t think much has 
changed. A foreign fund man- 


ager this week was quoted as 
describing the Italian market 
as "a joke". 

But the joke may be turning 
sour. For the past two months 
the market has been de- 
pressed by plans for a mega- 
merger cooked up by Medio- 
banca, the secretive Milan 
merchant bank. This was to 
marry Ferruzzi FTnanziaria, 
the box that controls asset- 
rich Montedison, with Ge- 
mma, another holding com- 
pany. Disgusted foreign 
investors voted with their 
wallets and the index crashed. 

Having provoked a rebel- 
lion among the banks that own 
almost 70 per centoTFerfin’s 
shares, the plan culminated 
last week in a bourse show- 
down during which Medio- 
banca spent £100 million to 
buy just over 10 per cent of 
Fat-fin to ensure it and tts al- 
lies retained control. 

During the battle for Ferfln, 
Consob, the borsa watchdog, 
appeared paralysed- But after 
Mediobanca’s blitz, supervi- 


sors ruled that Mediobanca 
must launch a public tender 
offer for the same number of 
shares it had already grabbed, 
costing another £100 million. 

The move was warmly wel- 
comed. "This is very signifi- 
cant, because it shows that 
Consob is acting in sharehold- 
ers’ interests and that it has 
the ability to do so," said Ber- 
nadette A Hard, a European 
fund manager at Baring Asset 
Management m London. 

“The point is that Medio- 
banca is not calling the shots 
in the same way as it once 
was,” said Anthony Ma n nara, 
chief of research at Mill a &C. 
a Milan brokerage. 

None of this means that 
Milan is about to become a 
paragon of transparency. But 
Consob’s ruling has, in the 
words of a Milpn fund man- 
ager, “restored some dignity 
to the market". And, as the 
plans for the ENI flotation 
show, companies needing to 
attract foreign capital have to 
meet international standards. 


Putting steel in the Czech and Slovak resolve 


JOE COOK in Prague examines the role of a 
key industry in the post-communist revival 


C ZECH and Slovak steel- 
makers are slowly but 
surely recovering from 
the slump brought on by the 
collapse of communism in 
1989. Although they are un- 
likely to see a return to the 
days of mega-productlon for 
Russia, domestic demand has 
stabilised, exports to the West 
have grown substantially and 
foreign Investment has 
started to trickle in. 

Slovakia's steel industry, in 
particular, has come through 
the post-communist turmoil 
with flying colours. This is 


mainly due to the giant VSZ 
I Kosice steelworks, built at 
Moscow's behest in 1969 to 
serve the former Warsaw 
Pact's industrial-military 
complex. 

Investment in modern, effi- 
cient equipment during the 
1980s has enabled VSZ to sell 
its specialised steels at com- 
petitive prices worldwide. 

The company earns 20 per 
cent of Slovakia's hard cur- 
rency by exporting 75 per cent 
of its output a third of which 
goes to the European Union. 
Such trade has allowed VSZ to 


retain its 29,000-strong work- 
force— in a country with 
13-2 per cent unemployment 

VSZ has even expanded 
abroad, buying the Finow 
steel mill in former East Ger- 
many and pumping 3200 mil- 
lion (£129 million) into an 
iron-ore venture in Ukraine. 

Things are not so clear-cut 
in the Czech Republic, where 
annual production has plum- 
meted from 10.7 million 
tonnes in 1989 to 7.1 million 
tonnes last year. 

In contrast to Slovakia’s 
VSZ. the three biggest Czech 
steelmakers are each lum- 
bered with out-dated equip- • 
ment and are the subject of an 
EU anti-dumping investiga- 
tion. Perhaps mindful of both 


foreign predators and the un- 
employment figures in North 
Moravia, the region where all 
three steel companies are 
based, the Prague government 
has banned foreigners from 
their privatisation and post- 
poned the privatisation of two 
until next year. 

This could prove problem- 
atic for Nova Hut the biggest 
Czech steel firm, which is ne- 
gotiating with the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation 
CEFC), the World Bank’s pri- 
vate lending arm, for a 
3307 million loan to help fi- 
nance what would be Central 
Europe’s first “minimi!!". 

A consortium of US engi- . 
neering firm 1CF Kaiser, 
American steel company Tip- 


pens and South Korea's Sam- 
sung Heavy Industries has 
won the contract for the plant, 
which will produce 1.1 million 
tonnes of steel a year. 

The problem for Nova Hut is 
that the IFC tends only to com- 
panies which are at least 
51 per cent privately-owned; 
the government’s decision to 
delay Nova Hut's full privati- 
sation has left a question 
mark over the IFC's involve- 
ment The company is, how- 
ever, confident of raising fi- 
nance elsewhere. 

There are no 'such haasipc 
for Trinecke Zelezamy, the 
second biggest Czech steel 
maker. The government 
recently sold a 51 per cent 
stake in the firm to Moravia 


Steel, which is 25 per cent 
owned by a former Czech ten- 
nis star, Milan Srejber. 

Moravia Steel paid 
2.64 billion koruna (£64.4 mil- 
lion) for its stake In Trinecke 
and has pledged to invest a 
further 17 billion koruna over 
the next decade. Four un- 
named domestic banks are be- 
hind Moravia SteeL 

The EU anti-dumping inves- 
tigation of the Czech steel In- 
dustry was instigated by Eur- 
ofer, the EU steel producers 
association, which claims the 
Czechs are undercutting west- 
ern prices of iron and non - 
alloy steel beams by 37 per 
cent. Not so, say the Czechs, 
who say the westerners have 
got their calculations wrong. 


Model terms for the catwalk professionals 


Update 


JOHN GLOVER on a plan that could 
make ‘il ftsco 5 a fashion accessory 


I TALY, home of Armani 
and Valentino, means 
style, design and the 
world's largest fashion in- 
dustry. And fashion means 
models. Lots of them, from 
the super-glamorous 
Naomis, Claudiasand 
Lindas, through the 500-odd 
lesser-known names who 
lend colour during the 
shows, down to the thou- 
sands who show off designs 
in factories and showrooms 
to the buyers from M&S. 

These are the foot-sol- 
diers of the catwalk, a new 
model army on the bottom 
rung of the glamour-indus- 
try ladder, headed upward 
or downward depending on 
talent, looks and the vaga- 
ries of fashion itself. For 
them, work turns up Irregu- 
larly and is often poorly 
paid. The industry is Car 
from being a model of good 
industrial relations. 

Looking enviously at the 
clout of professional associ- 
ations ozlawyers, engi- 
neers, accountants and doc- j 
tors, Italiajjt models are now ! 


pushing for the creation of 
their own "albo", or profes- 
sional rolL Professional 
associations see that their 
members meet certain 

mmirn mn s tandar ds— and 

enforce generous fees. 

A law proposed by Giu- 
seppe Scozzari, a fashion- 
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conscious deputy, would 
“charter” models who 
would need to have worked 
for at least a year, earning a 
minimum of £1,200. 

The albo would agree 
standard contracts with the 
agencies, based on tariffs 
approved by the industry 
minister, and models would 
have to register with their 
local chambers of com- 
merce. In return, -the albo 
would guarantee customers 


they were hiring a real mod- 
el, not any old model off the 

street. And the system 

would force models to pay 
taxes. 

The rag trade is in two 
minds about the idea. It 
views' with glee the pros- 
pect of the glamorous for- 
eign girls to whom it pays 
such huge fees forking over 
part of the loot to “il fisco”, 
as the taxman is known. It is 
less impressed by the Idea 


of a ministerial model tariff 
scale. 

Most of all, tiie fashion 
trade wants to be free to 
choose who models the 
clothes on the catwalk and 
who stays in the dressing 
room, Italian or not. 

“Sooner rather than later 
an albo would turn into a 
corporation to exclude for- 
eign models," says Enrico 
Bono, of the industry 
association Modaindustria. 
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□ Shares in Fokker rose after 
reports that the Dutch govern- 
ment Is wjliins to provide the 
cash-strapped aircraft maker 
with 800 million guilders 
(£320 million) aid if the other 
big shareholder, Daimler- 
Benz Aerospace (Dasaj. comes 
up with the remainder of the 
{tods needed. Two months ago 
the company presented a busi- 
ness plan asking for 2_3 billion 
guilders. The economics min- 
istry declined to comment — 

Bloomberg 

□ industrial production in 
Germany fell 1.9 per cent in 
September from August and 
declined 23 per cent from a 
year earlier, the economics 
ministry in Bonn said. The de- 
cline was unexpected, but the 
ministry expects final figures 
to show a “clear" upward 
revision . — Bloomberg 

□ Bass increased its stake in 
the Czech Republic’s third- 
largest brewer, Prazske Pivo- 
vary or Prague Breweries, its 
third investment in the Czech 
beer market in a mo nth It 
raised its stake in the brewery 
to 43.7 per cent from 40-per 
cent for an undisclosed 
price . — Bloomberg 
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Oil, drugs, 
money and 
mutilation. 
The Getty 
saga has all 
the makings 
of a classic 
tragedy. But, 
writes DAN 
ATKINSON, 
the family 
may not yet 
be a spent 
force in the 
world of 
business 
Titans 


LL THE world 
loves a lover, 
they say, and the 
left loves a lord, 
but Britons in 
wDgeneral reserve 
their strongest passion for 
rich - yet-unha ppy industrial 
dynasties, preferably Ameri- 
can and preferably grown fat 
on something vaguely disrep- 
utable. such as oil or the news- 
paper business. 

The dynasts* tales of woe 
confirm all our deepest-held 
convictions that money can't 
buy you happiness, that hand- 
some is as handsome does and 
that — when all is said and 
done — wealth without breed- 
ing is a recipe for misery. 

And they didn't come much 
richer or more miserable than 
the Gettys. Three short gen- 
erations contain enough mis- 
fortune to power several epi- 
sodes of Cracker. One 
(probable) suicide, one drug 
addict married to a fellow 
junkie who took an overdose, 
one Aids victim, one bankrupt 
and one youngster kidnapped 
and mutilated by Mafia 
elements. 

In the finest traditions of 
the genre, this menagerie of 
misfits was the creation of a 
patriarchal founder, J Paul 
Getty, himself riddled with in- 
security and with more than a 
touch of mental instability. 

His meanness was of the high- 
est order, he had a pay tele- 
phone installed in his Surrey 
mansion and once charged a 
son £9 for Lunch. Another son 
was lent $1 million with inter- 
est to meet the ransom de- 
mand on bis child. 

Anytime would be a good 
time to tell this tale on British 
television. But Meridian's 
timing in broadcasting its two- 
part Getty family history now 
seems particularly fortuitous. 
When Time magazine blew 
J Paul Getty's cover in 1957 
and named him the richest 
man in the world, he and his 
fellow near-billionaires were 
unusual even in the United 
States and positive Creaks in 
social-democratic Europe. 

Today, for the first time 
since the end of the 19th can- 



J Paul Getty. . , 

rich blend of . : 

sex, splendour 
and parsimony 

Photograph 

byKaWi 


up by Jean Paul HI and bja 
hippy- ish friends which Want 
terribly wrong. A male nitrse, 
who had looked after Jeap 
Paul after his drug-induced 
seizure eight years after the 
kidnapping, claims Jean. Paul 
said he and his friends staged 
the snatch, but he had been' 
sold out to the local Mafia. 

The five-month ordeal in- 
cluded beatings with chains 
and blindfolding; the kidnap- 
pers sliced off his right ear and 
posted it to reinforce the ran- 


Family matters 

• 1892 J. Paul Getty 
bom; 

• 1 932 J. Paul Jnr bom; 

• 1 956 Jean PauUII 
bom; 

• 1971 J. Paul Jnr 
widowed after wife Talitha 
dies of drug overdose; 

• 1973 Jean Paul If 
kidnapped, mutilated and 
returned after payment of . 
$3 million ransom; 

• 1976 J, Paul Getty 
dies; 

• 1984 Getty Oil sold to 
Texaco; 

• 1 995 J. Paul Getty's 
grandson Mark declares 
intention of rebuilding 
Getty family business. 


Demonised dynasty 


tury. the colossal, almost sov- 
ereign, personal fortune is 
once again a feature of the 
commercial and political land- 
scape: as the Goldsmiths and 
the Soroses shake the earth, it 
seems wise to take a close look 
at some of their immediate 
predecessors. 

The Getty family tree 
spreads its branches in all di- 
rections, but the apprentice 
5e tty-watcher need keep just 
three foots In mind: the 
crabby, mean patriarch was 
J Paul Getty, who died to 1976; 
the one with black hair and 
sunglasses, who joined the 
1960s love train, grew up into 
Britain's biggest philanthro- 
pist and has received an hon- 
jrary knighthood, is his son 
J Paul Jnr; the one who was 
Sidnapped in 1978 and had his 
aar chopped off is J Paul Jnr's 
son, Jean Paul HL 

Oil was the heavy-duty flzel 
hat propelled the Getty for- 
tune ever upwards, and. in the 
invention of industrial dy- 
nasty sagas, each generation 


of Gettys became progres- 
sively less interested in thB 
black stuff and progressively 
more interested in gentility, 
however defined. The family's 
first oilman was J Paul Getty's 
father, George, a devout 
Christian Scientist who 
struck lucky in the oil 
business. 

J Paul Getty followed 
George into the oilfields, and 
— as a voice-over in the Me- 
ridian programme has it — 
"He didn't love anyone . . . 
only money, only oil." 

Yet this wasn’t strictly true. 
J Paul eventually succumbed 
to the non-commercial charm 
of landed-gen try status and 
bought himself a Tudor man- 
si on in Surrey from the Duke 
of Sutherland; Sutton Place 
looked like a set from A Man 
for All Seasons and. as lord of 
the manor, J Paul dispensed 
parly food to groups of chil- 
dren and worried about 
burglars. 

Alongside this interest in 
gentility had been J Paul's al- 


leged interest in politics; his 
Hotel Pierre in New York in 
the 1930s was targeted by the 
FBI, which suspected it har- 
boured a Nazi spy ring. J Paul 
had been seen with girlfriends 
some of whom had been close 
to AdotTHitler. he was tarred 
with the Nazi brush and 
barred from important gov- 
ernment work during the war. 

Then there was his interest 
in sex: in the five years from 
1923 he married and split from 
three teenage brides. He was 
to get through five wives in 
all, not to mention the harem 
of beautiful and intelligent 
women he kept at Sutton 
Place. 

Finally, there was his mu- 
seum in Malibu. California, an 
undertaking siigge stfri g that 
— deep down — J Paul Getty 
was aiming not so much for 
the rank of an English squire 
as Hi a s tanding nf a senator in 
ancient Rome. Modelled on 
the Roman villa at Hercula- 
neum, it was stuffed foil ttf the 
treasures of the earth. There 


were hints that Getty was in- 
fluenced by his old acquaint- 
ance, the press tycoon Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, and the 
legendary Hearst pleasure 
dome at San Simeon. 

But if J Paul Getty aspired 
to quastmonarchical status, 
hie in stincts r emained thnw» 
of the cash-obsessed oilman. 
The museum’s bills were scru- 
tinised and director Stephen 
Garrett was blasted far his 
"extravagance" in ordering 
an electric pencil sharpener 
(he ended up paying for the 
gadget out of his own pocket). 
In Britain. J Paul asked his 
friend the Duke of Bedford 
how much each of his week- 
end guests “cost” him. His 
Grace replied that he had not 
the faintest idea. Getty wan- 
dered around Sutton Place in 
frayed shirts and holey socks. 

Nevertheless, J Paul Getty 
began the gentrification pro- 
cess which gathered momen- 
tum in the next generation. 

J Paul Jnr once headed Getty 
Oil in Italy, but has long since 


settled into the role of philan- 
thropist and En glish gentle- 
man. The beneficiaries of his 
largesse — more than 
£100 million over 15 years — 
include Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, the National Gallery 
and the British Film Institute. 
Asked how he felt, as an 
American, to be receiving an 
honorary knighthood, he 
replied: ‘T don't feel like an 
American to tell you the 
truth." No, quite. 

His brother Gordon pursues 
an equally gentle course; 
worth Si .5 billion, he donates 
heavily to the opera house in 
his home city of San Fran- 
cisco and composes music, 
some of which is performed. 

It was Gordon who broke 
the link between the Gettys 
and the oil world; in the 1980s 
he made a deal with Fenzofi. 
under which he would become 
chairman. Eventually, Getty 
Oil went in 1984 to Texaco for 
the then mind-boggling sum of 
$10 billion. During the take- 
over talks, it had been the mu- 


seum, with its 10 percent 
stake, that held the key block, 
a neat illustration of how the 
Getty saga was coming full 
circle. 

Linked to this first strand in 
the story — the gradual dis- 
tancing of the family from the 
grubby fountainhead of its for- 
tune— is a second theme cart, 
cerning the perils of great 
wealth at a time of social 
turmoil 

J Paul Jnr, in his pre-phi- 
lanthropist phase, became em- 
broiled in the sex-and-drugs 
atmosphere of the 1960s, with 
tragic results. His second 
wife, Talitha (apparently an 
even more extravagant 
swinger than him), died of an 
overdose hi 1971; J Paul 
retreated into deep depression 
and a diet of rum and heroin. 
Worse, the drug-taking ethos 
had been passed to his son 
Jean Paul m, as hada lacka- 
daisical attitude to life in gen- 
eral. It now seems likely that 
— as was long suspected — the 
1973 kidnap was a jape choked 


som demand. Even here, 

Getty bad luck intervened; a 
postal strike delayed the grue- 
some package for three weeks. 

• Jean Paul's release in De- 
cember 1973 concluded an 
annus horribilis tar the 
Gettys. Earlier in the year, 

J Paul Getty's son George died 
of an overdose of alcohol and 
barbiturates. 

Social change wrought 
havoc elsewhere in the family. 
Jean Paul IQ’s sister Alleen 
suffers from Aids, but her res- 
ponse to the illness is a 
marker of the third strand in 
the saga: the sobering-up of 
the younger members. 

Aileen — through fund-rais- 
ing and testimonial banquets 
— has. in the words of the 
programme, learned to live. 
Meanwhile, her nephew 
Balthazar, an actor, enthuses 
over the Joys of work and of 
paying for his own rent and 
petroL 

Today , with the trust bro- 
ken up among its members, 
the Gettys are no longer a 
great financial force in Amer- 
ica. Yet bidding them farewell 
would be premature: the 

fo’Tfth, and fina l , st rand is the 

planned resurgence of the 
family, led by J Paul Jnr's son 
Mark. Declaring that “there 
are no parallels between my- 
self and my grandfather”, hfi is 
nonetheless chivvying the 
younger Gettys back into 
business. 

When all is said and done, 
perhaps you just can't keep a 
good dynasty down. 

The Gettys will be shown on 
TTV on November 7 and 14 
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Fashion cul-de-sac 



Lisa Buckingham 


T HE problem with 
following fashion is 
that hardly anyone 
thinks about why they are 
doing it — until it is too late. 
And by then the world is 
sniggering behind its hand 
because what appeared 
stunning on the catwalk 
looks altogether more dubi- 
ous on the rest 
The examples of business 
sectors hurtling headlong 
to adopt whatever is the lat- 
est trend or buy themselves 
the “must have” bauble of 
the moment are almost too 
numerous to mention. 

But the consequences for 
all but a few have been di- 
sastrous. Think only of the 
rush into buying estate 
agents when almost any in- 
dependent observer — and 
the estate agents — could 
see that the bubble was 
about to burst. Third World 
debt was another fiasco, as 
has been the UK corporate 
foray into the US, % 


Clearly when a market 
leader sparks off a new 
phase in an industry its 
competitors are bound to 
respond. But, as the news- 
paper price war has demon- 
strated, it is usuall y only 
the first off the blocks 

which makes any substan- 
tial gain and a simple me- 
too reaction is one of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

Such unhappy historical 
baggage is the reason why 
any business fashion 
should be regarded with the 
utmost scepticism, particu- 
larly when it is clear that 
hardly any players have as- 
sessed the changing market 
dynamics and the rest are 
simply in danger of a knee- 
jerk, copy-cat reaction. 

Take the hyperactivity of 
the financial services sector 
at present. There has been a 
wave of mergers in the 
building society world, 
many of whose members 
cannot wait to shed what 
they now regard as dowdy 
mutualism. The Insurers 
are at it too— Norwich 
Union Is thinking about go- 
ing public, other mutuals 
are effectively touting 
themselves for sale and 
there are rumours almost 

every other day that there 
will be a bid for one of the 
large composites. But it is 
the high-street hanks which 
are setting the pace. 

Given the banks' none- 
too-glorious record when it 
1 


comes to spending rather 
than earning money, this 
should be so unding alarm 
bells even though the 
reasons for getting bigger 
and bigger appear coherent. 

This week the big com- 
puter services group, Hos- 
kyns, has put its own spoke 
into the financial services 
feeding frenzy. 

Steve Webb, Hoskyns’ di- 
rector ofimiking. risked go- 
ing out on a limb by warn- 
lng that mergers and 
acquisitions amongst 
banks, building societies 
and insurance companies 
could actually put the Mg 
players in danger, making 
them lose sight of the rap- 
idly chang in g demands in 
the retail financial services 
sector. Size could also im- 
pair ability to respond 
quickly, he said. 

Sadly, it will probably 
turn oat to be the equiva- 
lent of a gnat's attempt to be 
heard above the roar ofMi 
traffic, 

Mr Webb was clearly go- 
ing on to suggest that good 
information systems could 
keep such mammoths fleet 
of foot. But nothing can 
rescue a myopic manage- 
ment from the truth that 
there is no miracle to be had 
from combining one medio- 
cre company with another 
mediocre company. 

You simply end up with 
an even bigger follower of 
fashion 


Quick Crossword No. 7963 



Across 

1 Deceptively happy stale 
(5.8) 

S Sparkling Italian wine (4) 
9 Wealthy (8) 

10 Airliner's crew compart- 
ment (6,4) 

12 Current (6) 

14 Annul (6) 

15 Taught (TO) 


IB Dandy — pasta (8) 

20 Gown (4) 

21 Nacre (8-2-5) 

Down 

2 Outmoded (8) 
a Prone — to mendacity? (5) 

4 Apparition (7) 

5 Strip — a firearm (5) 


• Intoxicated (7) 

7 Transmit (4) 

11 Recall (8) . . 

13 Grave Inscription (7) 

14 Welsh capital (7) 

1 0 Search thoroughly — and 
flush out (S) 

17 Oath (5) 

is Nimbus (4) 
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